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HOW WE OCCUPIED MASHONALAND. 


Av atime when there is awakened in Europe in general and Eng- 
land in particular a keen interest in the further development of the 
great Dark Continent, so full of hidden wonders and treasures of 
unknown richness, I venture, without apology, to lay before the 
public a short account of how we, the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s expeditionary force, entered and occupied Mashonaland. That 
magnificent country has now been brought within the influence 
of British civilization, and by the successful termination of the 
Company's expedition one more nail has been driven into the coffin 
of slavery. Fora long time past it has been known that Masho- 
naland was a splendid tract of elevated country blessed with a 
climate suitable to the civilizing European, and offering him the 
attractions of great wealth, agricultural and mineral. From time 
to time hunters have returned from its happy hunting grounds with 
glowing accounts of abundance of game, grand scenery, perfect 
climate, richness of soil, and last, but not least, evidence of gold 
reefs, and for long the occupation of the land has been eagerly 
desired by the Portuguese on the east, and the Boers and British 
on the south side. But hitherto there has been one great bar to 
the opening up of the country, numely, the vicinity on its western 
border of Matabeleland, a country inhabited by a warlike race of 
Zulu origin, which boasts of an organized force from twelve thousand 
to twenty thousand strong, commanded by King Lobengula, who 
claims supremacy over the whole of Mashonaland. This chief, intel- 
ligent enough to realise how attractive is the power of gold to 
Europeans, has always dreaded that an invasion of his country by 
gold-seekers would lead to his ultimate expulsion. He has, therefore, 
most jealously guarded Matabeleland and its tributary country, Ma- 
shonaland, from the greed of all comers, and declined to give any 
concessions to companies wishing to prospect gold. It was quite 
sufficient for a too enterprising hunter to be suspected of a hankering 
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after that precious metal for him to be turned out of the country 
at once, and with scant ceremony. For this reason it was hopeless 
for small parties to attempt to settle in Mashonaland, as they would 
have been promptly sent about their business, and, without some 
overt act of hostility on the part of Lobengula, an invasion by an 
armed force sufficient to cope with his savage hordes, and to estab- 
lish a firm footing in the country, could not, in common justice, 
have been undertaken. Thus it has been left to British pluck and 
enterprise, under the masterly guidance of Mr. C. J. Rhodes, now 
Premier of the Cape Colony, to solve the difficult question of 
occupation. 

It was not until a year and a half ago that Lobengula, perhaps 
actuated by the fear of not being able to hold out much longer 
against the increasing importunities of Portuguese, Boers, and 
British, at length granted what has become known as the Rudd 
Concession, by which full permission was granted for a force of 
pioneers to make a road through the disputed territory and Banyai 
country lying to the south-east of Matebeleland, and thence into 
Mashonaland, with the object of settling and prospecting for gold. 

Acting on this concession, Mr. Rhodes at once set about forming 
the powerful company, under Royal Charter, now known as the 
British South Africa Company, its object being to open up and 
develop to their utmost the vast resources of this part of Africa 

The first question was how to make the best use of the con- 
cession, and how to safely enter Mashonaland. King Lobengula 
had given his full permission, but it was thought quite possible 
that on the near approach of an actual expedition he might repent 
and go back from his word, or that some of his young regiments 
of turbulent warriors might get out of hand, and, in spite of their 
king’s prohibition, “ go for the white man’s blood.” 

Four courses were open: (1) To send in small parties consisting 
each of two or three waggons in charge of five or six white men. 
(2) To equip a small armed road-making party. (3) To arm a force 
not too large to arouse the jealous suspicion or fears of the neigh- 
bouring monarch, but sufficiently strong to keep up communications 
along the road, and protect itself from treachery or any possible 
attack unauthorised by the king. (4) To senda force large enough 
to ensure success in the face of any eventuality or opposition. The 
first of these courses was abandoned at once, as, apart from the 
almost certainty of small parties meeting with considerable delay 
and probable annoyance from roving bands of Matabele, such an 
entry into Mashonaland would not have been recognised as occu- 
pation. It would certainly have been followed up by numerous small 
parties of Portuguese and Boer adventurers, who would have caused 
endless complications and disputes as to rights of occupation, and 
there were already rumours of a large Boer expedition, 1,500 
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strong, being about to start for the promised land, though without 
any authority from Lobengula. The third and fourth courses were 
also temporarily abandoned as being likely to excite too much 
suspicion on the part of Lobengula, and as open to misconstruction 
at home, as acts of unnecessary provocation. 

In the beginning of March, 1890, at the time I landed in 
Cape Town, Messrs. Johnson, Heany, and Borrow had contracted 
to raise a fully-equipped force of pioneers, 150 strong, and, with 
the assistance of that well-known South African hunter, Mr. 
F. C. Selous, to make a road into the heart of Mashonaland. 
This expedition was to have started not later than the middle of 
June, and already the work of organization was far advanced under 
the able superintendence of Major Johnson. A force of 500 police 
had also been enrolled by the Company, and were encamped on the 
Macloutsie River at the southern boundary of the disputed territory 
which lies between Khama’s country in Bechuanaland and Loben- 
gula’s country in Matabeleland. This force was to be kept in 
readiness to go to the assistance of the pioneers should the Mata- 
bele prove treacherous, and, in any case, was to continue the work 
of opening up the country after the pioneers had successfully estab- 
lished themselves. 

At the eleventh hour, however, the expedition on these lines 
was considered by the Home Government to be likely to provoke 
suspicion and opposition on account of its strength, and yet to be 
too weak to overcome successfully such opposition. Upon this 
decision Sir H. Loch, the Governor of Cape Colony, insisted 
upon the command of the expedition being entrusted to a military 
officer of tried experience, who should take with him such force as 
he thought sufficient to guard against a treacherous surprise, and 
enable him to keep up as far as possible the lines of communica- 
tion. And thus it was only towards the end of April that Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather, of the Royal Enniskillen Dragoons, was 
appointed to the supreme command, with myself as Staff Officer. 

The plan of action being now definitely settled, there was no time 
to be lost if the expedition was to get off in time to enter Mashona- 
land before the heavy rains set in. On the 12th of May, therefore, 
I started by post-cart, cid Vryburg, Mafeking, and Palapye, for our 
base camp, situated on the Macloutsie River, a distance of 720 miles 
from Kimberley, and Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather followed a week 
later. Here we found the Company’s police. <A finer body of men 
one could not wish to see, but they were practically untrained to the 
work of mounted infantry, and, though well equipped for stationary 
duty on the banks of the Macloutsie, for which the force had origin- 
ally been raised, were naturally incomplete as regards transport 
and supplies, and the general organization necessary for the arduous 
undertaking now in view. They were intended to be a mounted 
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corps, but the horses had not yet arrived, as it was considered 
advisable not to start them from Kimberley until the “ horse- 
sickness,” that terrible scourge of South Africa, became less preva- 
lent than it is during the early months of the year. I cannot speak 
too highly of the intelligence and aptitude of the men. They 
were all eager to be taught, and the more drills they had the 
better they seemed to like it. In three weeks’ time they had 
thoroughly mastered nearly everything it was necessary to teach 
them in the way of skirmishing, dismounted duty, advanced guards, 
outpost duty, bayonet exercise, and general mounted infantry drill, 
and on the arrival,in the middle of June, of Major-General the 
Hon. P. Methuen, Adjutant-General of the Forces in South Africa, 
who had been specially deputed to inspect and report on the general 
efficiency of the pioneers and police, I considered that, as far as 
training went, the force was fit to start at once. Three troops of 
the B.B.P., under the command of Major Grey, Staff Officer, were 
also encamped on the Macloutsie, and a strong pentagonal fort had 
been constructed for the defence of the camp. And here I wish to 
record, with no slight gratitude, my appreciation of the great assist- 
ance rendered us on all occasions by Major Grey and the officers 
of the B.B.P., while that force and the Company’s police were 
together. 

The site of the Macioutsie camp had been carefully chosen on the 
highest ground near a small tributary stream called the Matlapouta, 
which supplied us with excellent drinking water. A great deal of 
work has been done in this camp: the thick mopani bush having 
been cleared for a distance of 1,000 yards, huts of poles and daagar 
built for officers and men, and substantial stables of the same 
materials for the horses. The elevation is 2,270 feet above the sea 
level, and the situation, up to the present, has proved most healthy 
for the men, but the reverse for the horses, as the mortality from 
“ horse-sickness ’’ during the past year has been considerable, even 
during those months when most other places appeared to be free 
from the disease. This deadly sickness is of two kinds, the one 
called “ thin-sickness,” the other “dikkop.” The symptoms of 
the first begin with slight running of mucus from the nose, general 
dulness, loss of appetite and rapid falling away in flesh. Then 
follows a more copious discharge with difficulty of breathing, and 
though this state may continue for several days the end is almost 
always the same, for the lungs become choked with mucus and 
suffocation ensues. The early symptoms of “dikkop” are more 
noticeable, as the effect of the poison is more rapid. The underlip, 
nostrils, and hollows above the eyes become swollen, and blowing 
precedes the discharge, which is almost purulent on its first appear- 
ance, and becomes more so every hour, and the sufferer often dies of 
suffocation within twenty-four hours of the first signs of the disease. 
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Post-mortem examinations show that the lungs, heart, and liver 
have been acutely inflamed and rapidly disorganized. All kinds of 
remedies have been tried and every attempt made to discover the 
causes of the sickness, but all in vain, and a large fortune still awaits 
the discoverer of a cure or even a preventive of this deadly disease. 
The fact of our having lost in six months 160 horses out of 500, and 
that out of all attacked only five recovered, testifies to the terrible 
nature of the disease. 

On the 25th of June the forward movement was begun and one 
troop of the police, 100 strong, and the pioneers started for the 
right bank of the Tuli River, otherwise called Shashi, distant from 
the Macloutsie 58 miles. Here a strong natural position chosen by 
Lieut.-Colonel Pennefather was occupied, and on July 5th that 
officer left the Macloutsie with two more troops and 130 horses and 
two months’ supplies, after deciding not to await the arrival of the 
remainder of the horses. My orders were to remain at the Macloutsie 
until the next lot of horses arrived and until I had collected a 
further amount of supplies and transport, and arranged if possible 
for additional supplies being sent up later on ; I was then to follow 
with a fourth troop of police, and catch up the column with all 
possible speed. 

On July 11th the advanced column, consisting of 180 pioneers, 
200 police, and small prospecting parties, with 62 waggons, carrying 
two months’ supplies for the whole force, started to cross the Tuli, a 
broad river with a sandy bed some 400 yards wide, accompanied by 
Mr. Colquhoun, the recently appointed administrator of Mashona- 
land. Although a fair drift of corduroy, consisting of poles and 
reeds, had been made, it took the whole of that day for the column 
to cross: the further progress of the force was equally slow, as a 
road had to be cut through the thick bush, and many rivers nego- 
tiated ; and it was not till August 2nd that the Lundi, another big 
river, distant 141 miles from the Tuli was reached. Meanwhile I 
had my time fully occupied in trying to get together two months’ 
additional supplies, for, owing to the non-fulfilment of the contract 
for food, our supplies broke down altogether, and I had to collect 
the necessary amount as best I could. This I effected by borrowing 
what the pioneers could spare from reserves, and by applying to the 
few small traders and to Khama, the paramount chief in Bechuana- 
land. Thanks to the latter I was able also to get sufficient waggon 
transport and trek and slaughter oxen, and also to arrange for 
further supplies and transport in the future. Without the valuable 
assistance of this chief I do not know what we should have done. 
After three weeks’ hard work the main difficulties of what at the 
outset had appeared an almost hopeless and impossible task were 
overcome, and I was in a position to make a start. During the 
delay more horses had arrived, so after giving them a few days’ rest, 
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much needed after their long journey up country, and having seen 
to the correct fitting of the saddlery, I left Macloutsie with a fourth 
troop and 130 of the fittest of the horses. 

Four days later we arrived at the Tuli, where we left a troop as 
garrison and spent one day in loading up the waggons and making 
final preparations for crossing the river. This was effected on July 
29th with sixteen waggons, 110 men, 30 of Khama’s natives to drive 
the loose cattle and to act as scouts, 130 horses, and about 250 
slaughter cattle and goats, and the following day we began our 
stern chase after the advance column, which we expected to reach at 
the Lundi River. Our progress, though nearly double as quick as 
that of the force ahead, was very slow and tedious, for, owing to the 
military precautions necessary and the careful scouting required, we 
could not trek by night, the time best suited for oxen, and at the 
best of times ox-waggons are the slowest of all modes of transport. 

I will try to give a short description of the road through the 
Banyai country from the Tuli to Fort Victoria, our first fortified 
post in Mashonaland. 

After crossing the Tuli the road leads, for the first thirty miles, 
through most uninteresting bush country, chiefly covered with 
mopani trees interspersed with mimosa, and only broken here 
and there by an occasional kopje; but there were no obstacles 
to be overcome except two unimportant streams and a few patches 
of stony ground. Then comes the first serious obstacle in the 
shape of a sandy river some two hundred yards wide, called the 
Umzingwane, but as a good corduroy drift had here been made, we 
eek in about three hours and with little difficulty. From 
Umzingwane to the next big river, the Umshabetsi, is a distance of 
eighteen miles; there is no water, and the road continues through 
uninteresting bush country, similar to that just mentioned. Fresh 
tracks of elephants were here seen, and lions are numerous in the 
neighbourhood. 

From this point the scenery improves in character, for though 
the dense bush continues along the whole line of march taken by 
the expedition right up to Fort Victoria, the long rolling country 
becomes broken by granite kopjes, and even mountains of the most 
grotesque shapes ; and these become more frequent the farther north 
the traveller proceeds. Soon after leaving the Umshabetsi we came 
to the Nambandi hills, inhabited by a tribe of Makalaka, or Banyai 
people, a mild and inoffensive race living in daily and hourly terror 
of the Matabele. They occupy round huts, built of clay and thatch, 
among the rocky boulders, in almost inaccessible places on the 
summits of the hills or kopjes. 

Our arrival was naturally a great event in their lives, and the 
surrounding heights were black with crowds of these poor people, 
who watched our approach with fear and trembling, as we encamped 
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for the day on 2 circular space shut in on all sides by these granite 
hills. 

Although friendly enough, we found all the Makalaka we met on 
the road disposed to hold aloof from us; the reason being that 
they regarded us as doomed to be destroyed by the Matabele, 
and feared they would suffer for it, later on, if they appeared too 
friendly or rendered us any assistance. One of these natives in- 
formed me that two Matabele had recently entered his kraal and 
taken away his two wives; and on my asking why, armed as most 
of them were with guns, they allowed two men to come and raid in 
their midst without hindrance, he naively replied, “Why, what 
can we do ?’—we are but women.” A lamentable confession this 
of the state of degradation these poor wretches have fallen into 
under a system of constant oppression at the hands of their 
warlike neighbours. At this place we had our first scare. Mr. 
Colenbrander, one of the British South Africa Company’s agents at 
Bulawayo, the capital of Matabeleland, arrived, as a special envoy 
from Lobengula, with an order from the king (in the form of an 
ultimatum) requiring the expedition “to turn back or take the con- 
sequences.” Subsequent events proved that Mr. Colenbrander had 
formed a misconception of the state of affairs in Matabeleland, and 
that the king was merely indulging in “ bounce,” or, more probably, 
only temporising with his young warriors, who were doubtless in a 
most excited state and clamouring to be let loose at us. At the time, 
however, one could not possibly know this, and it was discomforting 
to be told we should probably have the Matabele army on the top 
of us within the next week, when another 150 miles of broken 
bush country had still to be traversed before we could reach the 
high veldt, or the main column ahead, or any open country where we 
could reasonably hope to defend ourselves against heavy odds. 

Mr. Colenbrander, after informing me of the contents of his 
Lillet-doux, pushed on to deliver it to Colonel Pennefather, leaving 
us to continue our weary journey towards the Lundi River, now 
rendered doubly tedious by the extra precautions I deemed it neces- 
sary to take. From Nambandi to the Lundi there is not much 
variation in the physical features of the country, but the numerous 
kopjes to be met with on either side of the road are more thickly 
populated, and here and there extensive clearings have been made 
for the purpose of cultivation. The soil is wonderfully fertile, and 
after being cleared yields Indian corn, mealies, sweet potatoes, beans, 
and tobacco in abundance, and this under the merest scratching with 
the primitive hoes in use amongst the natives. Water is everywhere 
plentiful, and may be drawn from the pools of the numerous sandy 
rivers intersecting the road, or from the springs which abound 
amongst the granite kopjes. 

The above-mentioned rivers, on account of their steep banks and 
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sandy beds, were great natural obstacles to the advance of the main 
column, and also to us, though to a somewhat lesser degree. Drifts 
had to be made over each, the banks being cut away and the sandy 
beds corduroyed ; but even then, with new drifts, until they have 
settled down and become hard by the frequent passage of many 
waggons, it takes hours of hard labour, with double spans of oxen, 
hauling of ropes, breaking of trek gear, shouting and swearing, and 
general trial of temper to get a convoy of waggons across one river, 
and sometimes as many as three such obstacles would have to be 
negotiated within as many miles. The characte of the bush after 
leaving Nambandi presents an agreeable change as the monotonous 
mopani is almost replaced by the brighter-coloured machabel, inter- 
spersed with vegetation of larger growth ; wild orange-trees, giant 
fig-trees, and cacti are common, and an occasional mahogany-tree is 
seen at long intervals, while to the left of the road, in the far 
distance, a long range of broken mountainous country, where the 
numerous rivers take their rise, extends to the south-west border of 
Matabeleland. 

On August 8th, our ninth day out, we reached the Wanetsi, or 
Nuanetsi River, 112 miles from Tuli. The crossing of this river 
gave us as much trouble as others of much greater width, for its 
banks are very steep, and its bed, unlike that of the others, rocky, 
and therefore difficult for oxen ; there was also a running stream of 
considerable depth with a strong current, but this had already been 
well filled in with stones, and thus made practicable for the wag- 
gons. Thirty miles further on we came to the Lundi, the widest 
river next to the Tuli, and one which had previously been reported, 
by natives and Boers, to be impassable for waggons under any 
circumstances. This report, luckily, proved erroneous, as, though 
the bed of this river is three hundred yards across and traversed 
by a considerable stream of water, it presented no greater obstacle 
than any of the other rivers after we had made a good corduroy 
drift and partially filled up the stream with bags of sand and stones. 
Three hippopotami were here shot by members of the main column. 

Slow as our progress had been hitherto (an average of twelve 
miles a day), it was now still slower, as many of the oxen, over- 
strained by the work between Mafeking and Macloutsie and Mac- 
loutsie and Tuli, began to knock up. As it was most necessary to 
give them a rest, they had to be replaced with untrained slaughter 
oxen, and these gave us no end of trouble. Some declined to be 
inspanned at any price and were constantly breaking away and 
careering wildly through the bush; others either refused to pull at 
all or pulled in the wrong direction, while others again would lie 
down, out of sheer perversity, and stubbornly refuse to get up, though 
they might be half choking themselves with the yokes. Thus it 
would sometimes take a couple of hours to get under weigh, an 
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amount of time which had to be deducted from each trek, as I found 
that if our oxen, in their present weak state, were kept more than 
four or five hours in the yoke, they were completely done up, and 
began to drop out with the most alarming frequency. 

By this time, however, we had discovered that the main column 
was only six treks ahead, and Colonel Pennefather had sent me word 
by a patrol, despatched to discover our whereabouts, that on receipt 
of Mr. Colenbrander’s news he had decided to push on to the high 
veldt, reported to be about forty miles north of the Lundi, and 
there to await my arrival for two or three days. By the greater 
frequency of the outspans, or laagering clearings, it was evident the 
progress of the main column was now much slower than it had been 
at the commencement, so I had every hope of reaching them by the 
stipulated time. 

Shortly after leaving the Lundi we had our second scare from 
a native, that the Matabele were ahead, with the intention of way- 
laying us in the bush; but this was occasioned by a small party of 
thirty Matabele having passed along the road in search of informa- 
tion as to our movements. 

About thirty-five miles north of the Lundi we reached the foot of 
Mount Inyaguzwe, one of a chain of hills shutting off the low bush 
country from the high veldt, which could only be approached by a 
pass on our right. From this point, where the elevation is 2,C00 
feet, the road winds for twelve miles with a most gradual ascent to an 
elevation of 3,600 feet. This would have been about as awkwarda piece 
of country, in the face of opposition, as I have ever seen, and no doubt 
the Matabele, had they so intended, could have made it very hot for 
us. Steep and densely-wooded slopes rose on either side, with 
ravines and valleys here and there, big enough to conceal countless 
“impis,” while the thick bush rendered efficient scouting most 
difficult. This pass has been aptly named by Mr. Selous, “ Provi- 
dential Gorge,” partly on account of our meeting with no opposition, 
und partly because its existence was entirely unknown to any of the 
force, inclusive of Mr. Selous and the native guides. The road we 
had made brought us right.on to it, more by providence or good 
luck than anything else, and subsequent investigation proved there 
was no other practicable pass to the right or to the left of it for many 
miles. The Boers, who professed to know all about the country, 
had stated before the expedition started that there was no pass 
practicable for waggons, and that we should never be able to reach 
the high veldt. 

On the morning of the eighteenth day after leaving the Tuli, we 
emerged on the high veldt andsighted the laager of the main column. 
I cannot express in words the sense of relief we all felt after many 
days of anxious toiling, for nearly two hundred miles, through a 
wilderness of dense bush, at the glorious sight of a fine open grass 
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country, stretching for miles in every direction, with its bright and 
fresh plains smiling in the morning sunlight, and only diversified 
here and there by a kopje or a small clump of bush just sufficient 
to break the sameness of its undulating surface. 

A feeling, too, of security, to which we had all been strangers for 
some time, no doubt added to the general charm of the surroundings, 
for here we were at last inside the promised land, and what matter 
now if the Matabele did come down on us? They had missed their 
opportunity, if they ever meant to oppose us, for they would stand 
no chance against our well-armed little force in the open, however 
great their numbers might be ; in fact, one felt as if Mount Hamp- 
den, the goal of our endeavours, had been practically reached, and 
the object of the expedition already attained. 

About one and a half miles from the head of the gorge was the 
laager of the main column, presenting a most animated appearance, 
und reminding me very much of a village fair at home. Football 
and cricket were in full swing on one side, and a rifle match between 
the pioneers and police on another: ¢entes d’abri and tents of all 
shapes and sizes, many-coloured rugs hung out to air, and here and 
there a flag or two, added to the general gaiety of the scene, while 
the black funnel of the electric light engine, rising above the tops 
of the waggons, made one almost expect every minute to catch sight 
of a steam merry-go-round, or the ordinary swings to be seen at a 
village fair. 

The column, after our arrival, halted for two more days to rest 
the oxen, and during this time the construction of a lunette fort, 
since called Fort Victoria, was completed. Meanwhile some exten- 
sive ruins, of a most interesting character, were discovered at Zim- 
babye, situated fifteen miles south-east of our laager, and several 
parties were made up to visit them. I regret extremely that, owing to 
stress of work, I was unable to get away, soI must leave it to others, 
who were more fortunate, to lay before the public an account of their 
interesting discoveries. All who visited them were unanimous in 
their admiration of these vast relics of some bygone civilization, 
which cover an area of several square miles, but none could agree as 
to their precise origin, though all were convinced they had been 
constructed by a race of earlier date than the Portuguese or Arabs, 
possibly the Phoenicians, and many were the conjectures and specu- 
lations as to whether the long-lost land of Ophir had not at last been 
discovered. I am glad to hear that an expedition under Mr. Bent, 
the well-known archxologist, will have the chance of settling the 
question before long. The natives appear to guard this place 
most jealously, and no exploring party was allowed to visit it without 
first paying toll in the shape of a coloured blanket or knife, &c., and 
it is a very interesting fact that the people of Mashonaland have 
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copied the designs and patterns to be found on the walls of the ruins 
in the ornamentation of their weapons, kalabashes, and cooking- 
pots. 

Our forward march from Fort Victoria was uneventful and needs 
little description. The troop and the Gatling gun I had brought up 
with me being left to garrison this fort, the rest of the column, 
consisting of two troops of police and the pioneer force with one 
Maxim, one Gatling, and two seven-pounders, broke up laager on the 
19th of August. 

It will be sufficient to describe one day’s routine to give a general 
idea of how the march was conducted. ‘‘ Reveille ” sounded at 4.30 
A.M., when the whole force had to stand to arms till daylight ap- 
peared and the ‘‘dismiss’”’ sounded. Patrols were sent out at 
“‘reveille,” and after the ‘dismiss ” had sounded and the pickets for 
the day had been posted, the night pickets were called in. Scouts 
in parties of two were always sent out at daybreak to reconnoitre 
the country fifteen miles to the front, to the rear, and to the 
left or threatened flank; these would return during the evening 
of the next day. On occasions when the column did not trek till 
the afternoon the horses and oxen were turned out to graze till an 
hour before the time of trekking, and patrols were again sent out at 
midday. A troop of pioneers, with Mr. Selous and the native guides, 
were always one day ahead, selecting the line of march and making 
the road. ,The order of march was as follows: One troop as advanced 
guard, aad with it the Maxim gun, drawn by horses; at the head of 
the column the two seven-pounders, drawn by oxen, and an escort of 
surplus mounted men of the pioneer artillery troop and all the dis- 
mounted men of the police ; then the convoy of waggons marching in 
two parallel lines, for after crossing the Umzingwane it was found 
advisable to make two roads, and thus decrease by half the original 
length of train, with the view to quick formation of laager in the 
event of attack. In rear of the convoy followed a third troop as rear- 
guard with the Gatling gun, also drawn by oxen, while the fourth 
troop was employed on either flank, in small flanking parties with 
supports. In this manner, by means of the detached scouts, the troop 
one day in advance, patrols, advanced and rear guards and flanking 
parties, the country was most efficiently scouted for a radius of fifteen 
miles all round, and in the event of an intended attack we should 
have had ample notice given in time to form laager. Of course the 
hours for trekking varied according to the nature of the country ; in 
the open country it was possible to trek at the time best suited for 
the oxen, which is during the early morning or the moonlit night ; 
otherwise the usual hours of trekking were from 2 till 7 P.M. 
When a suitable site was selected, the laager was formed without 
delay, each waggon proceeding to the place it should occupy, with 
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little noise and no confusion, picket lines, in the meantime, being 
put down inside for the horses, and the mess fires lighted. Where 
the grass was long, it was burned for a radius of fifty yards round the 
Langer , to avoid the risk of a grass fire, and at night the spans of 
oxen were tied up to the yokes of the waggons to which they 
belonged. At 8.30 p.m. “first post”? was sounded and all the force 
stood to arms and was told off by sections to the waggons, and by 
10 p.m. each man would be sleeping under the waggon that he had 
been told off to defend in case of attack. The electric light engine 
was kept under steam all night and the light turned on at regular 
intervals, at 8 y.m., midnight, and one hour before daylight, and by 
its rays the surrounding country to a radius of one thousand yards 
carefully searched. In the daytime, when the column was halted, 
numerous natives would come to the laager, some with round baskets 
containing mealies, Kafir corn, pumpkins, rice, sweet potatoes, and 
beans, and others with calabashes of Kafir beer (mtuala) and tobacco. 
A sort of market-place would then be formed where they sold the 
produce they brought for pieces of limbo (blue or white calico), 
beads, or even empty cartridge cases, which as snuff-boxes possess 
no mean value in their eyes. 

The Mashonas, from the first, were particularly friendly, and 
hailed our advent with joy and repeated expressions of hope that, 
now we had come, they need no longer fear the raids of the Matabele. 
The male element of the Mashona race is of inferior physique ; a 
somewhat surprising fact considering the healthy plateau they 
inhabit. Their distinctly black countenances are not altogether 
unpleasing, nor devoid of intelligence, but those of the women we 
met were simply hideous; this was explained by the information 
that the Matabele were in the habit of carrying off the belles of 
every season. Their clothing is most scanty and. their ornaments 
few, consisting chiefly of iron or brass rings and beads of various 
colours, the most fashionable being red, white eye, and pure white. 
Their native weapons consist of long wooden stabbing assegais, and 
battle-axes of solid iron, or ironheaded, with thick wooden handles ; 
but a large percentage are armed with guns of various sorts, from 
the Tower musket and old-fashioned blunderbuss to the more modern 
Martini. They are an industrious community, and expressed a de- 
sire to work for us, and on one occasion a chief said that his people 
were tired of having to depend on fires instead of blankets, and would 
be glad to earn the latter. At present they merely scratch up enough 
ground to grow food for their own consumption, but no doubt when 
they see a good market for extra produce they will cultivate the rich 
soil more assiduously. They make their own gunpowder, and are 
very ingenious workers in iron, with which the country abounds, 
fashioning assegais, battle-axes, knives, and rude implements of 
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husbandry ; they also work a fine clay, found in the beds of the 
numerous rivers, into cooking pots and other vessels. The alluvial 
gold is crudely separated and stored in quills, which they barter for 
guns with occasional traders. They are clever basket-makers, and 
kill a certain amount of game with the help of game pits and finely 
worked nets, manufactured from the fibres of the bark of trees. 

On leaving Fort Victoria it was intended to make for Mount 
Wedza, supposed to be distant some seventy miles, N.E., and there 
to construct a second fort. The road led us along a high ridge of 
plateau, running almost due north and south, and forming the 
water-shed of the numerous rivers, and whenever we attempted to 
leave this and turn eastward, great delay was caused by the marshy 
nature of the ground, till at length it was apparent that with the 
oxen in their present weak state, we should never reach Mount 
Hampden by way of Mount Wedza. On this account we had to 
abandon the original idea, and decide to follow the water-shed and 
establish our next fort at the head of the sources of the Umgezi and 
Sabi Rivers. From Fort Victoria to this point, a distance of 123 
miles, the country scarcely varies ; the same beautiful grass plains, 
with sloping valleys and undulations on either side, are still dotted 
with clumps of bush, and only broken by occasional kopjes of granite, 
iron-stone, or reefs of slate, white quartz, and other formations. 
The highest elevation reached was 5,020 feet, and the climate 
throughout most healthy and bracing, though the nights were 
excessively cold on the exposed uplands. By way of emphasizing 
its “all-round” healthiness, I may mention that from the time we 
reached the high veldt our horses were entirely free from the 
ravages of horse sickness, and though lions robbed us of four, their 
deaths were promptly avenged by the slaughter of two of their 
murderers. Numerous herds of game were encountered, and our 
meat store economised by shooting on the march. Sable and roan 
antelopes, wildbeeste, sessabe (most common everywhere), reedbuck, 
quagga, duiker, oribi and steinbok, enlivened the plateau, while 
waterbuck, eland, kudu, pig, &c., were to be found in the valleys. 

Though we had occasional false rumours of large “ impis”’ being 
close at hand with the intention of annihilating us, the probabilities 
of an attack became more and more remote the farther we advanced, 
and the restrictions as regards shooting that had hitherto been 
in force were rescinded. At the head of the Umgezi and Sabi 
Rivers the outlines of a square fort, since called Fort Charter, were 
planned, and a third troop of police left to construct and garrison it. 
Thence the remainder of the force proceeded a distance of 68 miles 
farther across the head waters of the Umfuli and Hanyani Rivers to 
within eight miles of Mount Hampden, where a suitable site for 
headquarters and a township was chosen. 
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The expeditionary force arrived at this point on September 12th, 
just two months after the start of the advance column from the Tuli. 
It had then traversed a distance of 438 miles from the Macloutsie 
to Mount Hampden, over a completely unknown country, half 
of which led through thick bush, and had successfully crossed 
thirteen big rivers, besides a host of lesser ones, necessitating the 
utmost trial of patience and endurance on the part of all concerned. 
All this had been accomplished without the loss of a single human 
life, notwithstanding the prophecies of the Boers and all who pro- 
fessed to know anything about the country, that we should never 
gain the promised land, as we should either be decimated by fever, 
drowned in impassable rivers, stopped by the swamps, or annihilated 
by the Matabele, before reaching that impenetrable chain of moun- 
tains which would effectually bar our way to the high veidt, if 
everything else failed to do so. One of the highest military authori- 
ties on native warfare in South Africa, when asked his opinion, 
stated that he would not undertake the enterprise with less than 
seven thousand men. But what cannot be accomplished with 
patience and perseverance when all are of the same mind, deter- 
mined to succeed in the face of every difficulty, and prepared to 
face cheerfully whatever obstacles or dangers fortune may have in 
store for them? Ido not think I am guilty of exaggeration in 
declaring that this has been one of the most successful expeditions 
of its kind ever undertaken, and a worthy introduction to the history 




































of a Company with a grand future before it, whose great enterprises 
and achievements bid fair to rival those of its far-famed predecessor, 
the old East India Company. 

On the day following our arrival the Company’s flag was hoisted 
in the presence of the whole force with all the honours of a royal 
salute from the “seven-pounders,” and by the end of the month a 
strong fort had been constructed, and christened Fort Salisbury, 
in honour of him to whose kind aid and patriotic sympathy the 
young Company owes so much. On October Ist, the laager was 
finally broken up and the pioneers disbanded, the remaining troop 
of police occupying the fort near which they had almost com- 
pleted the construction of the huts. The pioneers though scattered 
in various directions, prospecting for gold, still constitute a burgher 
force, ready to be re-united should hostilities at any time become 
imminent. 

And now a few words in conclusion on the country and its future 
prospects. From an agricultural point of view, it is the finest I 
have ever seen, and possesses thousands of square miles of the most 
perfect grazing for innumerable herds of cattle. The products it gives 
to the natives prove that the soil, with a more elaborate system of 
ploughing than is represented by their rude scratching with a primi- 
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tive hoe, would produce almost anything; the scenery is lovely, 
and the climate healthy enough to cause endless grumbling among 
the medical officers at their misplaced energy in coming to a country 
where men never fall sick. Thus we have here everything need- 
ful for successful colonisation, rich grass lands, splendid arable soil, 
plenty of timber, water everywhere, perfect climate, and agreeable 
scenery, with here fine stretches of open country with clumps of 
bush and tree-clad kopjes alive with numerous herds of varied game, 
and there wide tracts of country broken by valleys and mountain 
ranges. The natives, it is true, do not possess many cattle, but this 
is owing to the raids by the Matabele, and such few as they have 
testify, by their condition, to the general richness of the pasturage, 
while the marked improvement in our own beasts after a short rest 
in the country was an additional proof of the same. During these 
yearly raids, so much dreaded by the poor Mashonas, their cattle 
are looted, the women and children carried off for slaves, and the 
majority of the men killed. The ruins of extensive villages, and 
the deserted lands so frequently noticed as we passed through the 
country, are the painful evidences of the wholesale depredations of 
these fierce robbers. 

Gold is very plentiful, and by the 9th October, on which 
date I left Fort Salisbury, many valuable reefs had been located ; 
one in particular on the Umfuli River at Hartley Hill is of great 
extent and richness, and the reports of scientific experts speak 
most highly of it. It is said to average four feet in thickness, 
bearing three or four ounces to the ton, and many claims have 
been by now pegged out and shafts begun to be sunk, while 
samples of rich ore are on their way down country. Reports come 
in daily of fresh discoveries in the direction of the Amazoe River, 
and also between Fort Victoria and Fort Charter. Alluvial gold 
has not as yet claimed much attention, for as all the pioneers are 
entitled to fifteen reef claims and one alluvial, and the former are 
the most valuable, the majority of pioneers and prospectors are at 
present busily employed in pegging them out and doing the work 
of sinking shafts in accordance with the terms of the gold law. 
Alluvial gold has been found near Fort Victoria, and those who 
have visited the Amazoe River report its presence there, while gold 
in small quantities has been found in almost every river between 
Fort Charter and Fort Salisbury. Mr. Moore, who is in charge of 
a syndicate prospecting party, obtained in twenty-four hours, with 
very rude appliances, a tablespoonful of gold and one small nugget 
on the Amazoe. Finally, all the experts attached to the expedition 
were unanimous in their opinion that Mashonaland represented one 
of the three great gold areas in the world, with prospects far exceed- 
ing previous anticipation. Doubtless within a few months there 
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will be a greater rush to the country than there has ever been to 
any other gold-field. At the time I left three hundred prospecting 
licences had been already issued, and on my journey down I met 
several well-equipped prospecting parties, hurrying up country, and a 
few parties of individuals on the tramp. Major Johnson, of the 
pioneers, told me that he was so satisfied about the richness of the 
gold of Hartley Hill that he intended to obtain, at his own expense, 
and as soon as possible, sufficient machinery to work it. I was so 
impressed by what I heard and saw, that on my arrival at Kimberley 
I got together a small well-equipped private prospecting party, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing of its departure up country before I left 
Cape Town the following week. There is only one thing needful 
for the further speedy development of Mashonaland, and that is an 
east coast route and an outlet to the sea. Dr. Jameson, Mr. Rhodes’ 
representative with the expeditionary force, and Major Johnson left 
Fort Salisbury on October 5th with the object of discovering a suit- 
able road to the coast rid the Pungwe River, and I was fortunate 
enough to meet them at Cape Town and to hear the results of their 
important discoveries. They stated that from Fort Salisbury to 
Pungwe Bay is a distance of about 400 miles, and that for the firsé 
160 miles to Mtassa’s kraal, the road is good, with a gradual descen‘* 
from the high to the low veldt; thence they travelled over a bad 
piece of ground to the Umtali River another ten miles, and then on 
to Massakessi, 16 miles further, all bad “ going” on account of 
a broken range of hills; thence 110 miles more to Sarmento by a 
good road, the last 30 miles through fly country, but consisting of a 
sandy level, easily practicable for a railway or steam tram. From 
Sarmento they descended the river Pungwe in a Berthen boat to 
Nevis Ferreira, a distance of 130 miles. For the first 60 miles the 
river is navigable for stern wheel steamers and boats of light 
draught ; the remaining 70 miles to Beira at the mouth of the river, 
is navigable for boats of 6 ft. or 7 ft draught. The Pungwe is a tidal 
river up to 80 to 100 miles, and the mouth of its channel has been buoyed 
by the Portuguese; the harbourage is splendid. By taking a more 
northerly and direct route, and avoiding Mtassa’s kraal, the 26 miles of 
bad road can be avoided, and since my arrival in England I am glad 
to hear that the Portuguese Government have undertaken to facilitate 
communication with the interior vid the Pungwe. For the importance 
of this concession to be readily perceived I need only say that, whereas 
the rate of transport from Cape Town to Fort Salisbury rid Mafeking 
and Palapye is 60s. to 65s. per 100 lbs., by the proposed route vid 
the Pungwe it will be only 10s. 8d. per 100 lbs., that is to to say, 
less than one-sixth of the present rate. 

I will now add a few words on the subject of the Portuguese, and 
the absurd claim they put forward to the country lying east of 
Mashonaland. For hundreds of years they have been in possession 
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of the east coast, and what have they done towards opening up and 
civilizing the interior? Beyond establishing posts at Tete and 
Zumbo on the Zambesi, they have been mere occupiers of the sea- 
coast at Quillimane, Mozambique, Sofala, Beira, Inhambane, and 
Delagoa Bay, &c., there making such profits as they could by en- 
couraging the slave trade, and by the sale of the vilest of intoxicating 
liquors to the natives. It is well known that Tete and Zumbo are 
hotbeds of slavery under the auspices of so-called Portuguese 
subjects, a set of degraded, half-caste rascals who would disgrace 
any civilized nation, and yet whom the Portuguese Government, for 
reasons best known to itself, has thought fit to acknowledge as its 
subjects, It is no secret that, on this coast, open encouragement is 
given to the slave traffic by means of Arab dhows, which for a con- 
sideration are allowed to fly the Portuguese flag, and thus protect 
themselves from being searched by the British cruisers employed 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 

It seems almost a characteristic of the race to remain in lazy idle- 
ness until a temporary spurt of jealous activity is stimulated by the 
approach of civilization under a more enterprising flag. Then, and 
only then, are the so-called Portuguese representatives stirred to 
the formation of nominal trading stations on the outskirts of the 
country to which they intend to lay claim. ‘These stations gene- 
rally consist of a few poor huts, occupied by half-bred traders and 
one white man, who, without the least semblance of power to enforce 
authority in any part of the country, assumes the title of ‘‘ governor” 
or “commandant.” The next stage is very simple, as it merely 
requires the Portuguese Government to lay claim to an unlimited 
amount of country beyond their “stations,” and, by political agita- 
tion and cunning diplomacy, to wrest from others the just reward 
of their pluck and enterprise. By all means let the Portuguese 
keep what they have actually got, which is the coast line, and 
nothing more, if they will facilitate the civilization of the interior 
by throwing their ports open to commerce without prohibitive 
tariffs; but, in common justice, I trust our Government will be 
firm enough to resist claims which might be regarded as ridiculous 
were the issues involved less important to the whole quesiion of 
the progress of humanity and civilization. 

To the east of Mashonaland and extending to the coast is the 
country of Manica, possessing many hundreds of square miles of 
land, in every way as fertile and possibly as rich in minerals as 
Mashonaland. On our arrival at Fort Charter, Mr. Colquhoun, the 
administrator of Mashonaland, paid a visit to this country and to its 
chief, Mtassa, at the latter’s special invitation, and from this chief he 
obtained valuable concessions in addition to the entire mineral rights 
of the country. In the meantime the Portuguese, on hearing of the 
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proposed British expedition to Mashonaland, had established at 
Massakessi what they are pleased to call a station, which consists of 
about a dozen huts inhabited by half-caste traders, a few engineers 
and miners in the employ of a private company known as the Ophir 
Concessions, and a commandant. The people connected with the 
company professed an eager desire to be under British authority, 


for one of the peculiarities of the Portuguese is, that they expect 
to get 19s. 6d. out of every sovereign made in the country. But 
the Portuguese, who have obtained no concession from the Chief 
Mtassa, claim the right to the whole of Manica, on the strength 
of their occupation of Massakessi, and on the plea that they hold 
a concession from Gungunhama, chief of the Gaza country, hun- 
dreds of miles south of Manica and near the mouth of the Crocodile 
River. Gungunbama has no claim to authority over Manica except 
that a long time ago, when he occupied a country much further 
north, he was in the habit of raiding on the people of Manica 
and levying blackmail; but since he and his people have moved 
farther south these raids have ceased, and Mtassa claims to be an 
independent chief. All that I would now ask is, if the British 
Government from motives of policy or diplomacy does not feel justi- 
fied in supporting the British South Africa Company’s right of 
occupation in Manica, that it will not recognise by treaty or conven- 
tion the preposterous claims of the Portuguese, but leave the matter 
open as a question that time can settle. That there is gold is 
certain, and without doubt when Mashonaland has been thoroughly 
prospected, and its numerous goldfields located, hundreds and thou- 
sands of miners will flock to Manica. The Portuguese have neither 
the means nor the power at their disposal to control such a rough 
mining population as is sure to occupy the country, nor to protect 
the rights of individual native chiefs, and then it will be time for 
British rule to intervene. 

It is true that the Portuguese have enlisted the services of Senhor 
Gouveia, of Goanese and native extraction, who with his large band 
of armed slaves has been a terror to all small tribes south of the 
Zambesi, and ‘‘eaten up” those who have refused to accept the 
Portuguese flag. The best-known sufferer is Makombi, the chief of 
next importance to Mtassa, whose town is now represented by a heap 
of ruins, and whose tribe is scattered to the winds, Mtassa has 
hitherto been able to defy this persecutor, owing to the strength of 
his position, but he has been incapable of rendering any help to his 
outlying chieftains, who have, one by one, been dealt with in 
Gouveia’s summary fashion. It is from dread of this bandit that 
Mtassa has now claimed our protection, and were we to retire, his 
ultimate fate would, doubiless, be that of his late adherents. It 
would be a crime, in my opinion, were we to abandon this chief, 
whose right to be left in undisturbed possession of his country, or 
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to choose his own protectorate, must be apparent to the civilized 
world, so long as he does not invite attack by unlawful aggression 
on his neighbours. 

There is another point worthy of our attention, and one which 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by the Portuguese. The 
‘Manica question,” at present, is of immediate interest as a point of 
dispute between the Chartered Company and Portugal, but the real 
interest involved is more far-reaching. Had Portugal accepted the 
boundary offered by Lord Salisbury in his Agreement of August 
20th, a new Transvaal would have rapidly absorbed Manica-land, 
under the auspices of a filibustering Boer expedition which would 
have made short work of pushing the Portuguese representatives into 
the sea. Could Portugal, even with the assistance of Gouveia, have 
dared to venture upon the enormous expense entailed by a serious 
struggle with the Boers in so distant a country? I am convinced 
that our withdrawal from Manica would ensure the establishment of 
a Boer republic between the sphere of British control and the 
coast, within twelve months, and I believe everyone who is suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with South African affairs will endorse 
my conviction. That is why I contend that the question from this 
point of view deserves our most careful consideration, even though 
it may be ignored by the Portuguese. 

And now, in conclusion, let us review the Chartered Company’s 
work for the year 1890. According to the original programme, the 
small pioneer force, unassisted by the police, was if possible to have 
worked its way to Mount Hampden, and there settled down with 
supplies sufficient for twelve months, during which period it would 
be quite cut off from civilization, as no system of communication 
with the outer world was to be established till the following year. 
I fully believe this force would have proved quite insufficient to 
overawe Lobengula’s unruly young warriors, and that it would either 
have been overwhelmed or turned back. As it is now, we have 
effectually occupied the country and established a thorough line of 
communications by means of four forts, besides signal and postal 
stations at intervals of every twenty to forty miles. In all we have 
ten block-houses as postal and despatch riding-stations, and the four 
forts already mentioned. Our signalling communication and our 
postal service by ox-cart already extends from the Macloutsie to the 
Tuli, and every preparation is being made for its rapid extension to 
Fort Victoria, a further distance of 189 miles. Asa proof of the effi- 
ciency of the present postal service we have a weekly mail to and 
from Kimberley, by which letters take eighteen days to reach Mount 
Hampden from Kimberley, and vice versd, and this time would be 
considerably shortened but for the defective arrangements of the 
mail service between Kimberley and Palapye. One special despatch 
was carried from the Macloutsie to Mount Hampden, a distance of 
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440 odd miles in 89 hours. Although it was supposed the road would 
not be thoroughly opened up till next year, over 150 waggons have 
already gone into the country and many more are on their way, and 
though we thought the road would be closed by the rainy season as 
early as September, it was still open up to December 12th, and on 
account of the general lie of the country I doubt whether the rivers 
will ever become impassable for more than a very short time. They 
will, of course, be in flood after heavy rains, but from their conforma- 
tion they should run down almost as rapidly as they rise. 

As for the general security of the road, J may mention that I 
travelled from a place thirty miles north-west of Mount Hampden 
to Kimberley in twenty-three days, stopping two days at interme- 
diate stations and being further delayed by break-downs of the mail- 
cart between Palapye and Mafeking. From my starting-point to 
Tuli, a distance of 400 miles, I rode by myself in nine days, sleeping 
sometimes at intermediate stations and at other times in the bush or 
open veldt, a sufficient proof, I think, of the safety of the road. 

In addition to the work done by the expedition we have the rail- 
way from Kimberley now open to Vryburg, a distance of 140 miles, 
and the telegraph from Mafeking to Palapye, which by now should 
have reached the Macloutsie, a total distance of 480 miles. In the 
meanwhile a small expedition under Mr. Lockner has penetrated to 
the Barotse country, north of the Zambesi, and obtained a concession 
over another splendid tract of upland country 200,000 square miles 
in extent, and, if report be true, this is in every way as fine a country 
as Mashonaland. 

Thus we have as the result of one year’s work, a magnificent 
country occupied, forts built, and excellent communication by a good 
waggon road 440 miles in extent established ; 140 miles of railway, 
and 480 miles of telegraph laid down, and the right to a further 
200,000 square miles of fine territory conceded. This is no bad 
record for a twelvemonth’s work, and one that augurs well, I think, 
for the future prospects of all concerned in the welfare of the Com- 
pany, especially as a good and cheap coast route from Mashonaland 
has now been discovered. 

Finally, I would point out that the effects of the Government 
policy in granting the Charter have been twofold :— 

(1) To secure “ Fairest Africa” to England: for had it not been 
forthe prompt action of Mr. Rhodes these lands would have been 
annexed by the Boers, the Portuguese, or the Germans. 

(2) To bring the blessings of hope, peace, and security to the 
natives, who, up to the time of the arrival of our pioneer force, were 
compelled, by fear of the Matabele on the one side and of Gouveia, 
the half-caste Portuguese slave-owner, on the other, to live like 
crows in the most inaccessible fastnesses of the mountains and 
kopjes. 

JoHN WILLOUGHBY. 

































THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Fairn, Religion, is the hidden meaning of the life with which we 
are endowed, the inner significance that lies beneath the surface, 
that which supplies life with force and energy, and imparts to it its 
direction. Every living man discovers for himself that significance, 
which is the basis upon welbolle his life ultimately rests, or, “failing to 
discover it, dies. He is materially aided in this all-important search 
by the aggregate efforts and labour of all humanity, and by the 
accumulated results thereof; to this continuous toil, and these grow- 
ing results, men are agreed to give the name of revelation. Reve- 
lation, therefore, is that which is helpful to man in his attempts to 
discover the inner meaning of life ; a definition, or rather a descrip- 
tion, which implicitly determines man’s relation to faith. 

This being so, can anything be more utterly, more manifestly 
absurd than for a numerous body of well-meaning people to move 
heaven and earth in order to compel their fellow-men to = 
recourse to this rather than to that form of revelation for help; t 
allow this fixed idea to posscss and master them to such an poi 
as to bereave them of all peace of mind until it is realised, until the 
unwilling objects of their loving solicitude consent to accept the 
precise forms recommended, without change or modification ; in fine, 
to curse, mutilate, and slaughter every one of the dissidents whom 
they can thus dispose of with impunity? Can anything be more 
incomprehensible than the fact that the class thus proscribed and 
persecuted and hounded to death should, as soon as an opportunity 
offers, go and do likewise, anathematizing, torturing, slaying every 
refractory man and woman upon whom it can lay hands without 
reasonable fear of speedy reprisals, and that a third category of 
persons should imitate the second, a fourth should vie with the third, 
and so on without end? And all of them solemnly curse, cruelly 
maim and mutilate, ruthlessly slaughter each other in the name of 
the principle that all men should believe as they believe, and not 
otherwise. And yet the number of different creeds is legion ; and 
those who profess them all raise violent hands against those who 
reject them. 

At first I was astounded to observe that this manifest absurdity, 
this evident contradiction, did not lead to the destruction of all 
faith. “Is it not strange, not to use a much stronger word,” I 
asked myself again and again, “that people should manage to con- 
tinue believers in spite of these extraordinary conditions, and 
believers in these extraordinary frauds?” From the general point 
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of view the thing is positively incomprehensible, and constitutes an 
irrefragable proof of the truth of the theorem of the philosophers now 
prevalent in the world, that all faith is deception and all that grows out 
of it superstition. Viewing the matter from this angle of vision, which 
is the general one, I, too, irresistibly came to the conclusion that all 
creeds are human frauds; but at the same time I could not refrain 
from going one step further and arguing that the very absurdity of 
the deception, its painfully glaring obviousness, and the circumstance 
that in spite of both these characteristics mankind still universally 
falls a victim to it, go to show in a very conclusive manner that, at 
the roots of all these frauds, deep beneath the surface, lies some- 
thing which is eternally true, real, veracious. This proposition is 
not only the consequence of certain premises, but can be regarded as 
a necessary and evident postulate; otherwise the fraud is so utterly 
silly, so completely destitute of elementary cohesion, that it would 
be absolutely inconceivable that it should mislead any reasonable 
being. The mere circumstance that all men who lead a true vera- 
cious life invariably fall victims to this deception, compelled me to 
acknowledge the enormous importance of the phenomena which lies 
at the root thereof; and impressed by this importance I set myself 
to analyse the doctrine or doctrines of Christianity, which may be 
considered the tap-root of the deception—at least, in so far as all 
Christian men and women are affected by it. As a result of this 
study I found that, absurd as violence in matters of belief appears 
from a general standpoint, it is beyond comparison more absurd from 
that purely personal point of view which is yours, mine, and that of 
every individual who, desiring to live in reality and in truth, is com- 
pelled to possess faith—and actually does cherish faith—in the inner 
meaning of life. 

In effect, how, why, and to whom can it be necessary that a third 
person should not only believe, but likewise proclaim his or her 
belief in the doctrine that you or I would hold to be true? Does 
the man live? Then he knows the significance of life ; he has deter- 
mined his relations to God; he has discovered the truth of truths. 
The expression of these relations may vary with different people, 
times, and countries, but the essence is one and the same, for we are 
all of us men and brothers. 

What motives, desires, necessity can there be to impel me to 
insist that any person whatever should express his truth, his rela- 
tions to the Deity, in precisely the same terms as I do? I cannot 
force him to change his belief by means of violence, cunning, or 
fraud (pseudo-miracles). If his faith be his very life, and the propo- 
sition is one from which it is impossible to withhold our assent, 
how should I seriously think of depriving him of it, and proposing 
to give him another in its stead? As well might I take out his 
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heart, and amicably offer to put another and a better one in its place. 
Action of that kind would be feasible if the man’s faith and mine 
were mere words and not the solid basis of our lives, an excrescence 
on the body, and not the living, palpitating heart within. But such 
interference is also impossible for another reason : it is not feasible to 
deceive a man or compel him to believe in that in which he does not 
believe ; because he who believes (i.e. he who has already determined 
and regulated his relations to God, and consequently perceives that 
faith is the relation of each man to God) cannot wish to determine 
the relations of another man to God by means of violence and fraud. 
This, I maintain, is impossible ; and yet to all seeming it is precisely 
what is being done now, and was always and everywhere practised 
in bygone times. Let me explain: it is impossible, and therefore 
cannot be done; but something extremely similar has been and 
still is being perpetrated. What really takes place and has for long 
ages past been continually taking place is this: people force upon 
their fellow-men a semblance of faith which the latter, much against 
their will, accept; this likeness, however, is but a counterfeit. Real 
faith cannot be forced upon any one, nor can its acceptance by 
others be the result of extrinsic considerations, such as violence, 
fraud, or lucre. What people propagate by means of violence and 
accept from fear or cupidity is not faith, but faith’s counterfeit. 
And this counterfeit was the old condition of the life of humanity. 
In what does this counterfeit consist, and on what is it based ? 
What are the deceiver’s relations to it, and what are those of 
his dupes? In replying to these questions, I shall not take into 
account Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Islam, not because 
there is any difficulty in pointing out lamentable occurrences in 
those systems in all respects identical with those of which we 
shall speak as having taken place in our own—this will be obvious 
enough to all who have read anything about those religions—but I 
shall confine myself to Christianity, as the faith best known, most 
necessary and dearest to us. In Christianity the entire fabric of fraud 
is built upon the fanatical interpretation of the significance, scope, 
and mission of the institution called the Church, an interpretation 
founded upon nothing, and the utter absurdity of which is the first 
thing to strike one who sets himself to study the origins of Chris- 
tianity. Of all impious notions and words ever recorded, there is 
none more impious than the notion and name of the Church. No 
other idea has ever engendered such unspeakable evil, no other idea 
has ever proved so bitterly hostile to the teachings of Christ as that 
of the Church. At bottom the word ecclesia signifies merely a 
gathering, and is used in this sense in the Gospels; in the languages 
of all modern peoples the term ecclesia means a house of prayer ; 
and although the ecclesiastical fraud persisted for one thousand five 
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hundred years, in no Janguage has any third meaning come to be 
attached to the word ecclesia. To judge by the definitions of it 
given by those priests to whom the ecclesiastical fraud was necessary, 
it appears that it is an algebraic formula for a sort of preface, the 
gist of which is as follows:—‘“ Whatever I shall now proclaim is 
truth, pure, simple, absolute truth ; and if you presume to reject it 
as unworthy of credence, I will burn you, curse you, work you all 
manner of injury.” 

Now this view is a sophism necessary for the attainment of certain 
dialectical ends, and it prevails only in those circles which strive to 
attain those ends. Not only among the people, but even in so-called 
“society,” among persons of education and culture, in spite of their 
having been saturated with the doctrines of the catechism, we seek 
for this notion in vain. It seems pure waste of time and trouble to 
examine seriously the pretension involved therein ; and if I do so, it 
is only because of the numerous and influential class of persons who 
deliberately advance it as something highly momentous, refusing to 
see that it is thoroughly false, misleading, and pernicious. 

When the Church is defined to be an assembly of true believers, 
no real addition is made to our stock of ideas thereby ; in like man- 
ner, if I assert that a church choir is a body composed of all genuine 
musicians, I have said nothing unless I explain what I mean by the 
words “genuine musicians.’ We find on inquiry that theology 
defines true believers to be all those who accept the teaching of the 
Church, #.e., who are within the pale of the Church. 

Leaving out of consideration the fact that there are a hundred 
such true creeds, the definition really defines nothing and leaves 
things pretty much as they were before, exactly like the definition 
of a church choir given above. But by a little close scrutiny we 
are enabled to discern the coils of the serpent beneath all this rank 
luxuriance of words. The Church, forsooth, is the true Church ; 
she is one and indivisible, composed of shepherds and a flock, and 
each of the shepherds, all of whom are appointed by God Himself, 
teaches this one doctrine : ‘So help me, God, everything taught by 
my colleagues and myself is pure unalloyed truth.” 

This is the whole procedure, above and beyond which there is 
nothing. The entire fraud is contained in the word “ church” and in 
the meaning attached to it, and the main significance of the decep- 
tion lies in the fact it brings to light that there is a numerous cate- 
gory of persons morbidly eager to instil their belief into the minds 
of others. Whence this mad desire to indoctrinate one’s fellows ? 
If they were, indeed, in possession of the truth, they would know 
that this faith is neither more nor less than the inner meaning of 
life itself, the relations established by each individual between 
himself and God, and that it is therefore unteachable; and that 
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what they can and do instil into the minds of others is not faith, 
but only the simulacrum thereof. But in spite of this, they persist 
in teaching it. 

Why is this? The most obvious answer would be that it is 
because the priests want bread and eggs and the bishop a palace, 
toothsome dishes, and a silken robe. But this reply is inadequate. 
It describes rightly enough, no doubt, the inner psychological 
stimulus to continue the fraud, but if we endeavour, taking the same 
low ground, to explain how it came about that one man (the public 
executioner) took upon himself to slay another man, against whom 
he had no grievance and not even a tinge of malice, we shall imme- 
diately realise how very incomplete it is. We should have in effect 
to admit that he puts people to death because he receives (in Russia 
at least) rodka, crumpets, and a red blouse—a very insufficient 
explanation, and yet not a whit more unsatisfactory than to assert 
that when the Metropolitan Archbishop of Kieff fills sacks with hay 
and calls them the relics of saints he is moved thereto solely by a 
desire to receive his thirty thousand roubles yearly. In this case as 
in that, the acts under discussion are too horrible, too unnatural, to 
be satisfactorily explained by such a simple, obvious, base motive. 
Both the executioner and the Metropolitan will themselves explain 
their conduct by bringing forward a formidable array of arguments 
drawn mainly from historical tradition. “It is absolutely neces- 
sary,” the former will say, “ that certain categories of men be put to 
death ; they have been executed at all times in the world’s history ; 
indeed, one may say ever since man appeared upon the earth. If I 
refuse the ‘ job,’ another will undertake it. With God’s help I will 
perform it better than any other man!’’ The Metropolitan Arch- 
bishop will hold similar language. ‘The outward worship of God,” 
he will assert, “is a necessity. Ever since the world was created, 
the relics of holy, godly men have been venerated. The relics in 
the vaults of the holy monasteries here in Kieff are thus venerated 
now ; people piously pilgrimage hither. If I were not the guardian 
of these things, the spiritual head of the diocese, some one else 
would be. I hope, then, with God’s help, to dispose in a more reli- 
gious way than any one else could of the funds realised by means of 
this blasphemous fraud.” 

In order to understand to what extent the belief thus preached 
and propagated is a misrepresentation of faith, we must penetrate to 
the fountain-head of Christianity itself, and carefully note what 
we find there. I am now speaking not of any new discoveries, 
historical or critical, but simply of what we all know of Christianity. 
Turning to the source of all Christian doctrine—the Gospels—we 
find there a principle which completely excludes outward worship, 
condemns it, and in the clearest and most positive manner repudiates 
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proselytism of every kind. The further we recede from the early 
ages of Christianity and the nearer we approach our own times, the 
more marked becomes the deviation of the accepted teachings from 
these simple principles laid down by Christ Himself. 

This deviation began already during the lifetime of the Apostles 
themselves, and was especially favoured by Paul, who was extremely 
given to proselytizing and preaching, and the more widely Chris- 
tianity spread throughout the world, the more accentuated became 
these divergences, until at last it formally adopted as one of its stock 
methods that outward worship and regular teaching and preaching 
which Christ Himself had so unequivocally, so emphatically repu- 
diated. 

During those early ages, however, the word “church ” was taken 
to mean all those who shared that faith which I still regard as essen- 
tially true—a notion correct enough, under the circumstances, and 
as long as no attempt was made to define that faith in words. For 
faith cannot be expressed in words. The notion of the true Church 
was also occasionally made use of as an argument against those who 
dissented ; but down to the reign of Constantine and the meeting of 
the Nicene Council it was still a mere notion and had not got beyond 
this embryonic stage of its evolution. From the time of Constan- 
tine and the Nicene Council, however, it became hardened and 
crystallized into a thing—a thing of fraud. This was the true 
beginning of the long series of impostures devised by metropolitan 
archbishops with relics, and by simple priests with the Eucharist, 
miraculous icons of the Virgin, &e., &c., which so astound and 
horrify us now and cannot be satisfactorily explained—so incredibly 
abominable are they—merely by the filthy lucre coveted and reaped 
by their authors. The fraud is very ancient, and it was not de- 
vised by private persons whose only vice was inordinate love 
of gain and indifference to the means of acquiring it. The 
monster does not exist among men who is capable of planning 
and carrying out such an abominable fraud, were he indeed the 
first, and were there no other motives than those that lie on the 
surface. 

















































































































The causes that led to this deception were of an evil nature. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” They consisted of hatred, 
human pride, hostility to Arius and others, and an evil incomparably 
greater than any of these; the unholy alliance of Christians with 
temporal power. Constantine the Emperor, who personified that 
power, and had attained at that time—according to Pagan notions 
—the summit of human greatness (he was enrolled among the gods), 
embraced Christianity, gave an example to all his subjects, con- 
verted the people, lent a helping hand against heretics, and by 
means of an wcumenical council built up a “ united, true Christian 
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faith.” In this wise the Christian Catholic faith was fixed for all 
times and countries. 

It was so natural to allow oneself to be thus imposed upon that 
even at the present day people continue to believe in the salutary 
effects of that momentous event. And yet, interpreted by the light 
of simple reason unclouded by theological prejudices, the effect of it 
all was that the majority of Christians there and then abjured their 
faith. It was the epoch of the parting of the waters; when the 
rank and file of Christianity turned round from right to left, and 
moved off in the direction of Paganism. Charlemagne and Vladimir 
rallied the stragglers later on ; ond people have omsieusl to march 
steadily in the same direction ever since. The ecclesiastical fraud 
consisted in the adoption of Christianity by the temporal power, an 
act which was desirable and useful only to those who, understanding 
the letter of Christianity, failed to comprehend its spirit. For to 
embrace Christianity without first renouncing the temporal power 
is either to deride the doctrines of Christ or to falsify them. The con- 
secration of the power of the State by Christianity is blasphemy ; 
nay, it is more than blasphemy—it is the ruin of Christianity itself. 

Having lived fifteen hundred years under this sacrilegious union 
between pseudo-Christianity and the State, it needs no slight effort 
on the part of mankind to forget all the specious sophisms by means 
of which, during that protre acted period, the teachings of Christ 
have been garbled and twisted and contorted for the purpose of 
fabricating arguments to prove the legality and sanctity of the State 
and the possibility of its becoming truly Christian. But under- 
neath these heaps of sophisms lies the hard fact that the words 
“Christian State” have about as much meaning as the words 
“warm ” or “hot ice.” Only one of two alternatives is possible : 
either there is no State or else there is no Christianity. In order 
fully to realise the truth of this statement, we must first divest our- 
selves of all those fantastic notions which have been so carefully 
instilled into our minds from our childhood upwards, and put the 
plain blunt question, What are the scope and aim of the so-called 
sciences of history and jurisprudence which are taught us with as 
much solicitude as if they contained the secrets of longevity and 
happiness? As a matter of fact these “ sciences’’ have no scientific 
basis whatever ; they are neither more nor less than a disguised but 
elaborate apology for violence and brute force. 

Putting on one side the history of all other nations, let us cast a 
glance at the story of that state which was the first to make an 
alliance with Christianity. In Rome a nest of highwaymen had 
come to be established in the course of time, of men who throve on 
the proceeds of robbery, murder, violence of all kinds, and had 
become so powerful that they subdued whole nations. These robbers 
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and their progeny, led by ringleaders commonly called Casars, 
plundered and tortured the population in order to glut their 
lusts and passions. One of the heirs of these robber-chieftains, 
Constantine by name, having read a large number of books and 
cloyed his passions with life’s pleasures, came to the conclusion that 
he preferred certain Christian dogmas to his former beliefs, the 
Mass to human sacrifice, and one God and His Son Christ to the 
worship of Jupiter, Venus, and Apollo; and he accordingly issued 
orders that this faith be introduced and spread among the people 
under his sway. 

“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them . . . but it shall not be soamong you... Thou shalt 
not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery ; lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth; judge not; resist not evil.” There was no 
one to call his attention to these teachings ; but what was said to 
him by those whose duty it was to accentuate the main doctrines of 
Christ practically amounted to this :—‘‘ You wish to call yourself a 
Christian, and to continue at the same time to be a robber chief, to 
strike, burn, go to war, live lewdly, slay, and repose elegantly in 
the lap of luxury ? All this is feasible enough.” 

And they adjusted Christianity to his wants and wishes, arranging 
it far more pleasantly than could have been expected. They were 
sagacious enougb, however, to foresee that when reading the Gospel 
he would, some time or other, become painfully aware of what the new 
faith does really demand of all men who embrace it, viz., a Christian 
life, and not merely the construction of churches and frequent visits 
to them. This they anticipated and duly provided for by adding to 
and abstracting from Christianity in such an ingenious way that 
he might continue to call himself a Christian, to live asa pagan, and 
not perceive that there was any contradiction between his professions 
and his acts. On the one hand Christ, it was clear, had come solely 
for the purpose of redeeming him and all men; and, on the other 
hand, the fact that Christ had died gave Constantine the right to 
live in harmony with his tastes; nay, more, he had only to repent 
and swallow a morsel of bread and wine, and behold he had salvation 
in his clutches, and everything was forgiven him. 

Nor was this all. They actually blessed and consecrated his 
power and influence as robber chief, declared that it was from God, 
and anointed him with oil. In acknowledgment of this he, on his 
part, arranged to their liking the gathering of the clergy, he decreed 
the nature of each individual’s relations to God, and ordered the 
decree to be read over and repeated to each man for his guidance. 
And every one was satisfied, and the faith thus trimmed and 
arranged has prevailed on earth for more than a thousand years, for 
other brigand captains imitated Constantine, and introduced it among 
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their subjects, and were all anointed in consequence, all this being 
done in obedience to the will of God. Whenever a scoundrel suc- 
ceeded in pillaging and plundering every one else, and killing 
thousands upon thousands of men who had done him no wrong, they 
took him and solemnly anointed him, for he was evidently a man 
of God. 

In Russia it was husband-murder and harlotry personified that 
were of God godly ;* in France it was Napoleon. As for the clergy 
—not only were they also of God, godly, but they were almost gods 
themselves, seeing that the Holy Ghost had taken up his abode 
within them. The Holy Ghost is also present in the Pope, and in 
our most holy Synod with its ¢schinornik commanders. And when- 
ever the anointed of the Lord for the time being—that is to say, 
the ringleader of these robbers—conceives the desire of striking a 
blow against his own or a foreign people, they straightway prepare 
holy water for him, sprinkle therewith the cross (the cross which 
Christ carried and on which He died, because He persisted in repu- 
diating these same robbers), take it in their hands and bless him, 
and send him forth to slay, hang, and decapitate in the name of 
Christ crucified. 

And all this throve and prospered as long as they lived together 
in concord ; but they soon disagreed and fell to reviling each other, 
calling each other brigands and robbers—which they indeed are ; 
the people, meanwhile began to listen attentively to these terms of 
abuse, and gradually ceased to believe in the anointed ones of the 
Lord and in the living receptacles of the Holy Ghost, and learned to 
call all these persons by the right names which they so freely deal 
out to each others, viz., robbers and deceivers. 

But this digression about robbers is only by the way; I have 
touched upon them because it was they who first demoralised those 
who later on became professional deceivers. 

The main question at issue is the evolution of the deceivers, the 
pseudo-Christians. We find, then, that they degenerated from what 
they were or might have been, in consequence of their unnatural 
union with the brigands. It could not be otherwise, for they left 
the right road from the moment that they consecrated the first king 
and assured him that by using violence he could assist the faith 
whose essence lies in meekness, self-denial, and endurance of evil. 

All this is not the story of a fantastic Church, but of the real 
Church such as it has been ever since its hierarchy fell under the 
power of kings and Tsars ; and its history is made up of a long series 
of vain efforts on the part of this unfortunate hierarchy to preserve 
the truth of Christ’s doctrine intact, while preaching it by means of 
lies and deviating from it by their acts. The significance, the raison 


(1) The Empress Catherine. 
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d’étre of the hierarchy is founded upon that of the doctrine which 
they undertake to teach. This doctrine speaks of meekness, of self- 
denial, of love, of poverty ; and is preached and propagated by 
means of violence and lies. 

In order that something should be left for the members of the 
hierarchy to teach, it was absolutely necessary for them to hold fast 
to (i.e, not formally to repudiate) the doctrine of Christ; but in 
order, on the other hand, to be in a position to whitewash themselves 
and their illegal union with the temporal power, they were forced to 
resort to the most ingenious devices to hide the essence of that doc- 
trine, and for this purpose deliberately shifted its centre of gravity 
from the essence to the outward form and expression. And this was 
done by the hierarchy, i.e., one of the sources of that counterfeit 
faith which is preached by the Church. The source itself is the 
union of the hierarchy, under the name of Church, with that form of 
violence known as temporal power. And the reason why people are 
so eager to teach their faith to others is because the true faith would 
convict them of apostasy; hence they seek to set up a concocted 
creed of their own in its place, the sole advantage of which is that 
it acquits them of all crime. 

Now true religion may be present anywhere, everywhere ; except, 
of course, where manifestly false religion holds sway over men ; 
that is to say, when the faith which is allied with violence—the State 
religion—prevails. Thus all so-called schisms and heresies may be in 
possession of the true faith, whereas of a certainty it will not be 
discovered in the creed that is united with the temporal power. 
It may appear paradoxical, but it is none the less true that the 
appellations, “ Orthodox,” “Catholic,” “ Protestant”’ faith, as these 
words are used in everyday language, mean neither more nor less 
than religion allied with the temporal power, mean State creeds, 
and therefore false religions. 

The conception of a Church, that is to say, of unanimity on the 
part of a numerous body—of the majority—of believers, coupled 
with proximity to the fountain-head of the Christian doctrine, was 
made use of during the first two ages of Christianity as one of the 
secondary and less conclusive arguments put forward by apologists 
in the heat of controversy. Paul alleged the direct authority of 
God for his teachings: “ how that by revelation he made known 
unto me the mystery.” Another founded his statements upon the 
authority of Luke, and they all said: “Our conceptions of religion 
are correct, and the proof thereof consists in our numerous assembly, 
our ecclesia, or Church.” But it was only from the time of the 
Nicene Council, called together by the Emperor, that the over- 
whelming majority of believers in the doctrine of Christ were called 
upon to accept a direct deliberate fraud. 
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The conception of a Church was no longer, as theretofore, a poor 
argument put forward to add to the force of other equally poor 
arguments ; for some people it became identical with power. Being 
united with the temporal power, it began to act like that power, and 
it is a proven fact that every form of religion that ever allied itself 
with the secular power ceased by that same act of alliance to be a 
religion, and became a fraud. 

Now what is the doctrine taught us by Christianity, whether we 
understand by this term the teaching of any one or of all Christian 
churches? No matter in what way we examine it, whatever stan- 
dard we may employ to sift and classify it, this doctrine falls—in 
virtue of its own specific gravity, as it were—into two sections sepa- 
rated from each other by a sharp line of demarcation ; in the first 
place, the body of dogmas, beginning with that of the divinity of the 
Son, of the Spirit, and their relations to each other, and ending with 
that of the Eucharist, with or without wine, under the form of 
leavened or of unleavened bread; and in the second place, the code 
of moral precepts commanding meekness, poverty, purity of body 
and of soul, forbidding us to judge others, urging us to free our 
fellows from slavery and from fetters, and to live in peace with all 
men. 

These two bodies of doctrine, in spite of the indefatigable efforts of 
the teachers and doctors of Christianity to mix them up, never yet 
combined; they have always been as distinct from each other as a 
drop of oil and a drop of water. The difference between these two 
aspects of Christ’s teaching is too marked and striking to be over- 
looked by anyone, and everyone has it in his power to glance at and 
examine the fruits of the one aspect, and of the other as seen in the 
life of nations, and according to the nature of these fruits to draw 
his own conclusions as to which of them is the more important or, 
if I may use such an expression, the truer of the two. If we look at 
the history of Christianity from this angle of vision we are horrified 
by what we see. From the very beginning to the end, down to our 
own day—ay, down to this very hour—whithersoever we turn our 
eyes, whatever dogma we take up, from the very first one of the 
divinity of Christ to the last, whether it be that relating to the way 
in which the fingers must be joined in making the sign of the cross 
or the dogma of the Eucharist with or without wine—the fruits of 
all the mental labour spent in the attempt to explain the dogmas 
have been without exception, malice, hatred, executions, banish- 
ment, burnings at the stake, torture. If we now turn our attention 
to the moral aspect of the Christian doctrine, from Christ’s retire- 
ment to the desert in search of communion with God down to the 
custom of giving loaves of bread to the prisoners in Siberia, we 
shall find that the fruits thereof have been all our modern concep- 
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tions of good, together with all the joy-giving, consolatory occur- 
rences and types that relieve the otherwise barren pages of history. 

It was quite natural for those persons to err who had not clearly 
before their eyes the fruits of each of these two aspects of Christian 
doctrine ; indeed it was well-nigh impossible for them to do other- 
wise than err; it was equally excusable for all those who, living and 
working honestly according to their lights, were drawn into these 
barren controversies, without perceiving that with these dogmas of 
theirs they were serving not God but the devil, unmindful of what 
Christ. himself had said, that He was come to destroy and dissipate all 
dogmas ; another class whose error may well be excused comprises 
those who, having inherited the tradition of the importance of these 
dogmas, had their minds so completely warped by the irrational 
intellectual training they received, that they were unable to discern 
their error; and, lastly, those ignorant people may well be excul- 
pated who attach no meaning to dogmas, and regard them as mere 
empty words or fantastic notions. But for us who know the prime 
significance of the Gospel, which repudiates all dogmas, for us who 
see the fruits borne by these dogmas during the past ages of history 
in all nations of the earth, there is no excuse if we go astray. 

Is the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God 
indispensable or not? What results did its promulgation produce ? 
Hatred, abuse, derision. And what were the compensating advan- 
tages? Absolutely none. And has the teaching embodied in Christ’s 
refusal to condemn the adulteress produced good or evil? What have 
been the results? Thousands upon thousands of men and women 
have been softened and humanised by the remembrance of it. 

Another consideration that should not be overlooked is this: Has 
unanimity ever been attained in the matter of dogmas? It is need- 
less to reply that it has not. Is there any difference of opinion 
respecting the obligation of giving alms to the necessitous person 
who pleads foralms? Absolutely none. And yet it isthe former of 
these teachings, the dogmas, which are called in doubt by some, wholly 
rejected by others, and coldly accepted by a third class of persons, 
which are of no earthly use or assistance to anyone, and which work 
the ruin of many—it is these dogmas, I say, which the hierarchy put 
forward und continue to put forward as the essence of the faith; 
while as for the moral precepts concerning which all men are agreed, 
which are absolutely necessary and eminently helpful to every one, 
which materially contribute to the salvation of men, the hierarchy, 
though it has not presumed wholly to set them aside, has not 
had the courage to declare that they constitute the essence of Christ’s 
doctrine, for that doctrine would rise up in judgment against them. 

Leo Torsrot. 
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TILE SECOND IDYL OF THEOCRITUS. 
‘“ INCANTATIONS.” 


a. 


OnxE great charm of the Sicilian Idyls is that they preserve for us 
so many details regarding the private life of the Greeks, and fill 
thereby to some extent the chasm in Greek literature made by the 
destruction of innumerable comedies. 

In this respect the Second Idyl of Theocritus possesses a peculiar 
interest. It relates the unhappy termination of an everyday 
romance, in which the woman loved “not wisely but too well,” 
while the man—a Syracusan lady-killer of the finest fashion— 
played Lothario’s part, and walked away when he was tired of her. 

The scene is a house roof or open terrace, perhaps a garden, in the 
town of Syracuse. The sea is visible at no great distance, and the 
moon rides high in starry heavens without a flaw of cloud. Here 
Simaetha, the abandoned beauty, has collected the necessary utensils 
for a solemn incantation. She is assisted by her maid Thestylis, 
confidante and accomplice in the previous love episode. Simaetha’s 
object is twofold: either to draw her faithless lover, Delphis, back 
by magic charms; or, failing that, to make him pine away in. 
misery. 

A fire of charcoal has been heated in a metal brazier; and before 
this stands the instrument which I have translated “wheel of the 
magic spells,” in my English version. The Greek name for it was 
Iynx; because they used to attach a bird called the wryneck, or 
Tynx Torquilla, to a revolving wheel. hoping by means of its excited 
cries to lure the desired person to their dwelling. In course of time 
the bird seems to have been omitted. But the wheel retained its 
name ; and folk talked of “ setting an Iynx going against so-and-so.” 
Simaetha, in the thirtieth line of the idyl, calls this wheel “the 
brazen rhombus.” 

While keeping this engine in rotation, and continually addressing 
it, Simaetha heaps various ingredients upon the coals. All of them 
have some symbolical relation to Delphis: meal to represent his 
bones, laurel leaves to crackle and consume as he is meant to do, 
wax to melt like his flesh in a fever-furnace. The witches of 
antiquity, followed by those of medixval times, were in the habit 
of melting down waxen images against the people whom they wished 
to waste. Dolls of this sort had the name of dagys (€ayis), and 
Simaetha (line 110) compare herself to one of them. 
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Among the potent herbs which she employs, we find hippomanes. 
I have translated this by “coltsbane.”” Nobody knows what it was; 
but the Greeks thought that it maddened and attracted horses on 
Arcadian mountains. The lexicons identify it with some plant of 
the spurge tribe. The scholiast describes it as having “fruit like 
that of the wild fig, and dingy foliage resembling a poppy’s, rough 
and thorny.” Here as elsewhere, the uncertainty about Greek 
botany is annoying toa lover of the picturesque in literature. Later 
on in the same idyl (line 78) Simaetha compares the hair of 
Delphis to helichrysus. We cannot point to the plant in question. 
Some suppose it to have been a creeping herb, like moneywort. 
Others prefer to recognise in it that ivy of the south-lands, which 
bears such beautiful pale amber berries. 

Among other things, Simaetha casts a fragment of the fringe from 
Delphis’ cloak into the fire. This gives her heart a stab. She 
utters the only cry of live affection in the poem, while she watches 
that last memento of her lover shrivel on the coals. For the rest, 
rage and thirst for revenge predominate in her fierce injured nature. 

The tigerish fury of the woman is shown in the last threat she 
flings at Delphis, just at the moment when the incantations have 
been finished. She will pound up a venomous reptile, and mix it in 
some potion, and take it to him to drink upon the morrow. Then 
suddenly she dismisses the slave Thestylis, bidding her take charmed 
unguents to be smeared upon the doorposts of her lover. Thestylis 
is told to mutter that she is smearing the bones of Delphis. This 
final touch of Greek witchcraft carries a student of history in imagin- 
ation over many tracts of time to Milan in the seventeenth century, 
when scores of wretches were tortured and done to death as smearers 
(untori) of plague-substance on their neighbours’ doors. 

All this while the silence of the scene, in contrast with the turbu- 
lence of Simaetha’s fevered passion, has been sustained with subtle 
touches of suggestion by the poet: the serenity of tranquil night, 
the silvery untroubled sea, the city drowned in slumber, save when 
dogs howl, reminding the enchantress that her spells are working, 
drawing Hecate to the cross-ways. At length she is alone. Turning 
to the moon in heaven, she pours forth the story of her love and 
sorrow. 

We are introduced to the sacred procession at the festival of 
Artemis, when maidens carried baskets to the goddess, or led wild 
beasts in leashes—lions, leopards, Libyan monsters—in honour of 
the patroness of savage creatures. It will be remembered that one 
of Sir Frederick Leighton’s most successful early pictures attempted 
to put this Syracusan solemnity on canvas. 

In an evil hour, Simaetha, yielding to the prayers of an old ser- 
vant, arrayed herself in the finest clothe she could find, and sallied 
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forth to see the show. They had not gone far before her eyes fell on 
two young men—Delphis the Myndian, and his comrade, Eudam- 
nippus. The glistening skin of their throats and breasts told that 
they were coming from the wrestling ground; for there, as Greek 
fashion was, athletes anointed their flesh with oil and scraped the oil 
off with a strigil, at the termination of their exercises. The statue 
of the Apoxyomenos, in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, exhibits 
a gymnast performing this salubrious act. If we choose we may 
imagine that Delphis, on that unlucky morning, was the living 
image of this noble remnant of Lysippan art. Euripides called the 
young Athenian athletes “ breathing statues that adorn the city.” 

At any rate, Simaetha fell madly, irrecoverably in love with 
Delphis on the spot. The language she uses to describe her passion 
might be compared with similar passages in Sappho, Pindar, Theognis, 
the Phaedrus of Plato. These graphic delineations of love at first 
sight make us understand why the Greeks so often spoke of over- 
whelming desire as a disease. 

Prostrated in mind and body by the violence of her affecticn, she 
at last sends her maid for Delphis. He arrives, and is found to be 
an accomplished rhetorician, as well as a handsome fellow. Theo- 
critus, without breaking the style of his poem, delineates in Delphis 
what the French would call un be? homme a bonnes fortunes—plausible, 
subtle, accustomed to success in love, conceited, selfish to the core. 

His speech throws interesting light upon another detail of Greek 
manners: the custom gallants had of going in company at night to 
serenade their ladies, wearing wreaths, and carrying symbolic gifts 
of apples. It was usual on these occasions to suspend garlands of 
flowers and foliage, tied with crimson ribbons, on the doorposts. 
But sometimes, if the suitor was forlorn, he lay all night across the 
threshold; and sometimes, if he was insolent, he would break into 
the charmer’s house with axe in hand and flaring torches. 
Alcibiades at Athens won notoriety by frequent exploits of the 
latter kind. 

We need not follow the progress and the termination of Simaetha’s 
romance. The tale is told with simplicity, directness, and a touch 
of pathos. 

In the English version I have tried, so fur as this was possible, to 
reproduce the rhythms of the original, feeling that though our 
prosody does not lend itself with ease to the hexameter, more is 
gained than lost by adhering to the measure of the Greek. In one or 
two instances I have adopted a turn of expression from Mr. Lang’s 
prose translation, as where I render the word xystis (a trailing 
robe worn by Greek women on ceremonial occasions) by “ holiday 
mantle.” 
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Il. 


Where are the laurel leaves? Come, Thestylis! where are the love 
charms ? 

Wreathe me the brazen bow] with crimson fillets of lamb’s wool ; 

So shall I bind to my will that man, my beloved, who afflicts me. 

Twelve long days have passed, and he hath not come to my home- 
stead, 

Doth not know if I died or am yet in the land of the living, 

Hath not knocked at the door; oh, heartless! Certainly elsewhere 

Love hath wafted his soul feather-winged, and the queen Aphrodité. 

I on the morrow will go to the wrestling-ground that he haunteth, 

Meet with him face to face, and load him there with reproaches. 

But for the nonce mean I to bind him with runes: and, Selene, 

Shine thou fair in the heavens; for to thee will I chant through 
the silence, 

Calling on Hecate too, hell’s queen, who maketh to tremble 

Even the hounds as she goes through the tombs of the dead and the 
black blood. 

Hail, Hecaté, dread dame! to the end be thou my assistant, 

Making my medicines work no less than the philtre of Circe, 

Or Medea’s charms, or yellow-haired Perimedé’s. 

Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Lo, the barley-grains pine first in the fire! With a full hand 
Cast on, Thestylis! Where, fond maid, are thy wandering wits 
flown ? 
Kven to thee, unto thee, am I turned to a scorn and a hissing F 
Cast on, crying the while, “’tis the bones of Delphis I scatter ! ” 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Delphis hath hurt me ; and I ’gainst Delphis am burning the laurel : 
Yea, as the singed leaves shrink and crackle, caught by the fierce 
flame, 
Burst in a sudden blaze, die down, and we see not a cinder, 
So likewise may the flesh of Delphis waste in the burning. 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


E’en as I melt this wax with the might of the god to assist me, 

So let Myndian Delphis in love’s flame speedily languish ; 

And as the brazen orb whirls, so by the queen Aphrodité 

Spellbound may he revolve and whirl at the door of my dwelling. 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 
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Now will I offer husks! But, Artemis, thou the unyielding 
Heart of hell canst move and aught that is more adamantine ! 
Thestylis, hark : to our spells the whelps in the city are baying! 
There where the three ways meet, She stands: quick, clash with 
the cymbals ! 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Hushed is the deep broad sea, and hushed are the winds of the 
heavens ; 
But never hushed in my heart is love’s ache e’en for an instant : 
Nay, I am all on fire for him, for the lover who left me, 
Ah, poor me! not a wife, but an outcast, reft of my maidhood. 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Thrice libation I pour, and thrice, queen, utter the love-weird : 
Be it a girl who sleeps at his side, or a man peradventure, 
May he as quite forget as Theseus once, so the tale goes, 
Quite in Dia forgot his beautiful-haired Ariadné. 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Coltsbane—here is the weed, it is grown in Arcady—maddens 
Fleet-foot mares on the hills, and the hot-veined fiery stallions : 
Like unto them may I see mad Delphis drawn to my dwelling, 
Like to a madman speed, lured forth from the sunny palestra. 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


This fringe Delphis dropped, it fell on a time from bis mantle : 
I now tear it to shreds, and cast them away to the fierce flame. 
Woe, woe, torturing Love! Why, sucking the life from my entrails, 
Dost thou cling like a leech of the mere, and drain me of heart’s 
blood ? 
Wheel of the magic spells, draw thou that man to my dwelling. 


Lo, I will crush thee an eft, bring thee bane to drink on the morrow. 


Thestylis, up, take now these herbs, and see that you smear them, 
Smear their juices well on the jambs of his door: on the door where 
“’en till now I am hung, and he recks nought of my anguish. 

Spit, as you smear, and say “’Tis the bones of Delphis I’m smearing.” 


Now that at length I’m alone, where shall I begin with the love- 
dirge ? 

Where shall I take up the tale? Who brought my soul to this sorrow? 

Came one morn by our way the basket-bearer Anaxo, 
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Travelling toward the grove of Artemis; many the wild-beast 
She had ranged for the show, and a lioness was there among them- 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


Then the Thracian slave of Theucharidas—she was my nurse, 
Neighbour of ours, now dead—with prayers implored and besought me, 
“Would I not see the show?” But I the unlucky, the hapless, 
Joined with her and went, wrapped round with a tunic of fine 
thread, 
Over which I had thrown Clearista’s holiday mantle. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


Scarce had we reached the midpoint of the road by the dwelling of 
Lycon, 
Delphis when I beheld with Eudamnippus advancing : 
Blonder of cheek and chin were the youths than yellowing ivy, 
Yea, and their breasts far brighter of sheen than thou, O Selené ; 
Showing they just had come from the noble toil of the wrestlers. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


I, when I saw, how I raged, how the flame took hold of my bosom, 
Burned my love-lost heart! My beauty waned, and no longer 
Watched I the pomp as it passed; nor how I returned to my home- 
stead 
Knew I, for some fell bane, some parching disease had undone me: 
Ten days, stretched on my bed, and ten nights dwelt I in anguish. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


Often the bloom of my flesh grew dry and yellow as dye-wood ; 
Yea, and the hairs of my head fell off, and of all that I once was 
Nought but skin was left and bones ; and to whom did I not turn, 
Whose roof left I unsought;where an old crone chanted a love-charm ? 
Still no solace I found, and time sped ever a-flying. 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


So at the last to the maid I told the truth, and the whole truth: 

“ Thestylis, up, and bestir thee, seek out some cure of my heartache! 

Soul and body am I in the hands of the Myndian : hie thee, 

Watch by the wrestling-ground of Timagetus, the athlete ; 

For it is there that he haunts, and there he delighteth to linger.” 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


“There, shouldst thou find him alone, draw near and silently beckon : 
Say, ‘Simaetha demands thee !’ and lead him back to my dwelling.” 
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Thus spake I, and the maid went forth, and brought me the shining 

Bright-limbed Delphis home; but I, when I heard on the threshold 

How with footfall light he crossed and went through the doorway, 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


Colder than snow I became in heart and marrow, my forehead 
Poured down sweat like dews that drip from the wings of the south- 
wind, 
Nor could I utter a word; nay, less than children aslumber 
Drowsily murmur in dreams as they turn to the mother above them. 
But like an image of wax my fair form stiffened and shuddered. 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


He, when he saw me, the loveless, he fixed his eyes on the ground 
floor, 
Took his seat on the bed, and spake, as he settled himself there : 
“ Verily thou hast outrun me, Simaetha, no less than I lately 
Racing outran in the course, as it happed, our lovely Philinus, 
Calling me thus to thy roof, or e’er I appeared of my own will.” 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


“ For of a truth I had come; by sweet Love, yea I was coming, 
Joined with a pair of friends, or three peradventure, at nightfall, 
Carrying hid in my heart the apples of young Dionysus, 
Poplar twined on my head, to Herakles holy, the white bough, 
Twisted around all ways with bands of glistening purple.” 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


“ Had you received me, they would have taken it kindly ; for I too, 
Famed am I for speed and beauty mid all my companions ; 
Happy enough had I been, had I kissed thee but once on thy fair 
mouth : 
Still had ye thrust me forth, had the house-door haply been bolted, 
Then by my honour should axe and torch have broken upon you.” 
Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 


“ Now, as it seems, I first owe thanks to the Cyprian goddess : 
After the Cyprian thou hast caught my heart from the burning, 
Lady, by bringing me here, inviting me thus to thy dwelling, 
Half-consumed as I am: for verily Love, when he listeth, 
Kindles a blaze more fierce than Lipara’s lord Hephaistos.” 

Think on my love, and think whence it came, thou Lady Selené. 
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‘‘ He with his madness dire will scare the maid from her chamber, 

Yea, and the bride who leaves the bride-bed warm with the hus- 
band.” 

So he spake, and I, who was all too lightly persuaded, 

Placed my hand on his hand, and drew him down on the bed- 
clothes : 

There in a moment flesh from flesh took warmth, and our faces 

Glowed with a flush more deep, and we murmured soft in the 
silence. 

Well, to be brief with my tale, nor tire thee, Lady Selené, 

Love’s last rites were fulfilled, and both of us blent in our yearning. 

Faultless was I in his sight till yesterday only, and faultless 

Was he in mine likewise : but now all’s changed, for Philista’s 

Mother, my flute girl’s, came—the mother she is of Melixo— 

Early to-day just when the steeds of the sun were ascending, 

Heavenward drawing the Dawn rose-armed from the river of Ocean ; 

Much had she to relate, but this was the pith of it: Delphis 

Loves ; be it girl or boy for whom he pines in his passion, 

Surely she could not say; thus much, however, that always 

Quaffed he the unmixed wine of Love, and at last in a rapture 

Hurried amain, as he said, to sect wreaths on the doors of his 
darling. 

This from my guest I learned, and what she told is the pure truth ; 

Twice or thrice in a day was he wont to come to my dwelling, 

Yea, and he oft with me would leave his Dorian oil-flask : 

Now twelve days have elapsed since I caught but a glimpse of him 
only: 

Some new joy hath he found, and I am as though I had ne’er been. 


Well then! These strong charms shall bind him; and if he per- 
sist in 

Hurting my heart, by the Fates, he shail knock ut the portal of 
Hades! 

Such are the evil drags I store in a casket against him, 


Learned in their use, dread queen, through the rede of a Syrian 
stranger. 


Nay, turn thou thy steeds in the joy of thy soul to the ocean, 

Lady revered! my pain I will bear, as I vowed to endure it. 

Farewell, Queen of the heavens, in the sheen of thy splendour, and 
farewell, 

All ye lesser stars that follow the wheels of the still Night! 

JoHn Appincton Symonps. 
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A CELEBRATED FRENCHWOMAN. 


Nor altogether worldly, nor altogether a saint, Madame de Mainte- 
non, as she herself avows, was ostentatious in her virtue. The real 
fact is, that at the cost of incalculable sacrifices, she succeeded in 
earning for herself all but universal respect and esteem. After her 
death, opinion asserted itself more freely ; many pronounced her not 
only deficient in imagination, some went even so far as to doubt 
whether she could be credited with a heart. 

She was certainly not emotional. The following frigid consola- 
tion offered by her to a friend, the Princess des Ursins,' in some 
great trouble, will make it evident that the heart, if it existed, was 
not shown outwardly. ‘‘Madame,” she placidly remarks, ‘we should 
endure in silence the sorrows that Providence sees fit to send us.” Ex- 
cellent true! as Iago would doubtless have exclaimed, but none the 
less too “excellent hard!” We have only to follow up this advice 
to Madame des Ursins with Madame de Maintenon’s own account of 
her interview with Madame de Fontanges,” and it will not be diffi- 
cult to understand the antipathetic feeling with which the pseudo- 
Queen still inspires a certain number of excellent people. ‘ The 
King sent me to Madame de Fontanges” (writes Madame de Main- 
tenon *) “ who was in a perfect fury about something that had put 
her out. His Majesty dreaded a scene, so I tried to induce her to 
adopt the high-minded resolution of leaving him, at the same time 
dilating on the nobility that would characterise such a course. 
‘Madame,’ was her impetuous answer, ‘You speak to me of 
giving up a passion as though it were an old dress!’”’ In fact, of 
those reasons by which, according to Pascal, “ the heart is supreme 
over reason,” Madame de Maintenon was profoundly ignorant. 
‘It is my desire to be respected,”’ she writes to her director, “ that 
protects me against passion,‘ and, as to my punctiliousness in con- 
versation, it is solely due toa strong sense of worldly prudence,’ 
—-the same prudence which is the chief characteristic of Madame 
de Maintenon’s eloquence, an eloquence born of sagacity; not like 
Madame de Sévigné’s, of emotion. The eloquence of Francoise 
d’Aubigné is the outcome of experience and toil ; the eloquence of 
Madame de Sévigné is the outburst of a true woman’s heart, though 


(1) It was then the custom in France to translate foreign names: ‘‘des Ursins”’ 


stands for Orsini. 
(2) Geffroy, vol. ii., p. 359. 
(3) Geffroy, vol. i. 
(4) Lettre 4 l’ Abbé Gobelin, son confesseur, 8 Janvier, 1680. 
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one, it must be remembered, which prosperity and good fortune had 
allowed to beat naturally, an advantage the value of which it is 
impossible to overrate. Poverty had not cramped Marie de Rabutin’s 
feelings from childhood, or imposed on these feelings the necessary 
restraint of perpetual prudence. While Francoise d’Aubigné, in 
1644, was emerging from her wretched infancy, oppressed by the 
treble burden of good birth, paternal disgrace,’ and positive beggary, 
her contemporary, ‘la Demoiselle de Bourgogne,” as Madame de 
Sévigné calls herself, was being led to the altar by the “Beau 
Sévigné.” 

Love is woman’s natural “climate,” if we may be allowed the 
expression. Placed in its atmosphere at the proper moment of 
existence, her nature expands, as did Madame de Sévigné’s; ex- 
cluded from it, as was Francoise d’Aubigné, the heart becomes 
transformed, only too fortunate if, in the process of transforma- 
tion, it escapes being withered up. Good birth, combined with 
beggary, is a terrible anomaly ; on men it weighs heavily enough, 
but it is for women that it reserves the brunt of its tyranny. 
Let us picture one of these penniless “ gentlewomen”; young, 
we will say, and with all the instincts and impulses of youth. 
She has only to be innocently natural, to become at once an 
object of suspicion, or worse. Or, if in order to disarm censori- 
ousness, she stifles her feelings and is coldly comme il faut, she is 
pretty certain to be set down as either a hypocrite or a prude. Her 
heart may never assert itself except at the expense of her character : 
and her character can never hope to be secure except at the expense 
of her heart. Suffering should evoke something more than mere 
endurance. It should rouse to action, at least, if there are to be 
women like Jacqueline Pascal and Charlotte Corday, women capable 
of living and dying for an abstract love, as Juliet died for Romeo, 
passionately. Though Francoise d’Aubigné’s “ passionately mode- 
rate”? nature prevented her from rising to heroism, she had at all 
events sufficient courage to enable her to face danger, whatever the 
cost. She resolved to bear the heat of the battle in the world, and 
not out of it, in a convent. Her precocious wisdom, her modest but 
quite adequate estimate of her fighting capacities, her predominant love 
of respect and esteem, these complex considerations, neither sublime 
nor base, but simply a mean between the two, induced her at the early 
age of sixteen to adopt as the ruling principle of her life “ Vertu malgré 
tout.” How firmly this principle was rooted may be gathered from 
the following assertion of Mademoiselle de Lenclos. ‘I have tried 


> 


(1) M. d’Aubigné, Francoise’s father, had been condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment for forgery. 
(2) Geffroy, vol. ii. 
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in vain,” ? writes Ninon, “ to cure her of her virtue, but she believes 
too much in God!” The time at which Mademoiselle d’Aubigné 
became Madame Scarron is precisely the period of M. de Villarceaux’s 
first fit of adoration for Mademoiselle de Lenclos. Still this idolatry 
was not so ardent as not to be susceptible of diversion in favour of 
Ninon’s lovely friend. What Madame Scarron herself felt about 
this devotion she has not revealed, but she has presented us with a 
glimpse of M. de Villarceaux’s personal appearance in the following 
passage addressed to his wife:—‘27 August, 1660, day of the 
King’s* entrance. M. de Villarceaux’s dark face was much remarked 
and his appearance greeted with great applause.” Did the “dark 
face” make any impression on the cautious narrator? We expect 
it did; otherwise, at the very time that its owner was most ardent 
in his attentions, she would hardly have sought as eagerly as she 
did the society of her admirer’s wife. Evidently she considered 
her best chance of safety was to place the wife between herself 
and the husband. The incident bore its fruit. Forty years later 
one of Madame de Maintenon’s best entretiens to her “ children of St. 
Cyr,” as she terms them, was a disquisition on the sorrows of mar- 
ried life: and as she used laughingly to avow to her brother that all 
she knew of married life was by hearsay, in all probability it is no 
other than Madame de Villarceaux who there represents the pattern 
of “love, patience, and mercy.” 

‘*Let us picture,” she writes, ‘‘a young husband who deems it fashion- 
able * not only to neglect his wife, but to make love to other women whom he 
sometimes may eyen encourage to insult her; thus humiliating not his wife 
alone, but the mother of his children. Now if to all these outrages the wife 
will only oppose patience, it not unfrequently happens that the husband, 
heartless though his conduct has been, feels her charm revive once more, and 
returns to his duty. But mind you, my dear girls, this little martyrdom is 


very seldom a passing affair; it may have lasted for years. Above all things, 
lay this to heart—eyen at the best, marriage isno joke. ‘ Quand yous serez 


mariées yous yerrez bien qu’il n’y a pas de quoi rire!’ ” 

Through her whole life the grand-daughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné, 
the comrade of Henri IV., could never forget the domestic degrada- 
tion of her early childhood and the abject poverty with which she 
was surrounded. So indelible was the recollection of those miserable 

ays, that more than half a century afterwards we find her writing 
days, that than half tury aft d find h ting 
to a “ Mother of St. Cyr” the following precept on the duties of 
genteel poverty :—“ Our girls must work,” she writes. ‘ Common 
housework must not disgust them.* They must obey; they are 
poor, and they must remember their poverty.” This last injunction 
(1) Walckenaer sur Madame de Sévigné. 
(2) Lettre ’ Madame de Villarceaux, Manuscrits de Versailles. 
(3) Geffroy, vol. ii., p. 19. 
(4) La Vallée, Entretiens de St. Cyr, p. 135. 
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is evidently inspired by the rankling of the wound received as long 
ago as 1639 from the gaoler’s daughter. The incident was this. 
The child, who was a sort of playfellow of Francoise d’Aubigné, 
came to her one day in high glee, to show her some rather costly 
playthings just given to her, little Francoise herself being dressed 
in rags. The little D’Aubigné, however, was equal to the occasion. 
“That you may have fine toys,” she replied, ‘and even money, 
is possible, and I don’t deny it; but I am a ‘demoiselle’ and you 
are not!” 

From this episode Francoise d’Aubigné formed her estimate of 
the proper attitude to be observed by indigence to wealth. Ever 
afterwards, whether at her aunt’s, Madame de Neuillant ‘ keep- 
ing the geese with a mask on her nose,”' or at the Maréchale 
d’Albret’s, degrading her superior faculties to humour the whims of 
a worthless nonentity; or,” at Madame de Montespan’s, witnessing 
indescribable scenes between the favourite and the King,’ every- 
where and always the same lesson serves. Henceforth she knows 
that the only answer to the insolence of wealth is dignified reserve ; 
in order that no one else may ever presume to remind her of it, she 
never ceases to keep her poverty well in view ; her humility becomes 
the armour of her pride, and impertinence and vulgarity are trium- 
phantly held at bay. 

But such lessons are dearly purchased. Dignity may be vindi- 
cated, but youth is destroyed. When at four-and-twenty all 
that life can record is a successful contest with the avarice of a 
Madame de Neuillant and the caprices of a Madame d’Albret, when 
not one of its healthy teachings, its love deceptions even, have been 
experienced; when no affections have been blighted, no illusions 
swept away; when in fact respectability—call it a good reputation, 
if you will—has been achieved at the cost of everything else that is 
vital to humanity, the day, it is true, is won, but the inner woman 
is destroyed. Then comes the hour for the censors, and by the voice 
of no less a man than M. Cousin,‘ they declare Madame de Mainte- 
non to have been “as devoid of the sense of duty as she was of the 
capacity of loving.” 

Here, however, M. Cousin’s delicate insight into feminine nature 
is decidedly at fault, for in reality Madame de Maintenon possessed 
both. She was far from insensible to duty, and she certainly had 
the capacity of even warm affection. Of this the following passage, 
relative to the young Duc du Maine’s illness, is an incontestable 
proof.® 

(1) Entretiens de St. Cyr. 

(2) Geffroy, vol. i. 

(3) Lettre 4 l’ Abbé Gobelin. 

(4) Jacqueline Pascal, 1 vol. 

(5) Letter to the Abbé Gobelin, vol. i., p. 55. 
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‘‘The suffering that the Duc du Maine is undergoing through the treat- 
ment of his English doctor keeps me in the most frightful anxiety. I am 
terrified at the sight of all the remedies my dear child is ordered to take.” . . . 
Again she adds: ‘Monsieur le Duc was seized yesterday with a high 
fever.1 As my health depends on his, I could not help fainting at the moment 
he was taken ill. His society, dear child, is delightful to me; he requires my 
constant care, and my tender love for him makes this care my dearest and 
most precious occupation.” 


That Madame Scarron’s austerity should have allowed her to 
accept the place of gouvernante to the illegitimate children of Madame 
de Montespan and the King has been, of course, the subject of 
unlimited criticism, and of sometimes even very sharp abuse. “ Once 
having the honour to approach the King, I could speak to him as a 
Christian and as a real friend.’’ Thus writes Madame de Maintenon 
to her spiritual director, the Abbé Gobelin, in 1669. 

So far, so good; but are such posts as these conferred entirely 
without solicitation? The proof of the contrary is furnished by the 
fact that the Marquise herself writes as follows in the year 1666 :— 
‘Madame de Thianges (sister to Madame de Montespan) has intro- 
duced me to her sister, the Marquise de Montespan. I depicted my 
misery without lowering myself, in fact, I think even Madame de La- 
fayette* would have been satisfied with the d propos of my expressions.”’ 
Besides, Madame de Maintenon’s detractors might have remembered 
that under Madame de Lavalliére’s reign at court, Madame Colbert, 
the Minister’s widow, who was admittedly irreproachable, had held 
herself highly honoured by the appointment to that very same post. 

But “nous voulons toujours qu'une grande fortune soit l’ouvrage 
d’un grand dessein,” says M. Brunetiére in his remarkable study of 
Madame de Maintenon, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and, to believe 
that only good fortune or intrigue can achieve greatness, is to the 
envious, no doubt, some sort of consolation. 

It happens, however, that in Madame Scarron’s case, neither the 
one nor the other were at work, and instead of imagining Madame 
Scarron cajoling ministers, mistresses, bishops, and directors,’ it 
would have been just as easy to attribute her success to the real 
cause—the good offices of powerful friends. 

In the year 1638 Madame d’Aubigné (née Cardeilhac) and her 
daughter Francoise had returned from ‘“ La Martinique.” They lived 
in the neighbourhood of Scarron and Mademoiselle de Lenclos, upon 
an income of two hundred francs a year and the charity of their 
friends. In 1650 Madame d’Aubigné died, and in order to continue 

(1) Abbé Gobelin, vol. i., p. 52. 

(2) Madame de Lafayette, the ‘‘amie’’ of M. de Larochefoucauld, author of the 
Maximes, wrote numerous novels, among which the Princesse de Cléves is noted as her 
chef @euvre. 


(3) ‘Madame de Maintenon,’’ by Ferdinand Brunetiére, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 
Février, 1887. 
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his practical assistance to her, Scarron’ married Francoise. Evidence 
of Scarron’s delicate behaviour in the whole matter is to be found’in 
his wife’s assertion that, at his death, she merely lost in him the 
best of all her friends. 

Scarron’s house was a gay one, but to meet on equal terms such 
men as Ménage, Fenquiéres, Segrais, Racan, the first ‘‘causeurs ” 
of the day—such women as Madame de Sévigné? and Madame de 
Lafayette, eminent Italian, Spanish, and Latin scholars, poor unedu- 
cated Francoise was endowed with nothing but her esprit. This, 
however, sufficed. Bearing in mind the miseries of the past, and the 
precariousness of her present position, she determined to convert 
the guests at her husband’s famous suppers into steadfast friends. 

She felt that, Scarron once off the scene, she must again become 
the “ waif and stray” of former days, exposed to insults, belonging 
to none, protected by none; she therefore made the most of the ten 
years of her married life in the effort to surround herself with 
friends; ,this cannot be called intrigue, it is simply self-defence. 
That she had been prudent was seen in 1660 when, becoming a widow, 
she gained the hospitality and protection of the Montchevreuils and 
later on of the Hendicourts. 

Madame de Montchevreuil had a numerous family, and among 
her infant children one required special attention; here again the 
natural human love so systematically stifled by Francoise d’ Aubigné 
asserts itself, as we have seen it did towards the little Duke du 
Maine. 

“ Little Montchevreuil has a bad leg. None can manage him 
but myself, and I have ordered that I shall be called for at any 
hour to nurse the dear child.’’® 

Three years here, two years there, at other times moving from 
one lodging to another, everywhere and always in poverty; that is 
the history of the eight years that elapse from the time of her 
widowhood, 1660, to the date of her entering the Duc du Maine’s 
household, as already mentioned. 

Ever since the first meeting at Madame de Thianges, the Mar- 
quise de Montespan had taken a fancy to Madame Scarron. “My 
aunt and Madame Scarron were equally pleased with each other ; 
they found each other as clever as they really are,” * writes Madame 
de Caylus. 

In the year 1669, when she entered on her post of gourernante 
she was thirty-six. At the time when youth devotes itself to dreams, 

(1) Scarron, at his marriage, had already been an invalid for the last twenty years. 


(2) The Marquise made the acquaintance of Scarron shortly after his marriage and 


on the occasion of this acquaintance Scarron dedicated a sonnet to Madame de Sévigné. 
(8) Entretiens de St. Cyr, Geffroy, vol. i. 
(4) Geffroy, vol. i., p. 26. 
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her reality had been Scarron, a noble-hearted, but infirm old man! 
Now at the hour of life when woman’s heart beats highest Scarron 
was gone, and her realities had become once more the familiar ones 
of her childhood—struggle and poverty. 

No youth, no love! Rigid honour! strait-laced indigence! 
such was her past. Renown might do its best; it could never 
take the place of happiness, or efface the memories that misery had 
branded on her heart. 

The actual beggary of the streets at Niort in 1649' was now 
exchanged, in 1669, for even worse—the beggary of the “salon.” 
When at the age of twelve she had stood ragged and frozen at the 
convent door, her soul at least had been clothed in hope. Now her 
heart was torn—not her dress. Still courage was left to her, and 
with that courage she struggled on. With that céurage, also, she 
turned human into abstract passion; and gave to a “passion de 
V’Ame,” as Descartes terms it, all she had denied to herself. 

She became an “ éducatrice.” ‘ Any praise which you please to 
give me on my educational capacities I will swallow thankfully. 
Je suis véritablement persuadée que j’en sais beaucoup la-dessus.” ” 

Thus she wrote to the Princesse des Ursins after the foundation of 
St. Cyr. What M. Scherer, in his excellent articles in the Temps,* 
describes as Madame de Maintenon’s “ pedagogical” tastes are not 
mere tastes; they are the result of a “ call,” of a genuine vocation, 
and this is superabundantly proved by her “enseignements de 
St. Cyr.” 

In the year 1669 her own experience had made her already a 
consummate physician of “soul diseases.” Was it not therefore 
natural that she should aspire to take out a diploma for the treat- 
ment of evils which she felt confident of her ability to alleviate, if 
not to cure. 

She had moral acquirements to spend ; not “ honey,” like Fénélon, 
but “ marrow,” with which to strengthen her disciples. It is, then, 
surely possible to admit that in her case the promptings of pure in- 
spiration may have at least superseded those of mere personal 
interest. . 

The ten years of her life at Vaugirard with the Prince, as well as 
the years which followed, were the favourite theme of her St. Cyr 
lectures. 


‘T often climbed up ladders,” she was wont to say to her girls in 1707, ‘and 





(1) ‘* Housed by charity, Madame d’ Aubigné and her daughter had obtained from the 
Jesuits of Niort the privilege of receiving three times a week a pot of soup, which either 
brother or sister went to fetch at the door of the convent, where they stood herded 
among all the other beggars.”—1705, R. P. Duverger, Dean at Saintes: Geffroy, 
vol. i., p. 5. 

(2) Geffroy, vol. ii. 

(3) Four articles upon Madame de Maintenon by M. Scherer in the Zemps of May, 1887. 
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no work was too humble for me;! besides this I had to keep the ‘ nourrices’” 
from overwork for fear of their injuring their health. Often have I walked 
disguised from nurse to nurse, carrying provisions under my arm: many a 
night have I passed with one of the children ? who was lying ill in a house out 
of town. I used to return in the morning, entering by a back door, dress, 
and then openly drive away, and pay my visits to Mesdames de Richelieu and 
d’Albret, so that no one might have a suspicion of these mysterious doings of 
mine.” 3 


But although these mysterious doings had nothing in them, Madame 
de Coulanges thought it worth while to waste reams of note-paper 
in entreating Madame de Sévigné to unravel the secret! How- 
ever, finding itself baffled, Parisian society philosophically turned 
its attention to the tragedy of Madame Henriette’s death, and the 
comedy of La Grande Mademoiselle’s marriage,‘ the unfathomed 
“mysteries ” ending in the King’s presenting the gourernante 
with the estate of Maintenon, whence she derived her new name and 
title. A few months before this gift, in September, 1674, Madame 
Scarron had written as follows to the Abbé Gobelin :— 


‘*T have just had a regular scene with Madame de Montespan ; I shed tears, 
and she told the whole affair to the King in her own fashion, denouncing me as 
‘une bizarre qu’il faut ménager!’ She can never be my friend, and without 
friendship I cannot live.” 


In 1675 Madame Scarron again writes to the Abbé :— 


‘** Matters between Madame de Montespan and myself have come to ex- 
tremities, and before the King, too! I shall not be able to endure it much 


9) 


longer. .... Do not abandon me. . . . . God’s will be done! 


All these little storms were only forerunners of the great thunder- 
clap that came in 1675 from the Bishop of Meaux, in the shape of 
an “ order” to the King to leave the Favourite behind him in his 
expedition to the Netherlands. But the defeat was only short- 
lived, being followed by a triumphant reconquest by the Favourite, 
which Madame de Sévigné recounts to Madame de Grignan as 
follows :— 


‘* Ab, my daughter, what a triumph at Versailles! What redoubled impor- 
tance! Whata solid re-establishment! What a Duchesse de Valentinois !* 
Did absence ever give such zest to a return? She absolutely dazzles the 


$99 


Ambassadors! 


And now, at last, Madame Scarron, hitherto always on the de- 


(1) Geftroy, vol. ii. 

(2) The King had three children by Madame de Montespan—Mademoiselle de Blois, 
the Comte du Vesin, and the Duc du Maine. 

(8) For a long time Madame Scarron kept her charge unknown to the public. 

(4) Madame Henriette, daughter of Charles I., died in 1669. She inspired the 
Berenice of Racine: ‘‘La Grande Mademoiselle’? was Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
whose bellicose temper had won her that sobriquet. She married M. de Lauzun. 

(5) Diane de Poitiers, ‘queen over three kings.”’ 
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fensive, can afford to throw off her armour. She is a woman of 
rank, with a definite court “status,” a free being, with the right to 
speak and breathe independently. In 1676 we find her enjoying 
her first visit to her estate. ‘I have had here,” she writes,! 
‘‘ Madame de Barillon, Mademoiselle de Montgeron, Madame de 
Montchevreuil. The King has sent me ‘ Le Notre.’* Madame de 
Giuise has also visited me.’’ One can well imagine her enjoyment 
of “home”; the delight of being a hostess to one who had 
hitherto never been anything but a guest ; the liberty to speak or to 
be silent ; but her newly-found freedom only made the return to 
the yoke more irksome. ‘It goes ill with me at Court,” she writes 
in July, 1677, to the Abbé Gobelin. ‘ My affairs are worse and 
worse, nothing seems to improve them. I am in despair. I cannot 
go on for ever giving up my life and my salvation like this.” She 
who had once had to fight for bread now fought off honours! 
In 1679 she became “ Surintendante ” of the Dauphine’s household, 


the highest Court title next to being “Surintendante” of the 
Queen’s. ‘I am told,’ writes Madame de Sévigné, “ that Madame 
de Maintenon is to have high promotion. I am not at all surprised ; 
to justify these honours she need only be herself, full of goodness 
“C’est un esprit qui suffit 4 Madame de Montespan 


and esprit!” 


et n’excéde pas le Roi,” said a contemporary. Her delightful con- 
versation was, according to Madame de Sévigné, “a new land ” dis- 
covered by the King: a peaceful land, and probably, therefore, all 
the more welcome after Madame de Montespan’s stormy empire. 

It was after an expedition in 1679 to Baréges with the Duc du 
Maine that, under the pretext of giving reports of the Duc’s health, 
Madame de Maintenon commenced her direct correspondence with 
the King. Then between 1678 and 1679 occurred the definite rup- 
ture with Madame de Montespan, followed in 1680 by the death of 
the Queen. ‘Duty and pleasure having simultaneously failed 
him,” writes Madame de Maintenon, “the king finds himself 
in a situation as novel as it is distasteful.” On the day of the 
Queen’s death the future wife was quietly stealing out of Versailles, 
when the Duc de la Rochefoucauld seized her arm, peremptorily 
drew her back, and ushered her into the royal apartments with these 
words: ‘This is no moment to desert his Majesty ; he needs your 
help now more than ever.” 

From that day Madame de Maintenon “ passed* every evening 
from eight o’clock till ten, conversing quietly with the King: 
Monsieur de Chamaraude escorts her in, and escorts her out in the 
face of the whole world!” In the summer following the Queen’s 


(1) Letter to Madame d'Aubigné, Geffroy. 

(2) The great organizers of Versailles. 

(3) Madame de Sévigné. Geffroy, vol. i. 
VOL. XLIX. N.S, QQ 
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death the Court went to Fontainebleau; “ but,” writes Madame de 
Caylus,* “ the King will go nowhere without Madame de Maintenon, 
and she will come here with Madame la Dauphine as a matter of 
course.” Recurring to that period she continues: ‘ I remember I was 
then particularly struck by a good deal of unusual agitation in my 
aunt’s manner, which I now conclude must have been occasioned by 
uncertainty as to what would be the result of the important event 
then on the ‘tapis.’ In fact, I now feel certain that her heart at 
that particular time was no longer free: to explain the tears she 
could not restrain, she told her servant and myself that she had ¢ «/es 
capeurs,’ nevertheless, oddly enough, she was able to drive out at all 
sorts of unreasonable hours in the sole company of Madame de Mont- 
chevreuil.” Why these tears, these night drives? why the over- 
throw of the moral equilibrium of such a woman, if it was not that 
the “one love of a lifetime,” described by La Rochefoucauld,* had 
become hers at last ? Unless every feeling was numbed, unless hei 
heart was dead, was it likely that this desolate woman could refuse 
her love to one whom Madame de Lavalliére had never forgotten ? 
Is it not probabie, then, that Madame de Caylus was right, and that 
when Madame de Maintenon came down to Fontainebleau her heart 
was “no longer free” ? 

A very short time after the return to Paris, according to St. Simon, 
the secret marriage took place in the King’s private apartments at 
Versailles, before the Archbishop de Harlay, Louvois being the 
King’s witness, while M. de Montchevreuil officiated in the same 
capacity for the Marquise. Mass was performed by the Pére la 
Chaise, confessor to the King, and served by Boutenot, his Majesty’s 
valet. Perhaps Madame de Maintenon’s most triumphant achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that her secret marriage has never been doubted. 

Two years afterwards came the “ Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,’ prohibiting all free religious practice allowed by Henri IV. 
in 1598. If St. Simon is right, and Madame de Maintenon really 
instigated this arbitrary act against her former co-religionists (all 
the D’Aubignés had been Huguenots), she at least did something 
towards atoning for it by the foundation of St. Cyr in the following 
year (1686) “a creation” (according to the Mercure Galant of 
September, 1686) “only to be equalled by that of the Hotel des 
Invalides.” 

St. Cyr (“the King’s wedding gift,” says Scherer) was the 
outcome of the lessons of Madame de Maintenon’s life. Just as a 
great physician devotes himself to the cure of one particular disease, 
founds a hospital for this malady, and alleviates, if he cannot cure, 
its victims; so, with the same noble zeal, did Madame de Maintenon 


(1) The precise but somewhat pompous biographer of Madame de Maintenon. 
(2) Maximes, ‘‘T] n’y a qu'un amour,”’ &e. 
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found St. Cyr, which may be called a hospital for the treatment of 
“ poverty-stricken gentility ”’—a disease formidable enough to adults, 
but far more morally fatal to the child, inasmuch as from the day 
it first draws breath the poor little creature is the innocent victim 
of the folly or misfortune of its parents. They have either mis- 
managed or gambled, or been overtaken by disaster; but, whatever 
the causes, it has been necesary to invoke “charity.” There is the 
crime, and one which the unfortunate child is doomed to expiate 
probably through the whole of its life. Nowhere welcome, every- 
where friendless, such a child is either left to itself or driven to 
associate with low-born playfellows, who make “ fallen gentility” the 
perpetual object of their sneers, while the hints and innuendoes of 
so-called friends soon teach it to renounce all respect for its parents. 

In the case of a girl, twelve years of her life will not have passed 
before she discovers that she is the victim of all this misery, all these 
humiliations, simply because she is poor. All the homilies of Holy 
Writ will not console her for the bitter tears she is daily made to 
shed, and it will not require much reflection to come to the conclu- 
sion that in real truth poverty is shame. From the day that a 
girl is driven to that conclusion she must either rise or sink—rise 
morally above the world, or sink into the depths of falsehood and 
dishonour. To be able to resolve on and maintain a middle course, 
like Francoise d’Aubigné, requires her moderate nature, a nature 
capable of resisting the human, without invoking the aid of the sub- 
lime. It was precisely this moderation of temperament that was the 
mainspring of the system on which Madame de Maintenon modelled 
the conduct of her life. She dispassionately examined and analysed 
her own case, as if it had been another woman’s. Her “ solidity ” * 
enabled her to stand, as it were, midway between godliness and 
pleasure, without clinging to the one or leaning on the other. This 
innate moderation endowed her in no common degree with diagnostic 
precision. She did not expect from others her own placid courage : 
she well knew that, having once discovered that poverty is shame, a girl 
would have recourse to deception in order to escape; if not the cause, 
at least the effect. Truth, then, was the only cure, for in truth 
alone lies the dignity of poverty. It was accordingly by the agency 
of truth that a St. Cyr girl, having once appreciated her real posi- 
tion, was to be taught to accept it with patience and equanimity. 
Two hundred years later another great woman, Margaret Fuller,* 
when dealing with the subject of youthful deception, testified to the 
excellence of this system by adopting it herself. 

It was a cardinal principle at St. Cyr that a girl was never to 
lose sight of her poverty, lest she should be diverted from mental 
(1) According to the King, her leading characteristic. 

(2) See Memoirs of Margaret Fuller. 
aQq2 
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elevation, her sole future resource against the difficulties and hard- 
ships she was destined to contend with. 

‘‘T saw yesterday,” writes Madame de Maintenon to Madame de Caylus, in 
1707, ‘‘ that the bodices of the Mesdemoiselles de Conflans were much too low 
and their ‘modesties’ also not high enough.! It ought to have been often 
enough impressed on my girls at St. Cyr that it is indelicate to wear such 
dresses, but the very remembrance of their humble condition should have made 
it incumbent on Mesdemoiselles de Conflans to rise superior to fashion. 
Nothing is so ridiculous as for young girls who are compelled to dress ex 
grisette? to exhibit their throats for the sake of Za Mode! Speak to Mesde- 
moiselles de Conflans about this ; it is insufferable.” ® 


St. Cyr had existed in an embryo state before Madame de Main- 
tenon’s time, first at Montmorency, then at Noisy-le-Sec. It was 
only after the King gave the property to Madame de Maintenon that 
Mansart converted it into the splendid structure that has since become 
a military college. 

The constitution of St. Cyr was “laique,” and though the lady 
teachers were “nuns,” they were neither “cloistered” nor called 
“mother,” but ‘‘ Madame.” 

“ My institute is for action, not prayer,’ the Marquise used to say, 
the word “action,” as opposed to “ prayer” being merely intended to 
denote the unconventuality that M. Gréart alludes to in his remark- 
able work, L’ Education secondaire des filles, where he terms Madame de 
Maintenon the first of “laique” teachers. We may observe, by the 
way, that Monsieur le Recteur of the Paris Academy calls Madame 
de Maintenon “la premiére des institutrices laiques,’’ whereas, as a 
matter of fact, she never was “une institutrice,’’ but “une éducatrice.”’ 
Education was with her the foremost aim—not “instruction.” ‘Educa- 
tion”? as understood by Madame de Maintenon, was to be a moral 
capital, an assured “resource ” to be taken away by the girl at her 
departure from the school; not a short-lived scholarly success in 
examination, but, as it were, a permanent fund to which the girl 
might at all times have recourse. 

Education, like food, is only nutritive when assimilated ; and as 
assimilation is essentially a natural and spontaneous process, it was 
one of Madame de Maintenon’s chief studies to adapt education to 
the assimilative capacities of her girls, a task in which she was aided 
in no small degree by her knowledge of the strength and weakness 
of the sex under her care. Prepared to find in woman’s imagination 
alike temptation and its antidote, it is to imagination above all things 
that she seeks to impart a healthy tone. She first calls forth her 

(1) ‘‘ Modesty,” lace tied round the body. 

(2) ‘*Grisette,’’ a costume then worn by poor girls of good family. 

(3) The ‘‘ uniform ”’ of the ladies is to be seen at the ‘‘estampes”’ of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale: it was of black ‘‘étamine,”’ falling straight in long pleats ; a white frill at the 
neck ; under the veil a white twill cap. The gloves were black kid, lined with white 
kid to preserve the whiteness of the hand. 
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girls’ admiration for ‘le Beau abstrait,” she peoples their brains 
with Plutarch’s great men, she fires them with enthusiasm of Roman 
and Greek grandeur ; she then turns to Racine and Corneille, making 
the same girls /ive through the heroic deeds of Esther and Pauline! ? 

Thus, to brace their imagination, but from another point of 
view, Madame de Maintenon has Madame Guyon down to St. Cyr, 
to instruct her children on metaphysical subjects. When once well 
imbued with the creations of great thinkers, she directs the children’s 
minds to concentration; they are made to digest thoroughly all the 
nourishment they have received. In Madame de Maintenon’s system 
it is the girl’s mind that is stimulated, not merely her mechanical 
“memory”; she is taught to think; that is the talisman with 
which, when once acquired, she will be able fearlessly to confront 
life. 

Destined as a rule to make a poor marriage, the St. Cyr girls 
would have to lead a rough, lonely sort of life in what was then called 
a “chateau,” but what was in reality nothing better than a farm- 
house of the present day. Qualified, as she should be, however, to 
read the book of life, her mind would lift her out of her surroundings. 
Amidst the country, Pascal, Bossuet, Montaigne, and Plutarch 
would commune with her as they communed in after years with 
Eugénie de Guérin. 

Madame de Maintenon’s training system is that of cultivation, 
not reformation — cultivation being fertile, whereas reformation is 
necessarily effete ; for whilst straining her brain to acquire the more 
evenly balanced capacities of man, woman inevitably loses her 
natural gift of spontaneous intuition. 

Intuition—the “poetic nature’’—is, above all others, the true 
woman’s gift; a gift as strongly manifested when breaking 
Mademoiselle Pascal’s heart,’ as in Imogen’s poetic submission to her 
unjust husband’s decree. Though this gift is inherent in woman’s 
intellect, it does not follow that it should be always apparent. But, 
whether visible or invisible, it lives; and par excellence in woman. 
Its first stage is attention; its second stage, meditation ; its third 
stage, action. In its first stage it leads to observation, in its second 
stage it leads to study, in its third stage it may lead to creation. 

Possessed only of the first of these three stages, namely, observa- 
tion, woman is already equipped with a formidable resource against 
ennui. Moreover, observation will lead to reading, and reading to 


(1) This system of enthusiasm had, however, more than once somewhat unlooked-for 
results. Two of the St. Cyr girls became so much more ‘enthused ’’ with the real 
than the ideal that they were impelled to run away with heroes of a less classic mould. 
Still, as there were 200 girls at St. Cyr, and as the pair who did run away came to no 
eventual harm, the system cannot be blamed for these two backsliders. 

(2) Jacqueline Pascal, sister of Blaise, owed her death to the signature which, against 
her will, she was forced to give to the formulaire. 
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expression, in other words, writing. Observation lends a halo to the 
most homely cares and finds beauty in the dullest landscape. 

Madame de Maintenon’s self-made education had preserved her 
from “ pédanterie,” and “ pédanterie”’ would certainly have prevented 
her marriage with the King. Louis indeed afterwards avowed that 
his fear of finding her a “ blue stocking” made him hesitate a long 
while before proposing the marriage. Then, too, the Marquise’s 
wisdom and experience had led her to conclude that with woman the 
moral education is of by far the highest importance. Her end was 
only accomplished when the girl’s mental resources were strongly 
enough established to enable her in after years to rise superior to such 
circumstances as childlessness or loneliness, when she had sufficiently 
mastered the mechanism of meditation to profit by the lessons of 
experience. 

It was by “essay” writing that she tested the mental calibre of 
her children. For “fine” writing, or any that did not provoke 
reflection, she had supreme contempt; she was never satisfied that 
she had done her duty towards a future woman until the intellect 
was not merely well cultivated, but had begun to show symptoms of 
growth. 

In her moral teaching, in order to stimulate her girls to the 
acquirement of personal dignity, she would not hesitate to instance 
herself, and, in so doing, to expose her own weakness. 


‘“* It was my wont in my early youth ! to appear in the highest society in a poor 
black ‘ étamine,’ more conspicuous in that attire than a St. Cyr uniform would 
be at Court. All this was really nothing but ostentation, the wish to show by 
an opposite extreme that, having no means of competing with other ladies in 
dressing, I showed myself altogether superior to it. This drew towards me a 
world of admiration. Could it be conceived that so young a person could have 
the courage of such simplicity’ I appeared in this case in a far better light 
than if I had worn a discoloured silk dress such as poor ‘ demoiselles’ will do 
in their effort to follow fashion without the means. I kept steadfast to my 
resolution of receiving no presents. Almost my only possession of any value 
was a lovely amber fan. This was one day lying on a table, when a gentle- 
man who was admiring it accidentally let it fall, and it was broken to pieces, 
which naturally I greatly regretted. The next day this same gentleman sent 
me a dozen fans of the same kind as the one he had broken. I sent them back 
and did without any fan at all! You will hardly believe what respect this 
won for me, and that very respect was so precious to me that I would not for 
the world have exchanged it for any gift, however priceless.”’ 


Apart from the all-absorbing topic of St. Cyr, Madame de 
Maintenon’s correspondence mostly mentions political anxieties. 

On the 10th April, 1707, she doubts the capacity of the Maréchal 
de Tessé :—“ < Italian affairs’ * trouble you, Madame; for my part, 
the Maréchal de Tessé’s own despondency makes me uneasy!” But 

(1) Geffroy, p. 23, vol. i. 
(2) Lettre 4 la Princesse des Ursins, p. 120, Geffroy, vol. ii. 
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in August, 1707, matters have mended ' :—* So much for our prognos- 
tications, Madame! The Maréchal has just rendered France the 
greatest service; the siege of Toulouse is at anend! Our navy is 
brilliant! The Duke of Savoy is out of Provence!” Still the 
Marquise did not occasionally disdain what Madame de Sévigné 
terms “le ragoit des petites histoires’’—the “relish of gossip ”— 
und the Princesse des Ursins gratifies her by sending detailed 
descriptions of the Queen of Spain’s Court. 

** The Spanish ladies,”’ writes Princesse des Ursins, 21 March, 1707, ‘‘ never 
appear before five o'clock. They rise between eleven and twelve, breakfast 
from two to three, then sleep. In the Queen’s apartment, after kneeling for 
the baise-main, they have to squat on the floor, with the exception of the wives 
of the grandees, who are allowed stools. They have no accomplishments ; 
they do not dance, or play, or sing. The only talent they seem to possess (it must 
be owned to perfection) is that of begging, for they are perpetually asking 
favours for their husbands, their friends, or their household. They wear small 
relics of saints, rosaries, crosses, &c. These manners and customs, Madame,”’ 
ends the Princesse des Ursins, ‘‘may have their merit, but it must be con- 
fessed that they certainly lack the merit of being entertaining.” 

In her turn the Marquise is on occasion a Court chronicler. To 
console the King of Spain, Philippe V., for being separated from all 
his friends, the Marquise writes to him a gossiping letter about 
home doings. In this letter, after a glimpse of the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, Philippe’s sister-in-law (née Carignan), we are told that 
“Ia Duchesse de Bourgogne is becoming French (October, 1707) ; 
she is gay, though at need capable of great gravity.” But in spite 
of her great position, in spite of the interests of St. Cyr and politics, 
throughout the Marquise’s letters, from 1704 till the end of her life, 
there is one element that always predominates—satiété! “ When 
[ think of the loathing’ I have always felt for the Court, I see that 
God destined me to live in it in order to save me.” In 1707 she 
tells us of her daily routine in Versailles :— 








‘*On his return from the hounds, the King comes to my apartments; when 
once with me, no one else is admitted. Then, when we are alone, I have to 
listen to all his yexations, his cares, his griefs. Often he gives way to floods 
of tears! His power of conversation is nil. Our t’te-d-téte is often interrupted 
by some minister with bad news. The King then sets to his work. [If it is 
desired that I should be present, I am called for; if not, I retire. Whilst the 
King is at work, I take my supper, though it is not once in two months that I 
am allowed any comfort during this meal. ‘So hurried am I through it all 
that I order my dessert to be brought in with my meat. I leave Mesdames 
d'Hendicourt and de Danjeau at table, as they cannot accomplish such a hasty 
meal as myself; for which, indeed, I have often dearly paid by illness.” 


Of the friends of her obscurer days, Mesdames d’Hendicourt, de 


lanjeau, de Montchevreuil, and even Mademoiselle de Lenclos’ 


(1) Lettre 4 la Princesse des Ursins, p. 137, vol. ii., Geffroy. 
(2) Geffroy, p. 43, vol. ii. 
Mademoiselle de Lenclos was well-born anl received from her father, a clever 
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(though the latter not openly, yet always faithfully), are those to 
whom Madame de Maiutenon has still remained true. If her friend- 
ship for Racine was not invariably constant, it is accounted for by 
his Jansenistic tendencies. ‘In the world” (writes the Marquise 
to Madame de Gassion, a lady of St. Cyr) “you would certainly 
have found more pleasure than at St. Cyr, but you would have lost 
your soul! Racine would have fascinated you, and drawn you 
into the Jansenist cabal.”” If Racine had been aware of this letter, 
it would scarcely have disconcerted him less than a certain other 
epistle from Madame de Sévigné to her cousin Bussy.' “Poor 
Racine,” she writes, “‘ who slumbers in the arms of Endymion’s fair 
mistress, has a singular notion of playing courtier! Witness the 
following astounding remark to his Majesty: ‘I no longer wonder 
at a soldier’s bravery: his life is so detestable that it makes death 
quite welcome!’” In 1715 Louis’ reign was drawing to a close. 
“‘T wish your condition were as peaceful as mine,” writes Madame 
de Maiutenon, ten days after the King’s death, to the Princesse des 
Ursins. “The King died like a saint and like a hero. I have left 
the world which I always hated, and am living here at St. Cyr 
in the most lovable retreat conceivable.’ It is in this lovable 
retreat that, having passed through the successive stages of misery 
and opprobrium, doubtful appreciation, and, finally, prosperity and 
greatness, Francoise d’Aubigné quietly prepares for the last stage of 
all, death. 

Four years after Louis had been laid in St. Denis, the doors of her 
room are softly opened, the Visitor silently beckons, and she, who 
in her days of darkness and sorrow had never implored his aid, 
greets him with a tranquil smile and passes away. 


‘** You cannot doubt, my dear cousin,” writes the Duchesse de Lude * shortly 
afterwards to the Princesse des Ursins, ‘‘that having lived sixteen years with 
so estimable a woman as Madame de Maintenon, I am deeply moved by her 
death. You will recognise her disinterestedness by the fact that she possessed 
at her death only a sum of 16,000 francs, which was divided between Mesdames 
de Caylus and de Noailles. She had also about 12,000 francs’ worth of 
silver, which also went between Mesdames de Caylus and de Noailles; the rest, 
as well as a red damask bed, went to Mademoiselle d’Aumale. As to her two 
estates, she had already settle1 them at her marriage on M. de Noailles.” 


man of the world, a sound classical education. One of her most lasting associa- 
tions was with St. Evremond the epicurean. At fifteen she commenced a long life as a 
refined epicurean, a réle to which she consistently adhered till her death. She never 
lost a friend, and proved herself fully worthy of her reputation of trés-honnéte homme, 
a happy definition of her unimpeachable honour and deficient virtue. 

(1) Letter 685, p. 180, Edition Hachette, vol. iv., respecting Racine and Boileau on 
the subject of the army. 

(2) The Duchesse de Lude had been lady-in-waiting to the Duchesse de Bourgogne, 
and consequently thrown much in the society of Madame de Maintenon. Geffroy, 
vol. ii., p. 395. 
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Madame de Maintenon’s correspondence, voluminous as it is, leaves 
us wholly in the dark as to her motives and conduct in relation to 
all the most important events of her life. We have ream upon 
ream about politics and St. Cyr, but as regards the Scarron mar- 
riage, the introduction to Madame de Montespan, the acquain- 
tance with the King—as to what part she played in these 
turning-points in her career, we are without a syllable of infor- 
mation. In truth, personal reticence, and, above all, reticence of 
the heart, are from first to last the characteristics of Madame de 
Maintenon’s correspondence. It is seldom that the vibration of a 
woman’s heart is not somewhere or other perceptible in her letters. 
Through their ‘“ correspondence” mainly has the world become 
acquainted with women such as Mesdames de Lafayette, de Sévigné, 
Angélique Arnaud, de Lenclos, &c.—women whose hearts, let it be 
noticed, whether moved by human or religious emotion, were al- 
lowed to beat normally. That is the main point. With Francoise 
d’Aubigné, “ prudence” having at the time of trust and enthusiasm 
reigned supreme, none of that spontaneous emanation of feeling 
which is the true “being’’ with the woman can be expected to 
spring forth even from her letters. 

M. Geffroy’s highly interesting publication has shown us, there- 
fore, new and loftier aspects in Madame de Maintenon’s mind and 
soul; thanks to him, we see her now devoid of intrigue, and nobly 
given up to the cause of “education.” Only once, the few lines 
Madame de Caylus writes on the days preceding the marriage, might 
lead one to see “she was but human after all.” Still this state- 
ment is vague, and comes not from her own pen. Rather than con- 
clude with Cousin, however, that Madame de Maintenon was heart- 
less, we prefer to agree with Larochefoucauld, ‘“ qu’il n’y a qu’un 
amour,” but that there may be divers ways of feeling it, and that in 
Francoise d’Aubigné’s case the way was certainly determined secrecy, 
in speech and in writing—secrecy in life, and in death. 

Yerra pe Bury. 
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I po not propose to write a statistical and exhaustive account of 
either of the subjects named in the title of this article. Statis- 
tics are dry in themselves, and I have no doubt there are others 
far better fitted than I am to boil down either Poor’s Raidlwuy 
Annual or the statistics of the mining industries of the States 
of Virginia and Tennessee. My object is rather to give a general 
picture of the railway question in the United States from its 
political aspect as regards America, and from its financial aspect as 
regards the foreign investor, and to point to the strategical relation 
of the various great systems that ramify through the eastern half 
of the United States, systems which are particularly affected by 
the great mineral and corn and trade developments of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. My further object is to give 
a concise picture of the great resources in coal and iron of the 
States of Virginia and Tennessee, and to show the bearings of the 
railway problem on this portion of America and demonstrate the 
fact which Englishmen are vaguely now waking up to realise, viz., 
that the great centre of industrial activity in coal and iron is going 
to move its centre in the course of the next decade from Pennsyl- 
vania to Virginia and Tennessee. 

If anyone will take a geological map of the United States and 
examine what I will call the geological ruins of this country, he will 
find that its earliest formations of archaic rocks make the continuous 
and unbroken rim of a huge saucer, starting down away south in 
Texas, and following up northwards the line of the Rockies right up 
to Canada, and thence along the line of Lake Superior across Canada 
and south again through the State of Maine and the Adirondack 
Mountains in the State of New York; following on again through 
Pennsylvania to the Apallachian chain of the Alleghanies, and 
finishing off somewhere about Knoxville in West Tennessee. Here 
is the only break in the rim of the saucer, and through the opening 
flows the great Mississippi River down to New Orleans. The saucer 
is tipped southwards in this direction and through this natural open- 
ing, as along a road of least resistance, have been poured all the 
abrasions and wearings down of the mighty archaic mountains 
throughout the millions of years during which period all the Palso- 
zoic rocks were assuming their present formations. The line of this 
saucer is naturally the line of mineral wealth. Denver, Colorado, 
Montana, Lake Superior, the Adirondacks, Pennsylvania, and lastly 
and not least, the Alleghanies are the seats of mineral resources 
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more varied and more important than any other portion of the world 
as yet inhabited by a white race. It is with the railway and mineral 
resources of the interior of this huge basin that I have to deal. 
Westwards of the Rockies lie the Californian States, enjoying 2 
completely different climate and subject to other industrial condi- 
tions ; while south again we come to the interminable prairie lands 
of Texas on the west, and in the south and south-east the great 
cotton belt of the Piedmont region, with its sub-tropical conditions, 
possessing also distinctive industrial features of its own. Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Alabama, and Maryland have only an indirect bearing 
on the future development of Virginia and Tennessee. They will 
profit, no doubt, but their pec aie industry, cotton, and unlimited 
forest tracts of pine woods, places them strategically outside the 
affairs of the great archaic basin I have in mind in considering the 
railway and mining industries of this inner ring. 

When our ancestors first settled in New England the line of 
development followed the coast-line, and the fertile plains of East 
Pennsylvania formed a natural connecting-link between the Northern 
States and Virginia, and the other Southern seaboard States of pre- 
revolutionary times. Westwards were hostile Indians and vast 
forests crossed by none but enterprising hunters and traders in 
skins—a wild wilderness, where the first settler had not ventured 
even to build his stockaded farm, and the border state govern- 
ment had no jurisdiction. Throughout these western territories 
were waged the savage Indian wars, and there are men living 
in New York to-day who will tell you that their grandfathers 
remembered the old Indian barrier for defence, that was not removed 
from the northern end of New York Island in their boyhood. In 
order to extend westwards the only method which offered protection 
against unknown dangers was the line of the Great Lakes, and it was 
therefore up the Hudson River and across direct to Buffalo, on Lake 
Erie, that the line of trade and enterprise was forced to go. The 
great Erie Canal was a prime necessity of the State of New York 
in early times. By this route the lakes were reached with mer- 
chandise, and from Buffalo a continuous water communication 
existed right away to the present towns of Superior and Duluth, at 
the extreme end of Lake Superior, in the present State of Minne- 
sota, some two thousand miles from New York by land. Along 
the shores of Lake Erie, and for many hundred miles south, there 
was no mountainous country, only pine forests and open timber-land, 
and these were therefore the first acquisitions of the advancing streams 
of emigration. West of Pennsylvania, however, the country was not 
only forest, but mountainous also, and continued the same south- 
wards, with ever-increasing obstacles to advance westwards, until 
the emigrant reached the southern portion of Virginia, and turned 
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the mountain ranges in the State of modern Tennessee. Here at 
last there opened out a plain between the hills tending south by 
west, leading right down to the Mississippi basin, while south of 
these ranges altogether lay the great cotton belt, and its earlier 
Spanish inhabitants and settlers, where the English and German 
emigrant first found himself brought face to face with an earlier 
European competitor. 

Returning again to the chief features of this great natural basin, 
which I have taken as the limits of the country I will deal with, we 
have two things to consider—its agricultural development to the 
North and its mining resources to the South. Agriculture is of course 
the first to consider, for it was the fertile plains of the Red River and 
the North-West basin east of the Rockies which encouraged the vast 
emigration and railway building of the last twenty years. The 
South had been settled previously, long before railways were thought 
of, and while the western prairies were still the unexplored home of 
the buffalo, English and German emigrants had settled on the whole 
of the fertile lands of Kentucky, Tennessee, and, away to the south, 
of the Carolinas. Good roads, old-fashioned country houses, and 
farmsteads cover these Southern States, giving to the country 
the same air of comfort and long-continued prosperity from an 
agricultural point of view that is to be seen in the old State of Penn- 
sylvania. These early settlers did not amass fortunes by the export 
of grain and cattle. They simply lived and increased in numbers 
and in comfort, and settled down into a quiet bucolic life such as we 
find in many parts of modern Europe. In this country lived or still 
live the old Southern families of long descent, many of whose land 
titles came down in the same hands from the times of Charles and 
James II., and many of these titles exist even to-day. It was not 
till quite recently that this portion of the United States had attracted 
considerable attention, owing to its marketable resources in coal and 
iron. The terrible war of the Secession helped to throw back this 
southern country in its advancing prosperity, and there was also 
the expense and difficulty of building railways in a country that 
was intersected with small rivers and of a hilly and even mountainous 
character. The Negro question also has handicapped the South as 
against the North, and prevented its natural advantages receiving full 
appreciation. While, then, the war and the difficulties of communi- 
cation cut off Virginia and the South of the central basin of North 
America from its share of prosperity, the North commenced its phe- 
nomenal development. The great systems of railways began to grow 
up, and with the railways the great towns of Chicago, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Superior, Duluth, and a hundred 
other centres of commerce and railway communication. The strate- 
gical points were rapidly seized upon, and railway after railway 
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was started under sanction of the State legislatures, and by the assis- 
tance of grants of lands from Congress itself. Many of these schemes 
were financed in London and on the Continent. The Erie system, the 
Reading, the Pennsylvania extensions, the West Shore, and many 
others, to say nothing of Wabash, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
&e., are only too well-known names to the English investor. 
When these large railway systems were laid out and planned in 
America under State charters, and lands granted adjacent to the line, 
the schemes were bonded for immense sums, often far greater than 
the system cost when first opened. The promoters and undertakers 
floated their gold bonds in the European markets, built the roads as 
cheaply and poorly as they could, throwing the sleepers across the 
prairies and putting down the rails with no ballast but earth, and 
providing only wooden bridges. The English public bought the 
stock, enterprising financiers advertised the railway system and the 
advantages of the land grants in every small town of Great Britain 
and Germany, emigrants poured in and the land was taken up. The 
shares of these railways, which were in truth only worth the paper 
they were printed on, were forced and manipulated on every stock 
exchange in the world. The undertakers sold the paper they had 
printed besides obtaining the profit on scamping the expenditure 
provided by the gold bonds, and then came the era of renewals of 
equipment bonds, of income bonds, and all the multifarious devices 
of the speculator for fleecing the investing public on both sides of 
the Atlantic. These practices soon, however, came to be understood 
and appreciated in the States, and it was left to the European, and 
especially the English public, to find out, after bitter experience, the 
folly of many of these investments. It will be well to note here 
that this system of land grants, which was the fertile means of 
financing gold bonds in Europe, was impossible in the South. There 
were no United States lands to give away or lobby over in Congress, 
no grand invention of alternate sections, e¢ hoc genus omne of dodges 
for making an undertaking attractive. The land had been granted 
and settled, and the State Legislatures formed from the earliest times 
even prior to the Revolution. Railways, then, that were twice as 
costly as the prairie lines, and had no collateral security of land 
grants, were useless undertakings to bring to London bankers and 
financiers. The City knew nothing of the South, and none wanted 
coal and iron when there was no demand for these articles. Europe 
wanted grain and pigs, and it was quite reasonable to expect that 
once the North-West was opened out and emigration poured in, 
these grand Northern agricultural districts would ensure a return on 
the bonds of the railways. 

I must stop here to comment on the system of financing a railway 
undertaking in America generally. It is, I suppose, needless to 
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state that there is no obligation in America to bring railway schemes 
before Congress. A series of grants from the local Legislatures of 
rights to construct a specified line is all that is required. The route 
may be varied at will almost, and it is simply a matter of bargain to 
purchase the land, except in the cases alluded to of country that 
belonged to the United States Government, as all territories that 
were unsettled, and where the land did not form part of a State 
admitted into the Union. Any man really can lay out a scheme for 
a railway in America, as was done with the West Shore, for the 
simple purpose of paralleling another system along its entire route, 
and either forcing its rival to its knees or forcing it to buy up 
the new undertaking at a squeeze price on its cost. - This has been 
done repeatedly in America, and English investors have helped 
before now to parallel their own undertakings. These railway enter- 
prises have, as I said, been always built for what are called bonds, 
/.e., What we in England should call debentures; and a lot of paper 
was then printed by the promoters which were called shares, and 
which really are only voting papers that have a claim to interest 
after the bond capital has received its dividend, and which represent 
what may be considered the future increment in value on the under- 
taking. The shares are essentially not cash. Not one penny of 
the money paid for them in the market was ever spent on the 
railway. There is nothing to control the amount of share capital a 
group of promoters may print. They print what they please, and 
they issue it as the public will buy it in the market on the specula- 
tion that it is going to receive a dividend, or that the voting value 
of the stock is worth so much for the purpose of obtaining a control 
of the system. Not only America, but the whole of Europe is flooded 
with these gambling counters which astute speculators on both sides 
of the Atlantic have sold the European public, and they are gambled 
in to-day as merrily as ever, though the majority of these shares 
represent no cash value at all. I do not say that this is the case 
with all the share stock of American railways. I do not say it of the 
Pennsylvania, of the New York Central, of the Delaware and 
Lackawanna, and of some others. I cannot, and do not wish to try, 
to go into the merits of different groups. I only wish to point to 
general conditions as they govern the methods that have been com- 
monly practised. Almost all the great systems of railways in the 
States have at some time or other in their career passed through this 
period of private manipulation by their early promoters, and though 
some of them have come with honour out of the ordeal, such as the 
great group of the Vanderbilt lines which are settled down to-day 
under a secure system of control, this is not in any way the case 
with many vast systems which are held and financed by big operators 
purely for their own objects, as I will proceed to explain. 
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Adhering roughly to the area of my great saucer as described, we 
may div ide the main system into a few groups. First there is the 
Vanderbilt group of the New York Centr: il, the Lake Shore, the Big 
Four, the Chicago and North-Western, and other allied or leased lines 
which form in themselves one great system worked under the entire 
control and management of the Vanderbilt family, who inherited the 
controlling interests in the parent system from the old commodore of 
that name. The management of the system is so well known that I 
need say no more about it, except that it stands at the head, together 
with the Pennsylvania Railway, of respected corporations in the United 
States, largely owing to the high integrity of the family who possess 
such unlimited power over its affairs. After the New York Central 
we have the magnificent Pennsylvania system and then the Erie. 
Further south the great Reading system, the Baltimore and Ohio 
group, and the Chesapeake and Ohio. South-west again of these is the 
Louisville and Nashville, the East Tennessee, and the Richmond and 
Danville. It is in the south-west that we find an enormous railway 
development,—five more rival systems all competing together, more 
or less, for every car-load of grain from the Red River to the Lakes: 
the Chicago and North-Western, aforesaid, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, the Burlington and Quincy, the Chicago and 
Rock Island, the Great Northern Railway, and, to the far west, the 
Northern Pacific. Far away to the south-east lies the immense 
system which has slowly been gobbled up and absorbed by Mr. Gould 
and his friends in the Missouri Pacific and various Pacific systems 
and allied branches. The mere enumeration of these systems will 
convey little to the reader, unless he takes up the great Travellers’ 
Official Railway Guide and studies the strategic heaving of these 
systems to one another on their respective maps. Many of these 
systems are, like the Northern groups, superimposed on one another, 
and are always endeavouring to increase their area of competition 
by gobbling smaller lines and adding them, by one means or another, 
to the parent system. Let me illustrate what I mean by a hypothetical 
case derived from modern examples. Let me suppose that a group 
of rich speculators wished to possess themselves of a powerful system 
of United States railways, and that, say, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
or the Baltimore and Ohio, had got into difficulties of one sort or 
another, and the stock was badly thought of by the public. They 
would wait to commence operations for such a moment as, say, last 
November. In New York when a bear movement was knocking the best 
securities down ten to twenty points, their first step whould be: to buyat 
knock-out prices the share stock of either one of these systems. They 
would surround their proceedings with the greatest precautions. 
They would endeavour to have bogus suits in liquidation brought 
against the corporation, and, by all means knowr to the financiers of 
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Wall Street, they would break the security by publishing alarming 
rumours, while at the same time they would work the money market, 
if possible, by possessing themselves of a store of gold which they could 
put backwards and forwards into the market to regulate the price of 
the securities they were operating in. So vast are the daily dealings 
in such times in New York that it would not take many months 
before the group in question would between them have secured a 
controlling interest of these non-dividend-paying shares in the system 
in question whose affairs had got into a shaky condition. At the 
next general meeting it would all of a sudden transpire that the 
report that had been whispered about had turned out to be true, and 
that such and such parties’ had acquired a majority of the voting 
stock of the company. The new interest would then at once proceed 
to elect its own board. Protests from the minority would be unavailing, 
and would entail such protracted and costly litigation, with probably 
no effective result, that shareholders right and left would chuck their 
stock on the market, and the interest in question become stronger. 
The next step is to elect a president who, we will suppose, is the 
arch-originatorof the scheme of plunder. A vice-president of the proper 
colour is elected and a board of pawns. The organization is now 
complete. The original railway system may have cost millions of 
English and American capital in bonds. These have either defaulted 
and a receiver has been appointed and the railway has been sold 
by auction, as has often occurred with smaller lines; or it is a big 
system that has succeeded in keeping out of a receiver’s hands, 
though its share capital has never paid a red cent and could, per- 
haps, never do so. This railway system, remember, however, runs 
through a magnificent country with enormous capabilities for the 
future in its growing towns and fine agriculture. It has connection, 


(1) The following extract, cut from the Zimes telegrams, illustrates the operations 
that are going on :— 

‘*New York, Feb. 13. 

‘Mr. Inman last night verified the statement that he had given Mr. Gould an option 
on the Baltimore and Ohio line. Both Mr. Inman and Mr. Russell Sage, who are 
interested in the majority of Mr. Gould’s schemes, admitted the consolidation of the 
roads north of the Ohio River, which will serve as a protection to the Southern and 
Transcontinental systems, and furnish an entrance for the Southern roads to the 
Northern cities. Mr. Sage said last night that the Northern combination which Mr. 
Calvin Brice and Mr. Thomas were arranging would probably remain distinct from the 
terminal system because of the natural division of the territory traversed by the two 
systems. These gentlemen would, however, act in perfect harmony with Mr. Inman 
and Mr. Gould, and so all the purposes of a combination would be served. 

** Advices received from Baltimore state that the Norfolk and Western Railroad has 
joined the terminal alliance.’’—Dalziel (The Times speciat ). 

‘*It is reported to-day that the control of the Chicago and Alton Railway has been 
secured by Gould interests. This step, if true, would be important, as it would give 
the Missouri Pacific Company such a position in regard to the traffic between Chicago 
and the West and South-West that it would probably be the one factor which could 
decide the success or failure of the Western Traftic Association.”’ 
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perhaps, with New York, or the coast; it extends to and beyond the 
Mississippi. It has been working its interest in with smaller lines of 
local importance, which it has either leased, or—and this is important 
—prior to the passage of the Inter-state Commerce Act, it has pooled 
its receipts with these lines on a fair and square division of profits 
according {o mileage. Such are the properties which this financial 
group in Wall Street have put into their pockets. 

Now there are various policies which this new board may adopt. 
The first object may be to run up the value of the shares and then 
get out, or the object may be to build up a great railway power, in 
which the first step is to smash some great rival superimposed system. 
Let us suppose that the Baltimore and Ohio had been got hold of so 
as to try and swallow up the Louisville and Nashville eventually, 
and add this property to the plunder. The Baltimore and Ohio 
would immediately establish rates which would cut the whole of the 
traffic of the Louisville and Nashville to pieces. Lines adjacent to 
the system of the Baltimore and Ohio would be got hold of, and little 
by little the long purse would tell. Then by slow but sure degrees 
a great system might be built up which would hold the great quadri- 
lateral, New York, Chicago or Kansas City, Louisville or Knoxville, 
in the south-west by New Orleans, and Richmond on the south, 
embracing practically the great basin I am dealing with, in one vast 
system, worked by a small group of irresponsible but colossal 
millionaires for their own advantage and to the complete disregard, 
not only of the minority of shareholders, but of the social and 
political rights of every citizen in every state which the system passes 
through and serves. This has been done repeatedly on the great 
and the small scale. In the case of the Vanderbilt lines the power 
of the central interest is equally great, but it has never been abused. 
Such is not always the case, as everybody knows who has heard of 
Mr. Gould’s and Mr. R. Sage’s operations, to say nothing of several 
equally culpable but not so well-known individuals.’ 

I have already said the passage of the Inter-state Commerce Act 
has tended in no small degree to facilitate the operation of these 
financial speculators by rendering it illegal for railways to pool 
their receipts. Formerly lines which had no direct through connec- 
tion with New York or the coast, and which however served impor- 

(1) Conceive what would be an English analogy to this rascality. The London, 
Chatham and Dover, say, has competed for years with the South-Eastern Railway. 
London, Chatham and Dover shares are down, say, at 27 to 30, not having paid 
a dividend for three years, the bonds, or as we said, debentures alone, having 
received any interest. A period of great stringency occurs in the City, and general 
rumours of bad trade and traffic returns on home rails produce a panic. The financial 
press is employed to accentuate the bear movement. <A group of speculators, in league 
with certain important houses of brokers, commence to obtain by degrees a majority of 
the shares of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. When the general meeting 
takes place there is a fearful disturbance, but the group in question carry every- 
thing before them, and proceed to elect their own board and commence at once cutting 
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tant centres, were able to ally themselves with other systems on the 
basis of a division of receipts and an agreement as to rates. The 
fourth section of the Act made all pooling illegal, and each system 
had to live on its own resources. The Inter-state Commerce Act, 
besides, provided that the rate per mile that was charged on any line 
for the long haul should be the rate for its short haul, so that local 
interests should not be plundered where no competition naturally 
existed. The effect of the former of these provisions was to make all 
local railway systems ‘that did not possess through communication 
completely powerless in competing with their great rivals. A. line 
from a place called A to another, B, unless it could come to a pool 
arrangement with its big neighbour, was practically hung up in the 
air. It was hit by the long r. short haul clause, which was a 
perfectly good clause as against the big systems, but which prac- 
tically ruined small ones that depended solely on local traffic. The 
consequence of the Act has been that when our imaginary group of 
speculators had gobbled up either, say, the Baltimore and Ohio or the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, it became an easy matter to force smaller systems 
to either lease their lines to the big undertaking or practically freeze 
them out entirely, and force them to a receivership. The next 
artifice was for the inside group to make money on such a deal. A 
good block of shares having been obtained in one of these secondary 
systems, such as, say, the Wabash, the Iowa and Burlington, or the 
Kast Tennessee, after that the line had got fairly waterlogged, and the 
receipts had fallen to nothing, the next step was to take all the 
natural traffic on the main system, and divert it for a time on to the 
leased line, and then puff the new management and the increasing 
value of the district traversed by this new acquisition. The financial 
public who studied their J/erapath’s Journal and other financial 
organs promptly commenced buying this new stock, and pushed it 
up to a price which would pay the speculators, who then quietly 
unloaded, and then sent their traffic back in its old channels. There 
is, in fact, no limit to the power of a small ring in the United States 
who have succeeded in obtaining a control of one of the big through 
systems of communication, and the control once obtained, it is 
a simple question of time when they will be able to swallow up every- 
rates with the South Eastern Railway, whose shares, as well as those of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, go to pieces. The group are indifferent, as they only buy more 
stock and strengthen their position. The South Eastern Railway is severely hampered, 
and the money market has another severe period of depression. The financial group 
now begin to buy South Eastern stock, which they have knocked to pieces by their rate 
cutting, until one fine day the City world is informed that the two systems have been 
amalgamated in the interests, say, of Colonel North and Baron Hirsch and their friends, 
who hold a majority of the share capital in the two corporations. Observe, also, that 
this combination of the London, Chatham, and Dover with the South Eastern Railway 
gives to these three or four speculators the entire control of English communication 
with the Continent and that the public are completely in the hands of these persons, 
and that neither Parliament or the Law Courts can interfere. This is an exact 
imaginary parallel of what is taking place every day in the United States in one form 
or another in railway matters. 
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thing within their reach. These, then, are the stocks that the 
English public go on gambling in; and though they are plundered 
time after time, they go on speculating, and simply abuse the dis- 
honesty of railway management in America, while the fact is they 
have only themselves to blame. 

The people who are really to be wondered at, however, are the 
citizens of the United States, who continue to permit such a gigantic 
political abuse as this American railway monopoly to grow up as it 
is doing in the hands of a group of gigantic capitalists in New York 
und other great towns of America. Two facts, however, are worthy 
of notice in this respect. In the first place, with all the abuses of 
financial management, the average rate per ton per mile in the 
United States for goods of every sort is under one farthing; while 
in our favoured land it is over three farthings, with no greater speed 
in transit. We may take it as a rough statement of general average 
that railway freights and fares for goods and passengers in the 
United States, notwithstanding that wages are more than “double 
in America,” is one-third of what it is in Great Britain. The next 
fact is, that where a line has anything like a decent local traffic to 
supplement its through haulage, any railway in North America can, 
and would, earn 6 per cent. on its constructive capital. The fault of 
the scandalous abuses in railway monopoly is not in the United States 
Courts, which are above reproach as we approach the Supreme Judica- 
ture, nor is the fault in the business ability of the people, for their 
ability and energy are far above ordinary ability in Europe. ‘The fault 
is in the distressing apathy and inefficiency of Congress, and conse- 
quently indifference of the public at large. I inquired of one railway 
president why the system was tolerated, and why at general meetings a 
determined stand was not made against these financial cliques, and 
his answer was, ‘Oh, no American investor would bother himself 
to go and attend a general meeting to protect the public interest or 
his own. If his holding is small he simply dumps his stock in the 
market and cuts his loss.” It should be clearly understood that 
under this nefarious system, the great strategical lines and trade 
routes of the country are being absorbed by irresponsible persons, 
and that though the value of the shares may be not worth their 
paper to-day, owing to the state of legislation on railway matters, 
some day that paper may be valued at over par. The real intrinsic 
value of railway stock will be as high and as secure in the long run as 
any form of real estate in the States itself. What the eventual work- 
ing power will be of such a system as one of the great systems I have 
mentioned, be it the Louisville and Nashville or the Chesapeake and 
(hio, or the Baltimore and Ohio, it is impossible to estimate. These 
lines, in their strategical importance are as valuable a property as 
our London and North-Western or Great Northern, &c. It is simply 
a question of their management, and the value of their shares to- 
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day is not the slightest criterion of the real value they should and 
would possess under a more efficient and far-reaching control of Con- 
gress. Of course, it is impossible to say the amount of harm and 
indebtedness that may be created by a group who obtain possession 
of one of these magnificent monopolies, as we know from the old 
histories of the Erie and the coal lands held by the Reading system. 
Mortgages once made have to be paid off, and this has always to be 
taken into account, but it must also be borne in mind that it is becoming 
less worth the while of great financiers now, to reckon the value of 
railway property as it was when the shares were only bought and 
sold for the turn that could be made on them in Wall Street. The 
hard fact is that such properties should be got hold of at all, 
and it is strange to consider the class of men that are growing 
up in America in consequence, who in their way are greater 
despots and wield greater power than any great medieval baron of 
Norman times. I ventured to make this suggestion to a very big man 
in the railway world, whose Californian interests in railways amount 
to a great many tens of millions of dollars. ‘‘ He was,”’ he told me, 
“a simple man, and had no high social aspirations; it was true he 
had obtained great power and wealth, but he thought that on the 
whole it was a distinct benefit to his country that he had succeeded 
as he had, and that his paternal form of administration of issuing 
his ukases from his quiet office in New York, though it might not 
always suit Wall Street, was a distinct advantage to the public.” 
Of course, he really believed this, as did the Norman Baron 
when he exercised his various rights of seignieury in olden times. 
The only marvellous thing in the matter, besides the millions my 
friend could realise from a beginning that consisted of nothing, 
was, that the American public which prides itself on its democratic 
institutions should have allowed this aristocracy to grow up in 
their midst, which is daily becoming infinitely more powerful and 
infinitely more dangerous than all the feudal aristocracies of Europ: 
put together. It was easy to get rid of the European difficulty with 
the guillotine as the French did, without tearing up the foundations 
of all social life in the country itself. In America this financial and 
railway aristocracy is slowly building itself into the very bone and 
sinew of the people, and it will be a very difficult twentieth-century 
problem to know how Congress is going to deal with the matter. 
Before I conclude this portion of my subject, which deals exclusively 
with the strategical relations of the great railway systems of the 
States to one another and the financial ona political bearings of the 
subject in America itself, 1 want to point out some highly important 
consequences that interest our large investing English public. Various 
causes, such as the steady growth of population and wealth in its 
realised forms, and the consolidation of conflicting interests in rail- 
way properties, and the growth of a more conservative commercial 
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spirit, are tending to bring about the building up of large and 
powerful railway systems in America very similar to our large rail- 
way corporations at home, It is true in America these systems are 
being largely consolidated by the operation of speculators who have 
practically cornered the markets by the abuse of powers which have 
grown out of faulty legislation, and the apathy of Congress with 
regard to these great monopolies of transit. 

‘The existence of all this worthless share capital, worthless except 
for its voting value and its gambling character, has largely enabled 
these railway interests to fall a prey to a small group of rich operators 
who to-day control the entire situation. The general objects of these 
persons are, however, taking a different form to what was the case 
formerly. Railway property is becoming too valuable a form of 
wealth to knock about as if the shares were no better than a lot of 
Confederate bonds. A sound well-managed system of railway, with 
good coast communications and lying well as regards the great 
quadrilateral I have mentioned, can earn a certain profit notwith- 
standing the water and the burdens that former maladministration 
has placed on the property. It must be remembered also that recon- 
struction schemes have in many cases lightened the load, and who- 
ever watches closely the policy that is being pursued on all hands 
cannot fail to be struck with the fact that an immense movement of 
steady financial development is going forward within the great 
railway basin of Central North America. I will go on in a future 
article to point to some of the further developments that are growing 
up, particularly in the South, and the vast promise that lies in this 
<juarter. The fact which I want to make clear here is the immense 
value there is in railway property in the States, far greater than we 
are wont to realise. We have seen so much ruinous speculation in 
American railways in England, and there have been so many failures, 
so many receiverships; and properties have been up and down in the 
markets with such astonishing differences, that the English public 
has lost faith in American railways, and has gone in for South 
American and other enterprises in preference. Yet, next to real 
estate in the large towns of the States, railway property is pro- 
bably the most valuable of all forms of wealth in America. Any 
railway decently managed can, and should, pay a dividend on its 
shares. It isa matter of certainty that every year will see this form 
of property gradually rise in value as large and well-considered 
schemes of consolidation take shape. These properties will not con- 
solidate themselves in a day, and the abuses that have gone on so long 
will not at once cease, but when we look at the enormous volume of 
business that these railway systems control it is not difficult to 
realise that the wants of sixty millions of people, inhabiting one of 
the most fertile regions of the world, are going to surely build up 
a railway industry, that herdly any past mismanagement can per- 
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manently prevent from becoming a most valuable form of invest- 
ment. It remains for me now orly to point out the way in 
which the foreign investor is to protect himself against the selfish 
action of the great group of capitalists who still control this 
form of national property. We have only to look at what has 
been the course of operation of men like Jay Gould to see the 
way in which foreign capital could be best consolidated and pro- 
tected. At present the foreign investor is practically powerless. 
He is absolutely ignorant of the Wall Street intrigues that are going 
on every day in New York, and the information that he can gain in 
the press or from London brokers is useless. The only persons who 
are in touch with the American railway interest are the larg 
banking houses and leading railway men in New York. All infor- 
mation outside these sources as to what is going on is worthless. 
The American public, it must be remembered, is indifferent. There 
isno public opinion on such matters. Wall Street is interested in 
seeing railway shares move up and down. It does not care whut 
produces the movement, and the public, provided they can gambl: 
on the chances of the game, pay little attention to the morality of 
the proceedings. Our investing public in England are of two forms 
—those who buy good gilt-edged paper to put away for investment, 
and the far larger number who invest in the ordinary listed stocks, 
either to obtain a higher interest than stocks pay in England or for 
a speculative advance in the selling value of the shares. Certain 
groups of railways have been peculiarly popular in England such as 
formerly the Erie and such as to-day the Nerfolk and Western, the 
Pennsylvania, the Louisville and Nashville, and others, but in none of 
these concerns is the English interest properly organised and _pro- 
tected as it might be if it was being worked by a single intelligent 
head or a well-directed corporation. What is wanted to make the 
influence of foreign capital in American railways properly secure is 
to collect together the scattered and disjointed interests of English 
investors, and to consolidate these blocks of securities in the hands of 
a powerful and well-administered corporation that makes it its sole 
business to uphold the voting value of these stocks in America. 1] 
am aware that various trust companies have of late been organised 
in London for this purpose, but their attention is more directed to 
paying large dividends on founders’ shares than to organising « 
strong front of English capital in American railways. If such « 
corporation as I have suggested devoted itself to obtaining a con- 
trolling interest in certain groups of railways that were naturally 
und strategically allied to one another, a solid power might be built 
up, and English investors would not be shaken out of their holdings 
and made the victims of these big operators in America. There is no 
fault in the Courts of the United States provided you can afford the 
time and the money to move them. The way that all the large private 
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interests have been built up has been by following the method here de- 
scribed. A well-organised English corporation could follow the same 
method by legitimate means, as the markets suited their operations. 
In a country like America, where interests are so diverse and the laws 
of different States differ in many respects, it is impossible to expect 
that a rigid control by Congress can be kept, as in Europe or 
England, over large public properties such as railways. The incre- 
ment of value behind these properties is enormous, but it is impos- 
sible to predict into whose hands the control of these properties may 
fall. The system in America of letting these things take care of 
themselves is carried to such lengths that the individual has to look 
out for himself; and for us English the only way to guard our 
interests is by consolidating our forces, otherwise I am free to admit 
that our investing public had better keep out of American railway 
securities altogether; for it is much the same at present as if the 
public was to put its money on a horse for a big race without having 
the least idea whether or not the owner intended to pull the animal 
and make his money that way rather than by letting him run for the 
stakes. No one who has been to America can fail to be struck with 
the vastness of the railway interest of that country. It represents 
the very life and lungs of trade, and at the same time is the pre- 
dominant factor in preserving political unity of interests between 
States separated by thousands of miles of intervening plains, rivers, 
and mountains. The management as well as the mismanagement of 
these vast systems is one of the marvels of that great continent. As a 
very observant acquaintance said to me the other day, when we were 
returning together on board an ocean steamer, having been over with 
the Ironand Steel Institute: —“ I went to America this autumn with my 
son, and we travelled over more than twelve thousand miles of railway 
all over the continent, and we never had a hitch or failed to make a 
connection throughout all the journey.” It is not a flattering thing, 
perhaps, to our national pride, but if the truth is told, our English 
railways are toy systems, and our rolling-stock are toy freight- 
carriers, compared to the trains that are run all over America. The 
immense haulage of American lines done on single pairs of rails is 
marvellous, and these systems must continue to grow to meet the 
wants of increasing population and the large centres of permanent 
industry and manufacture that exist everywhere. It must be noted, 
however, that the great main arteries of these systems are now per- 
manently marked out. It will be practically impossible to make 
new main routes, except at fabulous cost, with approaches to the 
coast. The strategical positions are seized and occupied, and whoever 
can possess himself to-day of a controlling interest in a main through 
route and allied feeders across the great central basin of the Northern 
States cannot be deprived of a gigantic monopoly in the present and 
in the future. MARLBOROUGH. 
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Tue young begin life full of the radiant illusions of faith, hope, and 
charity. They believe in human perfectibility, their own future 
happiness, their friends’ sincerity, the supremacy of the present 
generation over all the generations of the past. A callow pessimist 
of normally healthy brain and well-adjusted nervous system would 
be a monster, were he real. As he is generally a mass of affectation 
when he is found, he counts for no more than any other artificial 
product, the make-up of which is evident. He is the exception that 
proves the rule; and the ordinary run of things with the young and 
inexperienced is, as has been said, unquestioning acceptance of every 
beautiful illusion which faith and hope can make between them. 

All these honest young enthusiasts have the same programme :— 
Society is to be refor med and human nature is to be reconstructed to suit 
the spirit of the times ; and they will have a hand in the job. Poverty, 
war, sin, inequalities of fortune, are to be swept clean away by those 
who will give themselves heartily to the work; and these stout new 
brooms, bristling with energy and hafted with panaceas, will clear 
off the litter and make the whole world spick and span. Above all, 
nothing is to take long in the doing—the lessons taught by nature and 
experience notwithstanding. Certainly, millions of years rolled by 
before the mountain was worn through and the river rushed down 
the sunless caion—before the chalk hills were formed, or the delta 
grew out of the yearly silt; but, on the other hand, Monte Nuovo 
rose in a night, and a few seconds of earthquake and eruption sink 
one island into the depths of the sea and blow another into illimit- 
able space. If you go to nature for analogies, they say, they can 
marshal as many on their side of swift consummation as you on 
yours of gradual progress. It is only timidity which makes men 
doubt—faintheartedness which bids them pause and consider ways 
and means. To the young, ways and means are of the nature of the 
spontaneously generated. They come of themselves when wanted, 
the demand creating the supply ; and there was never a crux in 
politics or morals which could not be made as straight as a die if 
only these young reformers might put their hand to the work. 

Also to the young the world is always on the eve of some great 
and sudden change. The new day is already dawning and the 
morning stars are singing together to the shouting of the Sons of 
God. Some hang their faith on the Apocalyptic millennium ; others 
cn that of the theosophical spiral ; others again on the more scien- 
tific doctrine of evolution, which is made the camel to carry miracles 
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as well as the more orderly packets of natural laws. Whatever the 
difference of method, the result is the same thing :—belief in the near 
outburst of a new spiritual force, a new code of morals, a new order 
of society, and a new adjustment of human nature. And all is to 
be done at a hand-gallop, with no chance of the leaders bolting or 
the wheels catching fire. 

To these, to whom life is a problem as easy as a sum in simple 
addition and subtraction, and reform an unharvested field waiting 
for the reaper, moral difficulties exist only in name, and social 
obstructions are no more formidable than a three-foot rail to a trained 
hunter. Impatient with those mills of God which grind so slowly 
though so small, they lay their hot young hands on the lever, think- 
ing to push along the creaking old machine to a merry tune. After 
they have strained their muscles and broken their backs at the 
work, when they look to the hoppers they find them scarce a per- 
ceptible grain the fuller. Then in all probability they lose heart 
altogether, and the shame of futile endeavour overpowers them. 
They swear that the mill does not turn at all, because it does not go 
as fast and produce as much result as was hoped for; nay, they 
swear that it goes backward, and that the hoppers are emptier than 
they were. Their eyes are filled with the wrongs and sorrows of 
the immediate present, so that they forget the greater wrongs and 
deeper sorrows of the past; and because there are steeps yet to 
climb before the top is reached, they deny the length of the way 
already made from those dismal swamps at the foot. The “ good 
old times” are the burden of their jeremiads; and nothing is as 
good as it used to be. Butter is margarine, and the Not is left out 
of the Seventh Commandment; the rich pillage the poor, and the 
British workman is a fraud; and the sooner the battle of Arma- 
geddon comes the better for all concerned. There will be some 
hope then of the good grain growing when the weeds are all burned. 
But before this inevitable collapse of hope because miracles have 
not been wrought at their instance, these ardent reformers give 
themselves up to the luxury of illusions, believing in the reforma- 
tion of society and the reconstruction of human nature, and their 
own power to work the treadle in both processes. 

The German Emperor is the impersonation of this young enthu- 
siasm. He has come to power when at the boiling point of both 
faith and energy, before experience has dispelled his illusions or 
chilled the ardour of his hopes. Right and wrong are absolute 
entities to him ; and there can be no paltering between the two. He 
puts his hand to the plough, and he looks neither to the boulders 
before him nor to the ditch by his side. He has no fear that the 
forces he seeks to control may overmaster him—may go farther than 
he wishes or faster than he can follow. His schemes make no pro- 
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vision for the rebelliousness of human passions, for the indestructi- 
bility of interdependent interests, for the difficulties of opposing 
duties. His moral world has but two dimensions, and he cannot 
comprehend a third—not to speak of a fourth, understood only by 
the experts. He will head the revolution and thus direct it to good 
issues. He does not anticipate the common fate of these would-be 
directors of revolutions, nor think that the lion he seeks to harness like 
a patient ass will probably turn and rend him as it has rent others 
before him. Such as he is, bent on rearranging, pulling down, recon- 
structing, it will be interesting for the generation to watch which 
will be strongest—the social and human forces which shape events 
according to their need, or the reforming energies of a man who, 
with all his youthful illusions strong on him, and his experience yet 
to gain, thinks he can command the incoming tide and direct the 
unchained winds. 

Forbye the disappointments which come from our experience in 
the stubbornness of men and the unconquerableness of tendencies, our 
young illusions get terribly damaged by the insincerity of a world 
which professes and somehow forgets to practise. 

Take the New Morality, so constantly insisted on by the most 
immoral part of the press. What a beggarly halfpennyworth of 
sincerity to that intolerable quantity of protestation—what a mass 
of hypocritical indignation for the sake of a free hand in prurient 
discursiveness—what a waste of wholesome instinct made into a kind 
of diseased intellectual sensuality, all-pervading like so much dropsy 
—there is in the whole thing ! What a mere mask it is, behind which 
the satyr puts his tongue in his cheek while his dupes sing praises 
to him as toa virgin God! Mokanna was not the only impostor 
whose monkey-face was rendered glorious by a silver veil. We 
could match him here among ourselves, where certain loud-voiced 
talkers, whose claims to be the spiritual leaders of spotless souls are 
based on the incessant handling of foul themes, make the White 
Cross the pretence for a careful study of the lupanar. 

Religion which asserts itself as divinciy-given conviction, and is 
a clever calculation of bread and pence ; political principle which 
means place, power, and party, but has nothing to do with patrio- 
tism ; philanthropy which is the profoundest egotism—vanity build- 
ing its own monument during the lifetime—when it is not a means 
of living like any other trade; these and some other things are 
among the cold douches which experience pours over our burning 
faith—from the fervid fever of belief reducing us to the glacial 
coldness of scepticism. In the days of our illusions we accept 
appearances as realities, and credit words as spoken thoughts. We 
believe that those who go in for black mean black, and that the 
advocates for white will not be content with dark grey. We believe in 
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honesty of repudiation, in sincerity of affirmation, in reality of attack. 
We find by experience that the whole thing is just a stage combat 
fought with wooden swords and rhythmic blows—that these 
apparent enemies are fast friends, prevented from pre-arranging the 
affair only by the natural desire of man to get the best off in a fray 
Were the men we have demi-deified in history no better than the 
men of the present day? Did the Gracchi despise the p/lebs for 
whom they fought and in whose cause they died’ Was patriotism 
—was the old Law of Numa, a cleverly constructed stalking-horse 
behind which Brutus made for his own ends when he consorted with 
Casca and planted his dagger in (Cicsar’s breast ¥ Was Marcus 
Aurelius an imperial Tartufe given up to his base love for a vile 
woman? and was Epictetus richer in phrases than fertile in action ¥ 
Who knows now? who can determine? The balance of truth is 
clogged with the dust of ages; and as the romance of history, the 
poetry of ethics, adjusted it so long ago now, so must it for ever 
hang. If, however, some things are illusions, time has crystallized 
them into the practical substance of truth; and belief works as well 
as objective reality for the moralization of society. 

The Venus of Milo is, in elemental fact, only a block of marble, 
but man has made it into the supreme ideal of womanly grace and 
grandeur. The— 

‘* Face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ”— 

may have been freckled, and certainly was not in the first bloom of 
youth. But the name of Helen has passed into the very blood and 
life of literature, and without that frail fair wife of Menelaus, that 
white-breasted lover of young Paris, that Power which, as a mere 
shade, could influence Faust to madness, art and poetry would be 
infinitely the poorer; and of what consequence is it whether her 
surpassing loveliness were a physical fact or only a poetic illusion ¥ 
Was sweet Scottish Mary’s beauty true or false? What would a 
modern lover say to his Delight who yesterday was a piquante bru 
nette, and to-day appears as a languishing blonde? who puts on her 
various-coloured wigs with her gowns, and suits the colour of her 
hair to the colour of her silk? Yet, as she has been made by tradi- 
tion, Mary Stuart lives in history as vividly as if she were to be 
met every Sunday at “church parade” in the park. She is so 
real, so practically alive, that round her name still rages the strife 
of party passion, and men are ready to cut each other’s throats, 
these for their legend of “ pure and spotless queen,” those for theirs 
of “murderous and adulterous hussy.’’ And which of the two is true 
no man can authoritatively declare. 

Perhaps the surpassing loveliness of these and other famous his- 
toric firebrands is an illusion all through; so that in a London 
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drawing-room they would not hold their own against the newest 
débutante or the latest heroine of the divorce court. Perhaps their 
stories, as given us by popular tradition founded on an envoy’s letter 
and the like, are illusions with no more solid substance than the 
German king’s air-woven garments; so that their loves and sorrows, 
their sins and charms vanish under examination like those epigrams 
about the Gentlemen of the Guard firing first—all being lost save 
honour—the Guard dying but not surrendering—Light! more light! 
&ce.—which have become by time symbols rather than mere phrases. 
It may be that the real history of the Trojan war was never written ; 
that there was no Trojan war at all; that Homer, who was not 
Homer, merely gave consistency to vague myths, and caught the 
floating gossamers of fable to weave into a compact narrative. We 
shall never know now. There is a great deal that we shall never 
know, including the name, state, and offence of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, the accurate items of the Land League’s accounts, the true 
truth about those Parnell letters, and why Pigott committed suicide. 
Between illusion and disillusionment our historic ideas get rudely 
mixed ; and when we add to these mystery and the unknown, we 
find ourselves in a fog where we see nothing clearly. Pilate’s 
question—did he ever put it ?—echoes through the dim corridors of 
the past, and the ghosts thronging those vast spaces do no more 
than repeat it. There is not one that answers. Arthur and Alfred, 
Charlemagne and Barbarossa, Lucretia and Lucrezia, Virginia and 
Faustina—who can sift the true from the false, or brush the glit- 
tering gold-dust of fable from the granitic core of fact?’ Who, 
indeed! Our historic Ithuriel is as remote as the Mohammedan, 
and as ethereal ! 

If history proper may be just a bundle of parti-coloured illusions, 
and saints and heroes are but men judged of without the testimony 
of their valets, what shall we say of our own private illusions, those 
fairy tales written in the past by youth, inexperience, passion and 
imagination ?—those poems of faith and fancy sung by the laughing 
springtime and the fervid summer, while yet life was a dream and 
the wakening of experience had not come? Was she really the 
peerless creature you thought she was when she steered you into that 
lovely little backwater, and you saw the colour come into her face 
when her eyes met yours? Was it the essential woman who on 
that day seemed to you nobler than Panthea and more beautiful than 
Aurora? Or was it all an illusion, woven by the soft south wind, 
your own twenty years of fresh adolescence, nature, instinct, and that 
“ well-fitting jersey”? Twenty-five years after, when you met 
her—rubicund, many-fleshed, with pendulous cheeks, and fingers 
bulging over her rings—the managing mother of four dowerless 
daughters—a little coarse and more than a little tart, you looked at 
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her in wonder and self-contempt. Were you ever such a fool as to 
really love that person? to see in her the culmination of womanly 

perfectness ? to lose six or seven years of your priceless youth in fruit- 
a yearning and the bitterness of disappointment, because she was 
forbidden by her mother—not relishing the vague future of an 
unformed Cantab—and married off at full trot to her present pro- 
prietor, who had the home ready? There has been no solution of 
continuity with her. Such as she is now she must have been poten- 
tially then ; and all the rest must have been only illusion, the south 
wind, youth, and inexperience. 

You shudder when you think of the escape you had; and you 
stroke your beard with satisfaction when you contemplate the choice 
you eventually made. No man could have made a better! Good to 
look at and pleasant to live with, she exactly suits your taste and 
temper. She fits into the angles of your nature and accommodates 
herself to the circumstances of your life, as if she had been designed 
by a providential Archimagus from the beginning. She never bores 
you, nor lets her friends bore you. She keeps to herself the tale of 
those masculine feet which tramp up and down the stairs in your 
absence. The fire receives her letters which you never see. The 
butler winks and the maid tosses her head when in a pet, as one who 
could an she would; her stricter kind of lady friends grow shy and 
fall away ; but your eyes are bandaged by that silver-threaded web, 
so that you do not see ; and of her favourite for the month you make 
your friend for the year. 

But this, too, is of the dreams which come through the Gate of 
Ivory to accompany men on their way through life. No husband 
suspects his own wife. The wives of his friends are different. They 
may fall like ninepins—and do; but his own is as firm as a rock. 
The wish to find it so creates the illusion. The clatter and turmoil 
of the ruin that would come were it found otherwise is too great to be 
willingly encountered. Not only let sleeping dogs lie, but let it be 
assumed that no dogs are lying there at all, asleep or awake. One 
kind of illusion is as good as another—whether it be the necro- 
mancer’s demons made visible through the smoke, the “suggestions” 
of hypnotism, a man’s belief in the innocency of his wife, a woman’s 
in the fidelity of her husband, a lover's in the intrinsic charms of the 
beloved, or a friend’s in the absoluteness of his friend’s good qualities. 
What do we know of the truth of anything? Given even the dis- 
covery of fact, we are still not in the heart of reality. Facts them- 
selves lie in their essential meaning ; and murder may have two faces, 
either of which, taken alone, creates an illusion. 

My dear lady, believe me he was not worth it! You spoilt your 
pretty face with weeping by night and moping by day for a man 
whom you idealised from the commonplace good fellow he was into 
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a kind of humanized deity whom the goddesses themselves might 
love. In truth he was not fit to tie your shoes—he, to whose shrine 
you carried all the love of your young heart and all the poetry of 
your tender soul. But no one would convince you that it was only 
Colin Clout whom you had made into an Adonis; and that your 
whole ritual of worship was no truer than Sly’s my lordship of 
honour. He was no more an Adonis than he was a Saint John. To 
every eye but your own he was the merest lump of commonplace 
mediocrity to be found between earth and sky. But you chose to 
wrap yourself in the veil of illusion and to see things which did not 
exist. That arch imp, Love, took possession of you and made all 
life a thaumatrope, where you saw nothing as it was, disjointed and 
dispersed, but all in one beautiful, well-fitting, and compact whole. 
Your perceptions were astray; your reason was clouded. You 
created your own idol out of clay and straw, then fell down and 
worshipped it as if it had been sent to you from the skies as a sign 
of the favour of the gods. Long after his fancy for you had passed 
like a mist-wreath on the mountains, you kept yours for him alive 
and strong as an evergreen oak, and watered it with your tears for 
the increased harvest of your sorrow. That sick regret, that morbid 
illusion, stood between you and a more wholesome reality; but if 
you had married him—good Lord, my dear woman, how you would 
have regretted it when the glamour had faded and that delusive 
gloss had worn off ! 

In the matter of love, indeed, we have little else than delusion. 
Foremost among the many mysteries which confront us at every turn 
stands the mystery of instinctive choice—choice that is ignorant of 
the reason why. What is it that makes us love that inferior A. and 
turn an unsympathetic shoulder to B., in all things the superior ? 
What made that well-conditioned wife and mother desert her hand- 
some husband and dear children for that dried-up, monkey-faced 
man of learning—for that showy, coarse, and vulgar groom?’ Have 
we still those talismans which compel to love, as were so common 
in the Dark Ages? Who does not know that story of the Great 
Charles of France, how, when his leman died, he would not be 
parted from her, but sat by the dead body, loving and solicitous as 
if she had been still alive. Only when the talisman was found under 
her blackened tongue was the charm broken and the ghastly illusion 
dispelled; and then the royal lover saw what an awful mockery the 
whole thing had been, and how his senses had been cheated by 
imagination. 

Less than this, however, the mystery of loving choice is still large 
and overwhelming enough. For in this the battle is by no means 
always to the strong, nor the race to the swift; and many of those 
who are most passionately beloved seem to outsiders the least worthy 
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of regard. The world says, sniffingly : “ What does he see in her ?— 
a plain little hodmadod without a charm, with no advantages of money 
or position, and he such a distinguished man as he is!”” Well, there 
it is, marvel or none. King Cophetua has stooped to the beggar 
girl; and the beggar girl is no Catskins whose beauty is obscured 
by her disguise, to blaze forth when that furry hood is removed, but 
a ragged little uncouth morsel at whom the crows would look askance 
were she set up amid the standing corn. All the same, King 
Cophetua loves her and finds in her a thousand beauties hidden from 
the keenest-eyed of the profane; and to the last hour of his life he 
blesses the day when he picked her up from the dust and set her 
beside him on the throne. Grand ladies throng his court—beautiful 
women who might have drawn from heaven to earth the Sons of 
God, are there waiting for his call; but he has no eyes for them. 
That homely little beggar girl holds his heart, and he sees in her 
charms which we, who look on, say are illusions. Are they? Who 
knows ? 

What, in the name of fortune, does she see in him? She, a pretty 
creature, who had but to say “ Mum ” for a dozen resonant “ Budgets ”’ 
to wake the echoes—who had but to lay her flowery sceptre on one 
of the many handsome heads bending low before her—she, Queen 
Libussa in her degree, to give herself away to that heavy-jowled 
lout—that flaring foreign adventurer—that pushing young particle 
whom many a shop-girl would disdain—that penniless pale-faced 
curate—that unsympathetic Dryasdust, with all his learning lying 
like boulders at the bottom of a well—she! For the love of heaven, 
why ? Again, who knows! Ask why we were born, and where we 
go when we die, and what is the ultimate meaning of life, and what 
are our relations with the universe, and why we allow thoughts more 
than things to influence our lives; and when we get the straight 
answer to all of these questions, then, and only then, shall we know 
why Queen Libussa chose the peasant rather than the prince, and 
why that sweet lady loved the lout rather than the gentleman. 

No one knows the root—the triliteral—of that many-sided word 
of Love. . “ Instinct’ touches one point only and falls short of all 
the rest; and “spiritual fitness” leaves the cloud as beautiful and as 
bewildering as before. It is all maya—all delusion. Only when 
old age has couched our eyes of the blindness wrought by passion, 
and experience has cleared the tangle created by ignorance and belief, 
only then do we see the thing in its true shape. And yet no shape 
is real. Protean, illusory, evading the touch, changing to the eyes, 
love is of those elemental mysteries of human life whereof no man 
has the key—one of those prepotent effects whereof the secret cause 
is sealed against the sharpest eyes. 

All that has been said of the illusions of Love is true also of those 
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of friendship. We know very little “why,” though we think we 
understand all, and count off on our fingers the delectable qualities 
which first attracted and still keep us bound. All the same we are 
none the more secure against self-created illusions; and experience 
steals on us with none the less a heart-break inits hand. Friends are as 
human—that is, as illusory—as lovers; and here as elsewhere there 
are more quicksands than solid rocks. Trusted friends can become 
deadly enemies, and the treachery of a false Pylades balances the 
devotion of the true. But in the beginning of things the friend is 
always true; and those who start on life’s great journey with a 
trusted friend by their side, are as though companioned by an angel. 
By degrees the angel resolves into a mere man, and then, still by 
degrees, the man becomes a demon. But the final metamorphosis 
was no truer than the initial appearance. It was all illusion from 
first to last. The actual person was good enough of his kind, but 
that kind was not what fancy and imagination had created. It was 
a loose-lipped, good-natured, scrambling kind of thing, without the 
shadow of an heroic quality. It had no reticence for its own part, 
and, being a congenital babbler, no sense of honour towards others. 
It swore by all its gods that it would be faithful to the death and 
not whisper your secret even to the reeds. And then it went away 
and unloaded its burden at the next threshold by which it halted. 
You gave the thing virtues it did not possess. Blinded by your 
self-made illusions you did not see its faults. When it acted accord- 
ing to the law of its being you cried out upon it for a sinful cheat 
and diabolical traitor. It was nothing of the kind. It was only a 
loosely-hung machine, with an overpowering love of gossip and no 
power of reticence—neither angel yesterday nor fiend to-day. 
When we remember in our maturity the characteristic sayings and 
doings of the friends of our youth, we understand how much of their 
charm was due to the pictures painted by our own imagination. 
When we see them after the lapse of long years, we understand still 
better how much was illusion and how little was reality. That big, 
black-haired, bushy-bearded old Jack—dearest of old Jacks while the 
illusion lasted —he would have been a very millstone round our neck 
had he continued on the intimate terms which were so pleasant in 
our salad days. His rude familiarities we thought breezy manliness ; 
his coarse materialism was common-sense and knowledge of the 
world ; his happy-go-lucky temperament which played at chuck- 
farthing with his chances and looked neither before nor after— 
which had no regret and as little aspiration—was the very ultimate 
of practical philosophy ; and only when we saw him again under the 
limelight of experience and the disillusionment of time, did we 
recognise his true shape. Then we acknowledged the good turn that 
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fortune did us when she broke that coarse and slightly brutal link, 
and ripped dear old Jack’s rude skirt clean away from ours. 

All our youth, indeed, is an illusion. Nothing was as it seemed to 
be, and its most sacred memories are self-evolved—due to our state 
rather than to the actual things themselves. The father who was a 
demigod to our young minds was a very ordinary mortal to his con- 
temporaries. His brother magistrates sat upon him and the House 
refused to hear him when he rose; but to us the Seven Sages were 
but as the Wise Men of Gotham compared to him. Even our mother 
was a myth as we created her. To her mother, to her sisters, to her 
friends and servants and husband, she wore a very different aspect 
from that with which our love indued her. And though this filial 
illusion was the right thing—eminently the right thing—that does 
not make it any the more objectively real. Relatively to ourselves it was 
real enough, and so far was true. The outsider judged differently, 
and his difference was also true. It all depends on the angle what 
the eye sees—whether a scrawl or a skull. 

We know, too, how much more beautiful and imposing places 
seemed to us when we were young than they do when we revisit 
them after travel has enlarged our ideas and experience has altered 
our standard. The “ heaven-kissing”’ mountains have diminished to 
hills. The “heartbreaking’’ rivers, which represented to us the 
mysterious majesty of nature and the dirges of drowned men, have 
dwindled into streamlets which an athletic man could leap across. 
The squire’s gorgeous mansion is only a passably comfortable family 
house. The shops which were as wondrous as Aladdin’s cave are 
queer little omnium-gatherums of fourth-rate wares. The roads which 
were interminable to our childish feet are now traversed in half an 
hour; and so on of all the rest. It was then illusion; now it is 
knowledge—and relativity in place of the absolute. 

We can judge, too, of our own past family enthusiasms by seeing 
those of boys and girls who are still in the illusive stage of fraternal 
exaggeration and mutual admiration. We hear them speak of 
Dolly’s hair as the most beautiful, Libby’s eyes as the most won- 
derful, Leonard’s abilities as the most phenomenal, to be found within 
the four seas. To us, not in the golden cloud, these dear young 
people are very sweet and nice and all that, but in no wise hors de 
ligne. Dolly’s hair is very pretty certainly, but Miss Smith’s is 
better, and our own sister Lucy’s—as we remember it—was far 
beyond either. Miss Jones has larger eyes, of a darker blue, and with 
longer eyelashes than Libby’s; and forty years ago Anna Maria’s 
were many degrees more beautiful still. As for Leonard, we know 
half a dozen young fellows who could give him a fair start and then 
eatch him up—and who will not set the Thames on fire any the 
more for that. Give him the best he can win—his crown will be 
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only silver-gilt ; and he does not come near our own dear young 
brother lost in his prime. He, if you like, was phenomenal, and 
would have changed the whole world of thought and speculation. 
But Leonard’s sisters believe in him as an Admirable Crichton at 
the least; and their illusion will last until they fall in love with an 
exogenous god whom they will credit with still more commanding 
power. Then the new illusion will overshadow the old, and the 
brother’s handsome Roman nose will be put out of joint by the 
lover’s jolly little snub. Meanwhile—is our own past belief quite 
to be depended on? Does it owe nothing to the illusive glory of 
youth and inexperience ? 

A graver illusion than any of these lies in those counsels of per- 
fection which form part of the mythic morals inculcated on the young. 
Lovely to the spiritualized imagination, but impossible in every-day 
practice, these counsels of perfection add to the confusion of thought 
which bewilders the ardent and sincere when first they find that what 
they have been taught as essential to good living, and as the vital 
truth of truths, is emphatically an illusion which can never be trans- 
lated into deeds. Here, as elsewhere, the absolute eludes us and 
only the conditional remains. The virtues of one age would be the 
vices of another, and no virtue is at all times and in all circumstances 
supreme. Even verbal truth itself would sometimes be more dis- 
honouring than a lie. We know the paradigmatic instances which 
refute this absolutism and bring down truth itself to the relativity of 
the rank and file—as, the deception practised on the dangerously 
sick whose dead beloved are reported well or convalescent—the false 
directions given to the murderer tracking the unarmed fugitive— 
the “ splendide mendax”’ of Horace, and the brave lie told by the old 
Scottish retainer, who “ trusted his soul to the mercy of God” rather 
than deliver his beloved master into the hands of his enemies. And 
these examples shade off the broad outlines of even this royal virtue, 
and reduce its steadfast absoluteness to an illusion. Try any virtue 
that can be named, and the result is the same. Each and all change 
according to the angle, like shot-silk or a Brazilian butterfly’s wing. 
There is no such thing in the whole of life as the one unchangeable 
absolute. And what is relativity but the illusive character of law ? 

More far-reaching and more disturbing are the illusions created by 
our senses. Our brain registers our impressions ; but those impres- 
sions vary according to the sense employed. The nerves of the 
tongue and the ear make one size, those of the eye and hand another. 
What these first two declare to be the size of a pea the last say 
“a pin’s head.” Where is the absolute? Which is the true size, 
and which the illusive ? Our eyes are used for the measurement of 
bodies, and we accept their testimony as the most correct because 
the most familiar. But who can judge authoritatively ? The brain, 
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which is the ultimate court of appeal, pronounces differently accord- 
ing to the avenue. Where is the outside absolute standard of size to 
declare which sense was illusive and which was true ? Is there an 
outside standard of size any more than there is one of time and space ? 
Is it not all relative and conditional ; that is, illusive? What of the 
revelations of the microscope? Our eyes are constructed to see only 
to a certain size and density. When the lenses are altered can we 
possibly say that the things are not as large in themselves as they 
appear to be? Can we deny that it is our eyes only which have 
reduced them to their apparent minuteness, and that to an absolute, 
independent of our senses, they would be as large in reality as our 
lenses make them appear? When a shortsighted person looks at a 
thing through spectacles of a low power, of one higher, or with none 
at all, the thing he sees has a different size according to each. Which 
is the absolute and which is the illusion ? 

Again, if only one half of the marvels reported of hypnotism be 
true, and the whole thing itself be not a mere cheat of jugglery, 
we stand still nearer to the great fact cf illusion, phantasmagoria, 
immateriality—whatsoever we choose to call it—which seems to be 
the real condition of life. ‘Nothing is, but all things seem ”—and 
if hypnotism be not a vulgar cheat from end to end, nothing has an 
absolute quality. The brain can be made to register impressions of 
things which do not exist at all, as well as of qualities unlike those 
which accord with general experience. To the waking sense rancid 
oil does not taste like champagne. To the hypnotized—waiving the 
alternative of cheating—that rancid oil may be a very Proteus of 
substances—from senna to sherry, from tea to treacle. Thus we 
come round to the dictum—All is maya, that is, delusion. When 
the senses themselves can be taught to act like dissolving-views we 
seem to have reached the very apex of uncertainty, and to have no 
definite mark left. 

The “ states,” “ realisations,” ‘convictions,’ ‘ experiences,” 
“revelations” characteristic of the religious life, independent of 
the special religion itself, come under the same head. When the gods 
of Greece and Rome made themselves manifest to the devout wor- 
shipper beseeching heaven for aid and a sign, was that a truth out- 
side the self-created world of the brain? We, who do not believe in 
the objective existence of these Olympian deities, would say, No—but 
where does this denial leave our own revelations? If Athene, 
standing there armed, serene, terrible, majestic, as a gracious and 
glorious model for the Athenian sculptor to copy, was a figment of 
the brain, how about the Madonna and Child which Fra Angelico 
saw as he painted, reverently kneeling on his knees? If Pan 
did not lead the Hellenic forces, did Santiago head the Spanish ? 
When the very presence of Satan is realised by the trembling 
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Ohristian sinner, is he in any way differently held from the male- 
factor pursued by the Furies? The state of mind is the same— 
but the objective truth of the appearance? Was not that maya, 
illusion, in each case alike? If this be not so, then have we no line 
of boundary between madness and sanity. If we affirm the truth of 
spiritual impressions, however we may name them, we open the doors 
of Bedlam and make its haunted inmates free citizens like the rest. 

The ghosts which no one but ourselves discern—the apparitions 
which visit us in the dark watches of the night, but do not rouse the 
sleeper by our side—the snakes and devils of the frenzied drunkard 
—the fevered fancies of delirium—our nightly dreams and the 
melancholy presentiments of the day—the voice of God bidding us 
now perform some heroic deed, and now commit some ghastly crime 
—we have no standard by which to measure their truth or delusion 
if we hold by the reality of one set of revelations while maintaining 
that all the rest are false. If we do not admit the power of the 
mind to create according to its pleasure, we are befogged and our 
way is lost. To hold by the objective truth of one class of appear- 
ances, while we abandon others as troubled delusions, is as unphilo- 
sophic an attitude of mind as can well be imagined. Law is uniform ; 
and, if Santiago led the armies of Spain, and the shaggy god of 
Arcady fought for those of Greece—if Luther wrestled with Satan, 
and Orestes was pursued by the Eumenides—and if God directly 
inspired Gordon, the Assassins of the Mountain are justified. 

Sex, age, and social condition help in this phantasmagoria. Not 
only hope, love, and belief change under the varying light of expe- 
rience, but vices and virtues themselves are merely relative to time and 
place. The virtues of a child would be worse than follies in an adult. 
Things which are righteous in a man would be damnable in a 
woman; but were the man to give himself up to the small pains- 
taking details which are prime virtues in a housekeeper, he would 
be lost for all the nobler qualities of his own sex. If a private indi- 
vidual takes life, he commits murder and a crime. Deputed by the 
sheriff, and sanctioned by twelve men and a judge, he performs a 
necessary civic function and no blame attaches to him. Suicide is 
a sin, but self-sacrifice is a virtue. Jaeques, who killed himself that 
his wife might enjoy her love free of blame, was a criminal; but 
Father Damien will one day be made a saint. This conditional 
quality meets us at every turn. It forms part of the illusory cha- 
racter of all thought, all aspirations, all hope. It is the first of the 
lessons which are taught by experience and learnt through mistake. 
It is the very pith and marrow of common sense, and Voltaire’s 
Huron shows what we should be without it. We call it experience— 
necessity for modification, &c. It is none the less a confession of 
illusion, 
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We begin life, then, in confidence, directness, certainty. All 
things, from virtues to convictions, including our senses by the way, 
are as positive as so many mathematical conclusions. All our lines 
of demarcation are broad, bold, black, and firm; all our virtues are. 
imperative, and our vices are just as sure. And we leave life with 
everything blurred, wavering, indistinct, uncertain. The Great 
Perhaps has replaced the absolute Fiat—the Lux Mundi is but a 
parhelion at the best. For the rest, the Unknown is the fittest con- 
fession—the Unknown, and, pending that further development which 
shall give us a few more and deeper convolutions than we have now, 
the Unknowable. Our love was an illusion; our friendship was a 
fancy ; our divine voices were self-created ; our aims and hopes and 
endeavours were all dreams—dreams! Positive certainty belongs to 
youth and inexperience only. When the one waxes into maturity 
and the other is dispelled by knowledge, positive certainty passes 
with the first and dissolves with the second. Then the phantasma- 
goric takes its place, and we confess that nothing stands four-square 
to all the winds that blow. In youth we shout aloud: “ We know!” 
In old age we ask of the wons: “ Que sais-je?” and they answer back 
in hollow murmurs: “ Nothing!” To dream of joy and wake to 
sorrow ; to believe in love and fall on disappointment ; to know the 
pain of chilled endeavour and the anguish of destroyed belief; for 
the passionate vitality of strength to decline on the tremulous fears 
of weakness; from enthusiasm to come to hopelessness; from the 
glorious sunrise of illusion to live in the cold, grey twilight of know- 
ledge; to exchange certainty for maya—this is Life, and these 
are its eternal lessons. Our first watchword is “ Excelsior”; our 
last confession: ‘ Ichabod”’; and for the glad resonance of “ Sic 
itur,” we sigh mournfully : “ Sic transit.”” From birth to death life 
is all phantasmagoric, illusive, conditional, and a dream; and when 
that death comes—what ? 

FE. Lynn Lixton. 
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Ir was a splendid night towards the close of the past summer; the 
air was soft and fragrant, the winds were still, and the stars were 
glittering with a weird watchful brilliancy which atoned for the 
absence of the moon. <A long line of open carriages, each drawn 
by four sturdy little Bulgarian horses, was traversing the upland 
plain which surrounds Sophia, and shaping its course to the south, 
where the fierce black mass of Mount Vitosh stood looming against 
the bespangled sky. We were on our way to Rilo, the great fortress- 
monastery of Bulgaria, which lies in the wildest, remotest region of 
the Balkan Peninsula—a region hitherto preserved by the brigands, 
heaven bless them! against the inroads of the British tourist. The 
bells on our horses’ harness tinkled drowsily, but we did not yield 
ourselves to slumber, for we were soon among the mountain-passes, 
and the gloomy grandeur of the scenery kept us awake. But with 
the dawn there fell a chill, so we wrapped ourselves in rugs and 
greatcoats, and slept as best we could. 

In the morning we found ourselves at Dubnitza, a long straggling 
town, still entirely Turkish in appearance. I gazed at its inhabitants 
with peculiar interest, for until recent years the whole male populatiop 
has been wont to follow the romantic profession of brigandage during 
the summer months, returning from the mountains in the autumn to 
pursue the less interesting avocations of ordinary life. We had coffee 
in the garden of the sub-prefect, an intelligent official, who evidently 
keeps the turbulent townsmen in order. As we left Dubnitza the fine 
summits of the Rilo range rose before us in all their grandeur, their 
jagged points presenting a curious contrast to the rounded outlines 
of the Balkans. These magnificent Alps, an offshoot of the great 
chain of Rhodope, form the central mountain group of the Peninsula; 
they are connected with the vast Alpine system extending through 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Servia into Macedonia. They are distinct 
from the Balkan range, which belongs to the Carpathians. 

Before long we entered a beautiful and fertile district, in which 
vineyards, now laden with purple clusters, were interspersed with 
rich fields of maize and well-cultivated tobacco plantations; and 
in another hour we arrived at Rilo Selo, a charming wood-built 
village, with houses nestling among fruit-trees, and rivulets of clear 
water flowing through the streets. Here the projecting veran- 
dahs and the house-walls were so thickly festooned with green 
leaves of the tobacco-plant, hung up to dry, that no other decoration 
was needed in honour of the Prince’s visit. We were now on the 
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vast estate of the monastery, which rivals in extent more than one 
German principality, and embraces a circuit of some ninety miles; 
the monks have a metoch, or dependency, in the village, where a 
few of their number reside. There is also a sisterhood of nuns who 
dwell, not in a convent, but in separate houses throughout the vil- 
lage; they occupy themselves with the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, and live in spiritual union with the holy fathers. Many of 
them are young, and, according to Bulgarian ideas, sufficiently 
comely. 

Leaving Rilo Selo, we began to ascend the superb mountain gorge 
in the heart of which the monastery lies. The slopes around us 
were clothed with thickets of dense brushwood; but after some hours’ 
progress we entered upon the grand primeval forest which forms 
the distinctive feature of the Rilo scenery. At our feet a foaming 
torrent dashed swiftly along, half hidden by luxuriant foliage ; from 
its margin to the confines of the rocky tracts above—a distance of 
some five thousand feet—the steep acclivity on either hand was 
covered with noble trees, the delicate green of the beech contrasting 
with the darker shades of the oak and ilex and the still more sombre 
colouring of the firs and pines. For hours we made our way 
through these leafy glades, till at length an open vista in the woods 
revealed to us a prospect through the valley; and we saw before us 
the monastery of Rilo, with its domes and cupolas and battlemented 
tower, standing like some enchanted castle in the royal solitude of 
its vast domains. Close beneath it ran the sparkling stream; 
around were undulating lawns interspersed with tufted groves; 
beyond was the boundless forest, climbing upwards to where, in the 
heaven above, stupendous rocky summits stood ranged like a regi- 
ment of giants, surrounding and protecting the national sanctuary. 

The monastery of Rilo has ever been the central-point and focus 
not only of the national religion but of the national sentiment. Its 
history is interwoven with that of Christianity in the Balkans; it is 
to Bulgaria, as Jireczek says, what Mont Saint-Michel is to Nor- 
mandy or the Grand Chartreuse to Dauphiné; for ages it has kept 
alive the light of the faith in the heart of the Peninsula, though 
so many of the mountaineers close by—the Pomaks of Rhodope— 
have embraced the creed of Islam; and to-day it forms a link, both 
political and religious, between the free Bulgarians and their not for- 
gotten brethren in Macedonia. Its founder, St. Ivan Rilski, the St. 
Bruno of Bulgaria, was born in 876; he was the contemporary of the 
great Czar Simeon, and, as may be supposed, innumerable legends have 
gathered round his memory. For years the holy man wandered over 
the mountains of Bulgaria, seeking a spot where he might found a pious 
retreat; at one time he lived in a hollow tree, at another in a cave 
among the rocks. At length he fixed his dwelling in the mountain, 
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above the present site of the monastery: his fame for exorcising 
demons and healing incurable maladies brought disciples to his side, 
and the little band constructed a chapel and some rude dwellings: 
the chapel still exists, and there is a grotto hard by, into which 
pilgrims descend through a chimney-like passage cut in the rock. 
Sinners, it is said, cannot pass this way ; and the fat, who, it may 
be presumed, have had too much of the good things of this life, are 
fain to enter by a door from below. The saint was buried here, but 
his bones were afterwards removed to Sophia, where they remained 
for five hundred years. The Bulgarian Czars loaded the sanctuary 
with gifts and privileges; and their memory served to keep alive, 
through centuries of Turkish domination, the national idea and the 
record of a glorious past. Since the Ottoman invasion the monastery 
has had a chequered history. At first it fell into decay; then it 
was restored by three brothers from Kiistendil, who brought back 
the bones of the founder ; in later times it won the favour of suc- 
cessive sultans, who bestowed upon it by firman most of the privi- 
leges it now enjoys. Twice it has been almost destroyed by fire; it 
has stood innumerable sieges, and more than once it has been 
stormed and captured by brigands, who exacted a heavy ransom 
from the monks. It has had enemies spiritual as well as temporal ; 
but notwithstanding all the efforts of the Greek hierarchy, it has 
clung to the Slavonic language and ritual. In times of political and 
religious persecution it was a refuge to the oppressed, and at the 
beginning of the present century it counted some six or seven 
hundred inmates, clerical and lay. The Berlin Treaty gave the 
monastery to the new principality, but its trials did not end 
here. The revival of brigandage which followed the revolt of 
Eastern Roumelia again exposed the brethren to danger ; the shep- 
herds on the estate were compelled to supply the robber-gangs with 
provisions ; the monks found themselves obliged to carry arms, and 
many of them were wont to sleep with a loaded rifle by their pillow. 
But the energy of the Bulgarian Government has successfully dealt 
with the evil; some fifty of the brigands have been shot, hanged, or 
otherwise disposed of, and the remainder have adopted less pictur- 
esque methods of earning their bread. The trackless forest has now 
been cleared of its human, or rather inhuman denizens; the bear, 
the wolf, and the wild boar roam unchallenged in its weird solitudes, 
while the chamois and the eagle divide the empire of the rocky 
heights above. 

While we were still at some distance from the monastery I was 
shown the spot where M. Karastoyanoff, Prince Ferdinand’s photo- 
grapher, had been captured by brigands some two years ago. M. 
Karastoyanoff had been summoned to Rilo by the Prince, in order to 
make a series of photographs of the scenery which surrounds the 
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monastery. He had not quite finished his labours when the Prince 
took his departure; M. Stambouloff, and other Cabinet Ministers 
who had been in attendance on his Royal Highness, left the follow- 
ing day ; and on the third day M. Karastoyanoff, accompanied only 
by a boy who acted as his assistant, set out in an ordinary fiacre on his 
return to Sophia. They had proceeded some eight or ten miles down 
the valley when they were stopped by a party of wild-looking fellows, 
armed with rifles, who bade them surrender at discretion. There 
was nothing for it but to submit. The brigands somewhat over- 
rated the importance of their capture; they imagined they 
had secured M. Stambouloff. ‘“ Are you the man the Russians 
don’t want in Bulgaria?” they inquired. M. Karastoyanoff 
replied that he had not the honour to be the Prime Minister, 
or even a member of his Cabinet. ‘Then why do you wear a Euro- 
pean hat,” they asked—for their victim was arrayed in the hateful 
cylinder of Western civilisation—“ and ride in a carriage?” They 
politely informed him that he might take anything he desired for 
his personal use from his luggage, and proceeded to appropriate his 
watch, chain, and seal. The latter, which M. Karastoyanoff pre- 
served as a memento of his mother, he was somewhat unwilling to 
abandon ; but one of the brigands, by name Nikolas, who appeared 
more sympathetic than the rest, consoled him by promising that 
when the ransom arrived he would redeem not only the seal but the 
watch and chain with his own share of the money. Nikolas little 
knew that his kindness was destined eventually to rescue him from 
the gallows. The brigands then strapped the arms of their victims 
tightly to their sides—M. Karastoyanoff assures me that he some- 
times still feels the pangs of those bonds—and attached their necks 
together with a rope in such a way, that if either of them 
attempted to escape he would strangle the other. They at once with- 
drew with their captives into the wildest solitudes of the Rilo forest. 

It was then September, and the snow had already begun to 
fall in these elevated regions. For six weeks M. Karastoyanoff 
and the lad spent night and day beneath the open sky, bound 
together in this cruel manner, and often compelled to make long 
wearying journeys, when their captors, either from want of food or 
because of the hotness of the pursuit, determined on changing their 
quarters. M. Karastoyanoff had hitherto suffered much from rheu- 
matism, but strange to say the exposure and privation seemed to cure 
the disease, of which he has never since had a relapse. The Oriental 
ideas of etiquette between master and servant were maintained 
throughout this period of close companionship ; when the brigands 
offered the boy some cigarettes, the latter refused to smoke in presence 
of his master, and the brigands were obliged to intercede with M. 
Karastoyanoft for the required permission. The brigands were 
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extremely pious men ; they said their prayers morning and evening, 
and diligently observed the fasts of the Orthodox Church, taking 
care that their captives followed their good exemple. For food they 
sometimes had a sheep or a kid, obtained by force or fraud from the 
shepherds of the monastery ; sometimes they had to content them- 
selves with trout taken from the mountain torrents; often they were a 
day, or even two days, without anything to eat. Once, while fishing 
in a stream near Rilo, they came in sight of a party of gendarmes, 
reposing on the greensward a little below them and smoking cigar- 
ettes: the brigands forbade their captives to speak, or even to 
cough, on pain of immediate death ; they quietly went on with their 
fishing, and presently the gendarmes went away. They then pro- 
ceeded to light a fire, and splitting a long stick, they inserted the 
fishes into the aperture, and so turned them before the fire till they 
were cooked; in accordance with their custom they offered the 
largest and best fish to M. Karastoyanoff. Sometimes they would 
converse on public affairs with their prisoners: their political hori- 
zon appeared somewhat limited, and the sum of their hopes seemed 
to be that the Russians were coming to make war in Bulgaria. Good 
times, they said, would then come round, and there would be an 
excellent opening for persons of their profession. 

After a while, however, the pursuit became hot; the band had 
some narrow escapes from the soldiers and the gendarmes; long 
forced marches became necessary; and once the party crossed the 
frontier into Macedonia. It was decided to send the boy to Sophia 
to procure aransom. One of the brigands, who knew the town well, 
recognised M, Karastoyanoff’s house from his description. “It is a 
good house,”’ he said, ‘and your relatives can sell it for a ransom.” 
He then drew a staff across M. Karastoyanoff’s throat in order to 
show what his fate would be if the money were not forthcoming. 
The boy departed ; but when, after two or three weeks, no tidings 
came from Sophia, M. Karastoyanoff’s position became exceedingly 
critical. A council was held, and the majority decided to put their 
prisoner to death. Some of them, however, seemed touched when 
M. Karastoyanoff, recalling, as he told me, the memory of his wife 
and children, shed some tears; and Nikolas interposed, declaring that 
if they persisted in their intention he would desert from the band. 
His remonstrances were successful, and eventually M. Karastoyanoff 
was released. At parting they all shook hands with him. “God is 
good,” they said; ‘“ He will send us someone richer than you.” In 
fact, they all felt well disposed towards him; but, according to the 
rules of the profession, he ought to have been put to death. 

A little later, finding it impossible to remain in Bulgaria, the 
brigands sought refuge on Servian soil near Pirot. Being accosted 
by some gendarmes, they declared that they were political refugees ; 
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and, kneeling down, they kissed the earth and thanked God that 
they were now free men. But some watches and other articles of 
value in their possession aroused suspicion; M. Karastoyanoff, 
who was summoned from Sophia, identified his former companions ; 
and the brigands were soon handed over by the Servian authorities 
to the Bulgarian Government. I witnessed the closing scene of 
their trial at Sophia. It was a dark, tempestuous night, and a dense 
crowd had collected before the door of an unpretentious little building 
in which the court-martial was holding its deliberations. The 
officers composing it—five in number—had withdrawn to consider 
their finding, but the sitting was resumed about eleven o’clock ; and a 
little before that hour the brigands, surrounded by a strong escort, 
were marched from the prison to the court in order to hear their fate. 
I shall never forget the spectacle; the strange, ghost-like figures 
in long, grey robes—the Bulgarian prison dress; the torches; the 
glittering bayonets of the escort ; the mysterious cart which followed 
behind, laden with clanking chains. The reading of the verdict 
occupied nearly an hour, the officers standing all the while. One 
by one the prisoners learned whether they were to live or die. There 
was a terrible contrast between the dull apathy of the condemned 
and the eager expectancy of those who still waited for the fatal 
words. Six of the brigands, four of them brothers of one family, 
were condemned to death; one, a youth of nineteen, had his sentence 
commuted to ten years’ imprisonment; Nikolas, to whose kindness 
M. Karastoyanoff testified at the trial, was consigned to penal 
servitude for life. The condemned men were then led from the 
building, and sat down submissively in an open space outside the 
door while the irons, which had been brought in anticipation of 
the sentence, were being riveted on their feet. The execution, of 
which I heard a description from a bystander, took place in the 
court-yard of the half-ruined mosque which serves the purposes of a 
prison at Sophia. A strange geometrical structure, consisting of 
three upright triangles of wood placed parallel to each other, and 
connected from apex to apex by a long horizontal pole, stood, and is 
still standing, in a corner of the enclosure. From the pole hung 
five nooses, at equal distances from each other. A vast crowd had 
collected, and every window and roof which commanded a view of 
the scene was fully occupied, the best places here, as at the trial, 
being conceded to ladies dressed with faultless elegance and taste. 
The prisoners were led out one by one, and remained standing while 
the sentence of the court-martial was read to them a second time. 
They were then conducted to the gallows, the nooses were adjusted, 
and a long sack-like covering was drawn over their heads, descending 
almost to their feet. In a few moments justice, as the phrase is, was 
satisfied. 
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Not long ago I went with M. Karastoyanoff to visit Nikolas in 
prison. The convicts were exercising in the court-yard when we 
arrived, and Nikolas was allowed to come and chat with us, without 
a guard, in the porch of the mosque. He was arrayed in the flowing 
prison dress ; round his ancles were heavy irons, with a chain attached 
to them which he held up with his hand. He was a fine, manly- 
looking fellow, about thirty years of age, with an intelligent, 
sympathetic face, which brightened with a smile when he recognised 
M. Karastoyanoff. It was interesting to witness the warm interchange 
of salutation between captor and captive in their altered positions. 
We conversed on many subjects, and Nikolas spoke freely of the 
experiences of his past life. He had formerly, he told us, cultivated 
a small paternal property, as most Bulgarian peasants do. I asked 
him how he came to be a brigand, and he replied that he had been 
driven to adopt his perilous calling by the gendarmes, who wrong- 
fully accused him of giving shelter and provisions to some outlaws 
in his neighbourhood. Threatened with arrest and punishment, he 
absconded, and entered into partnership with the gentlemen of the 
forest. I have elsewhere heard complaints of this over-zeal on the 
part of the gendarmes, which, however reprehensible, testifies to 
the energy wherewith the Bulgarian authorities have set themselves 
to extirpate brigandage. The prisoners at Sophia are allowed to 
carry on small industries of their own, from the proceeds of which 
they may buy tobacco and certain other luxuries. Nikolas showed 
us many specimens of his skill and taste in sewing coloured beads, 
and was highly pleased when I made some purchases. He inquired 
for M. Karastoyanoff’s children ; and it appeared that every Monday 
morning, as he and the other prisoners were marched past M. 
Karastoyanoff’s house on their way to the baths, he was accustomed 
to watch for the children and to exchange greetings with them. 
Poor Nikolas! He has been, I think, more sinned against than 
sinning, and I hope he is not destined to end his days in chains. 
Shall I confess that I shook hands with him at parting? Forgive 
me, sons and daughters of Mrs. Grundy! 

We advanced to the great gate of the monastery, which is shel- 
tered by a portico adorned, like those at Mount Athos, with fres- 
coes of saints and angels, and flanked by loop-holed projections in 
the wall on either side. Here the Abbot or Hegimen, a portly, 
genial ecclesiastic, received us, arrayed in robes of purple and silver 
brocade, and accompanied by some sixty or seventy monks—all 
that remain of the once numerous brotherhood. A procession 
was formed; and, with incense and lighted tapers going before, 
we passed into the great quadrangle and directed our steps to the 
church which stands in its midst. The quadrangle is, properly 
speaking, an irregular pentagon ; a number of galleries run round 
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it, which lead to the cells of the monks; these long corridors are 
supported on stone arches, rising in tiers, and forming a series of 
picturesque arcades. Everywhere the colouring is rich and effective ; 
the masonry is picked out in white and red, and the walls are bright 
with medailions and quaintly traced devices. The topmost gallery 
forms a kind of verandah beneath a projecting roof, which rests on 
dark oaken beams. The court is overgrown with grass, and shaded 
by a few fruit-trees ; around are numerous fountains, and the air is 
alive with the murmur of running water. The church is even more 
brilliant than the surrounding buildings with its variegated stone- 
work, gay mosaics, and alcoves filled with frescoes. In contrast is 
the stern sombre aspect of the venerable keep, the oldest part of the 
monastery, looking down in the dignity of its eight centuries on 
the silvered domes and red-tiled roofs and cloistered shades below. 
The interior of the church is wonderfully gorgeous, equalling, if it 
does not surpass, anything of the kind to be seen at Mount Athos. 
Every inch of the walls and vaulted ceilings is covered with frescoes ; 
there is a magnificent gilded i/ondstasis, or screen, and in front of it 
repose the remains of St. Ivan Rilski. Only one arm and hand of the 
saint are visible, the rest of the body being encased in gold-leaf made 
from the offerings of pilgrims. The frescoes of Rilo would form a 
singularly interesting study for the specialist; so far as I am aware, 
no description of them has ever been written. They reminded me 
of the similar works of art in the Bulgarian monasteries at Mount 
Athos, more especially those at Zographou, which, perhaps, are by the 
same hand. I have only space to allude briefly to those in the 
alcove of the church, which are peculiarly spirited and vigorous. 
The northern wall is covered with an immense picture of the Day of 
Judgment. At the top sits God the Father with Christ and the Virgin 
Mary ; a stream of fire issues from their feet and falls into hell, 
which is represented here, as elsewhere, by a fish with a great yawn- 
ing mouth and terrible teeth. To the right, groups of saints standing 
on small clouds sail through theair. Close by, Heaven is represented 
as a courtyard with a lofty wall; the twelve apostles stand at the gate, 
while St. Peter puts a key into the keyhole. Within sit Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; Abraham with a saved soul, perhaps Lazarus, in his 
arms; Jacob holding a napkin by the four ends, which contains dimi- 
nutive figures of his twelve sons. In the centre is the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove perched on a copy of the Holy Scriptures ; below is 
a cloud, from which projects a hand holding a balance; a soul on 
trial is represented by a young girl arrayed in white; a cloud-like 
substance, apparently denoting her spiritual endowments, rests in the 
right scale, which goes down; but she looks apprehensively towards the 
left scale, on which a group of devils are piling scrolls inscribed with 
lists of sins; other devils are hastening onwards with barrels contain- 
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ing fresh scrolls; and these they procure from Satan himself. The Evil 
One sits at the mouth of hell, mounted on Antichrist, a green lion 
with a golden crown and a tail terminating in a serpent’s head; with 
his right hand he gives a barrel of scrolls to the devils, with his left 
he embraces a Jew, perhaps Judas Iscariot, who sits before him on 
Antichrist. In the sky on the left the archangel sounds the trump ; 
below is a green hill, on which Christ, who seems to occur twice in 
the picture, stands pointing towards heaven and gazing at a band of 
Jewish high-priests, who are being encircled with a rope and drawn 
towards the fiery current by a remarkably active little black devil, 
furnished with long horns and two tails. Another little demon 
amuses himself by pulling the foot of the leading high-priest, who 
seems unwilling to advance. On the hillside the dead are rising 
from their graves, while lions, bears, and other quadrupeds, as well 
as fishes, are disgorging the limbs of those they have devoured. A 
beautiful woman sits on one of these animals, spinning with a distaff 
which projects from its tail; another sits on a fish, holding a model 
of a ship in her hands. The monks could not, or would not, give a 
satisfactory explanation of these figures, which perhaps indicate the 
dangers of female society to all who dwell on land or sea. 

The frescoes on the western and southern walls are still more 
interesting, owing to the glimpses which they give us of peasant life, 
and the light which they throw on existing ideas of moral culture 
in Bulgaria. The upper portion of the western wall represents 
Bulgarian princes and saints surrounded by angels and all the com- 
pany of heaven ; on the lower part is a series of scenes revealing 
the torments of the damned. The culprits stand amid flames, while 
demons, whose figures are drawn with extraordinary spirit and 
imaginative power, inflict upon them punishments appropriate to 
their transgressions. First, as might be expected at Rilo, come the 
brigands, who are belaboured with maces by red devils. Next come 
the inhospitable and the unchaste: the former are being chained by 
green devils, the latter are pierced with tridents, while serpents feed 
upon their breasts. In the two last-named pictures the sufferers are 
exclusively women; and it is interesting to mark the importance 
attached to the domestic virtue of hospitality, as well as to note the 
wholly different value set upon male and female chastity. The 
bouquet fin of the Nonconformist conscience would never recom- 
mend itself to the unsophisticated sense of the Bulgarian peasant. 
The Bulgarians, as a rule, confine their hospitality to their own 
kith and kin; their morality—how ridiculously we cramp this 
word to denote the cultivation of a minor virtue!—compares favour- 
ably with that of any Western nation. And yet they have no Vigi- 
lance societies nor purity people nor amateur detectives to see that 
they behave themselves. It is wonderful. Then follow law-breakers, 
thieves, and traitors, who are all rewarded according to their 
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works; the tailor who steals cloth from his customers is suspended 
by the waist with his scissors and his keys; an avenging sprite 
sits on the back of the fraudulent grocer; while a devil with a 
wooden leg—pede Poena claudo—dangles before him a pair of scales ; 
the dishonest miller lies prone with a millstone tied to his neck, his 
beard is being pulled, and his back belaboured with a stout staff ; 
the tavern-keeper who gives short measure is derided by a dark 
green demon who sips mockingly from a tankard. On the southern 
wall is a large picture which shows that the sorcerer is still regarded 
as a serious rival to the priest. A party of peasants are proceeding 
with their oxen and waggon to consult a necromancer; a band of devils 
hovers exultingly in the air above, and some of them perch on the 
waggon, while others help it along by grasping the spokes of the 
wheels; the wizard stands at the door of his hut, and the demons 
above subject him to outrageous indignities. No doubt the pictures 
make a deep impression on the simple peasants who come hither in 
thousands every year ; the frescoes belong to the early part of the 
present century, and the colouring is as bright as when it was 
first laid on. Nothing can be more interesting than these quaint 
and highly finished specimens of purely native art, which inter- 
pret with the grotesqueness of mediaval fancy the living faith 
of to-day. 

There was a brief service in the church, and, at its conclusion, I 
was shown the chamber which was to be my abode for the next fort- 
night. It was a monk’s cell, a wonderfully comfortable little apart- 
ment, which, with its wooden ceiling and numerous cupboards, 
somewhat resembled a cabin in a good-sized yacht. The window 
looked out to a magnificent forest-clad mountain, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the valley beneath; there was a large stove, 
and a door opened into a little kitchen on the left. I pictured 
to myself the holy father sitting here by the fire, saying his prayers 
and gossiping with his friends, and cooking his frugal dinner; and, 
on the whole, having a cheery time of it during the long winter 
months, when the monastery is cut off by the deep snow from the 
outer world. Here I was alone, yet not alone; for, though the 
previous occupant of my chamber had departed, certain of his 
satellites had remained behind. Ah, long shall I remember those 
tiny, dusky members of the Rilo confraternity! Lively little gentry, 
keen in their appetites and late in their hours, eclectic in their 
tastes, yet no respecters of persons, and ready to appear unbidden in 
the most illustrious presence. At sunset I strolled out among the 
picturesque sheds and farm-buildings which adjoin the eastern end 
of the monastery. The soldiers of the escort—there were some 
two hundred of them here—were busy attending to their horses, 
and their bustle and activity seemed somewhat out of keeping with 
the still tranquillity of this old-world spot. The evening closes 
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in rapidly at Rilo, and it was dark when J returned to my cell. At 
half-past eight we were summoned to dinner by a trumpet-call, and 
I made my way to the guest-chamber, a handsome room on the north 
side of the monastery, where the repast was served to the Prince and 
his suite. Our food was excellent, but it was cooked entirely by the 
Prince’s servants. It seemed almost a crime to partake of modern 
luxuries in this abode of primitive asceticism, and I recalled my 
experiences of Mount Athos, where for a week I contrived to exist on 
vegetables and a few small fishes. As I crossed the silent courtyard, 
now lighted only by the stars and a few dim lanterns in the galleries 
around, I was startled by the sound of strong, manly voices, singing 
in harmony and filling all the recesses of the vast quadrangle; the 
tone was rich and full, unlike the nasal droning of the monks. It 
was the soldiers’ prayer, a brief petition for the country and the 
Prince, which, according to custom, is repeated at bedtime through- 
out the Bulgarian army. The men were ranged along one of thé 
galleries in almost total darkness; it was strange to see these great 
sturdy youths brought together like children to say, or rather sing, 
their prayers before going to bed. Evening after evening I listened 
with fresh pleasure to their delightful chant. 

I must not give a detailed account of the pleasant days that fol- 
lowed. There was shooting in the forest, and angling in the stream, 
the Abbot proving by demonstration that he was a fisher of trout as 
well as of men; there was climbing of mountains and lassoing of 
wild horses. Herds of these animals, the property of the monastery, 
roam among the rocks and woods; in winter they are driven by the 
snow to descend to Rilo Selo, where they find food and shelter. 
The Abbot had determined to make a gift to the Prince of three 
pretty little four-year-olds; but they had first to be caught. A 
number of peasants and soldiers drove one of the herds into a wood, 
from which there was but one egress. As the horses rushed out at 
the other end a peasant, concealed behind a thicket, threw a lasso 
with great skill, and captured one of them, a handsome isabelle- 
coloured little animal, strong and fat, which had never known bit or 
bridle. It plunged desperately when taken, but next day when I 
saw it at the monastery, tied up with the horses of the escort, it 
seemed tame already, and willingiy took bread from my hand. 

Sometimes when there was no programme for the day—for the 
Prince, with untiring energy, often gave whole days to work—I was 
wont to betake myself in the noontide heat to a shaded ravine above 
the monastery, where a stream of the clearest water dashed head- 
long in a series of glittering cascades. Here I have sat for a 
delightful hour, watching the silvery current as it danced and 
flashed and trembled in the intercepted sunlight, now crowning 
the moss-robed stones with a wreath of crystal, now toying with 
the reluctant grasses, or leaping to caress the drooping fronds of some 
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magnificent fern; then placid for a moment, and catching the blue 
of the sky above, or laughing in wavelets reflected on the foliage 
around—till the murmur of the water and the whisper of the breeze 
among the tree-tops wafted me far into the region of dreamland; and 
I awoke—to find myself late for déjewner. Once we had dinner on 
a grassy slope at the opposite side of the valley ; the soldiers had dug 
a channel for a rivulet to flow by our table, and had placed therein 
a number of toy waterwheels. It was a magnificent evening, but a 
slight blue haze filled the valley, seeming to add to its loveliness, and 
marking the contrast in colouring between the nearer and more dis- 
tant mountains. During dinner-time the mist became denser, soften- 
ing and at the same time enriching the splendour of the sunset glow, 
reminding us of the wonderful atmospheric display which delighted 
and alarmed the world after the eruption of Krakatoa. A slight 
odour of burning wood became perceptible, and the Prince said that 
undoubtedly one of those great fcrest fires was in progress which 
often devastate the frontier district, usually arising on the Turkish 
side, where no precautions are taken to prevent them. Next day we 
learned that a vast conflagration was raging in the forest of Bellova, 
some thirty miles away. The pageant of sunset vanished rapidly, 
leaving behind it a darkness so intense that we could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the giant mountain forms looming down through the mist 
in unspeakable grandeur. Lamps were brought, and overcoats too 
—for in these heights there is a sudden chill at sunset 
round the table chatting pleasantly and enjoying the delicious night 
air. It was near midnight when we rose to depart; the moon 
had climbed the rocky barrier above us, and kept silent watch over 
the sleeping forest, while beneath us the lights of the monastery 
twinkled hospitably and welcomed us on our homeward way, “ It 
is an ideal scene,” said the Prince; “and though I have travelled 
much in the Old World and the New, I cannot remember any- 
thing more strikingly beautiful.” It reminded him, he said, of some 
fairy scene in an opera; naturally enough, for scene-painters but 
strive, according to their lights, to represent the ideally perfect in 
nature. But here we had the reality, and not the imitation. 

A few days after our arrival I accompanied the Prince on an 
excursion to the Macedonian frontier. Our route lay through the 
valley of the Ilinska, which leads upwards through scenery of savage 
magnificence to the lofty ridge on which the frontier lies; a bridle 
path descends on the other side to the town of Nevrokop, in Mace- 
donia. There was a tradition at the monastery that an Englishman 
had once attempted this route, but that he had fallen among 
brigands. We started on horseback at daybreak, accompanied by 
a small escort. The forest through which we passed contained trees 
of enormous girth and size; but as we continued to ascend the 
beeches disappeared, and soon we left behind us the abies excelsa and 
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pectinata which prevail in the Rilo woods, but now gave way to the 
pinus cembro, a conifer resembling the araucaria when viewed at a 
distance, and reminding the Prince of the forests of that tree he had 
seen in Brazil. In another hour the trees vanished altogether, and 
we found ourselves among the mosses, lichens, and saxifrages which 
mark the confines of eternal snow. Scarcely a sign of life was 
visible in these wild regions, but above our heads a splendid liam- 
mergeier, or bearded vulture (gypéetus barbatus), kept soaring in 
perpetual circles, as though indignant at our intrusion into his 
solitary realm, It was noon when we reached a moss-covered table- 
land still gently sloping upwards; the Prince put spurs to his horse, 
and we galloped forward to a point where the mountain breaks off 
into a steep declivity. All at once a vast panorama unfolded itself 
before us, as the whole of Macedonia seemed to swim into our vision; 
we had gained the Nebo of Bulgaria, and saw beneath us the 
Promised Land. 

It was a magnificent prospect—those long wavy lines of blue 
mountain-ridges, those gleaming rivers and dark luxuriant forests, 
and tracts of verdant pasture where we could see flocks of sheep 
and goats feeding while the eagles were sailing in the air above 
their heads. We dismounted, and, leaving the escort, I accompanied 
the Prince alone for some distance along the frontier ridge, while his 
Royal Highness, who is thoroughly acquainted with the geography 
of Macedonia, pointed out its various natural features and the sites of 
the principal towns ; among others that of Kopriilii, which still awaits 
its promised Bulgarian bishop. The conversation, however, inevi- 
tably turned to the political question : What will be the next step in 
the advancement of Macedonia? And what will be the fate of this 
beautiful country, and of its Bulgarian inhabitants, whose hearts are 
with their brethren across the snows of Rhodope ? 

The Bulgars of Macedonia have a brighter prospect before them to- 
day than they have ever had since the Turk came into Europe. Their 
history in the past has been a peculiarly melancholy one, for, unlike 
the other Christian races of the peninsula, they have had to contend 
against a double foe, and the Orthodox Church, or rather the Greek 
Patriarchate, has made common cause with their enemies in endea- 
vouring to stifle their national sentiment. It was not till after the 
Crimean War, when the doctrine of nationalities began to prevail 
throughout Europe, that the Bulgars, to the south as well as the 
north of Rhodope, began to assert themselves with vigour against 
the Hellenic propaganda: and, after a struggle of a quarter of a 
century, they succeeded in obtaining a recognition of their national 
Church by the establishment of the Exarchate in 1870. The newly 
constituted branch of the Orthodox Church had a troubled existence 
from the first; it was soon excommunicated by the Patriarchate, 
without even a pretence that it had embraced heretical doctrine ; 
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and when in 1878 the Big Bulgaria of General Ignatieff was shat- 
tered by the Berlin Treaty, the Bulgars of Macedonia, now politically 
separated from their brethren, found themselves, in matters spiritual as 
well as temporal, worse off than before. The sixty-second article of 
the Treaty, which guaranteed them not only liberty of worship, but 
the maintenance of their religious organization, was not respected by 
the Porte ; the “ berat’’ or exequatur was withheld from their bishops 
and they were handed over to the tender mercies of Greek ecclesiastics, 
who since then have carried on a vigorous crusade in the interests of 
Hellenism. I must not pause to describe the result: schools, 
churches, and cemeteries were closed, and even marriages could not 
be celebrated, for the Bulgarians resisted all encroachments with 
the characteristic tenacity of their race, and refused the ministra- 
tions of the Greek clergy. In the Note addressed to the Porte on 
the 16th of last June the Bulgarian Government only demanded the 
restitution of a right which had been suspended, but never formally 
withdrawn. Its success in obtaining its request is an event of great 
importance, with regard not only to the future of Macedonia, but to 
the relations between the Suzerain and vassal Powers. 

The significance of the Bulgarian triumph has been increased by 
the short-sighted action of Russian diplomacy at Constantinople. It 
would have been wiser and more dignified for Russia to have stood 
aloof on this question; but she had to consider her Servian protégeés, 
and though she cannot count on the friendship of the Greeks, their 
hatred of the Bulgarians may yet serve her ends. She has suffered 
a diplomatic defeat, though the remonstrances of M. Nelidoff were 
enforced by a peremptory demand for the arrears of the war indem- 
nity ; and even a diplomatic defeat means a good deal in the East 
But this is not all. She has shown herself an enemy to the faith of 
which she once posed as the champion; and notwithstanding all 
attempts to explain away her attitude, the fact will long be remem- 
bered by the clergy in Bulgaria, amongst whom she has hitherto 
found so many instruments for her designs, while in Macedonia 
both priests and people will henceforth turn their eyes to Sophia 
and not to St. Petersburg. It is instructive to note the change in 
the attitude of Mgr. Joseph, the Bulgarian Exarch, an astute 
ecclesiastic who prefers to be on the winning side, and who now 
shows a disposition to work loyally with the Government of Prince 
Ferdinand. Mgr. Joseph is a good Bulgarian; nevertheless, like 
some other patriots of his nation, he finds it hard to part with his 
belief in the omnipotence of Russia. 

The young principality has now won a victory over its gigantic 
foe, and the prestige of the present Government has been increased 
at home as well as abroad. The Bulgarians are gratified by the 
fact that they have successfully intervened on behalf of their suffer- 
ing kinsmen, and proud of the active sympathy shown by England 
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and the other friendly Powers. Most encouraging of all was the 
support given by Germany, which has departed from the cold 
reserve so long maintained under Prince Bismarck. German influ- 
ence is now supreme at the Porte, where big battalions are always 
rated at their proper value; and no doubt the representations of 
M. von Radowitz received the deepest consideration. But there is 
reason also to believe that the Sultan, disregarding certain old- 
fashioned advisers who would have him treat Bulgaria as a rebel 
state, is fully alive to the importance of conciliating his well-armed 
vassal. The nation which sits astride on the Balkans holds the 
key of Constantinople, and if events should place the Bulgarian 
army under orders of the Czar, the doom of the Ottoman Empire 
would be sealed. The Bulgarians are equally anxious to maintain 
the best relations with their Suzerain; they know they have nothing 
to fear on the side of Turkey, while they have much to gain 
from her good will on behalf of their brethren in Macedonia. 
Whatever conduces to the prosperity of the latter must tend to the 
eventual consolidation of the race. It is a fact not generally known 
that after the departure of Prince Alexander they offered to elect 
the Sultan as their prince, so great was their dread of a Russian 
occupation. The entente with Turkey has not yet assumed the form 
of a military convention, but events may possibly force it to take 
that shape. Meanwhile, the Bulgarians will do nothing to throw 
difficulties in the way of Turkey in Macedonia. They are confident 
in the future of their race, and they are content to wait. Perhaps, 
indeed, the understanding between Turkey and Bulgaria may form 
the first step towards a solution of the Macedonian Question. It is 
conceivable that the Suzerain, if pressed by its enemies, and threat- 
ened on the Greek and Servian frontiers, may entrust the vassal 
Power with the occupation and defence of Macedonia. It would be 
the duty of the latter to accept the task, and Turkey might thus be 
protected from her foes and rescued from a situation which is daily 
increasing in difficulty. But we need not discuss these possibilities : 
Sata viam invenient. 

Before turning to descend we hastily examined the flora of this 
Alpine region, where we stood some eight thousand feet above the 
sea. Among the saxifrages we found the aizéon, arachnoides, and 
varians ; among the gentians the /Jutea, purpurea, and other kinds; 
we also noticed the artemisia Villarsii, the cystopteris alpina, the geum 
reptans, montanum, and coccineum, and the lichen Islandicus. Prince 
Ferdinand, who is not only a botanist but an ornithologist, also 
observed some interesting birds, such as the accentor alpinus and 
pyrrhocorax alpinus, and succeeded in shooting a specimen of the 
beautiful tichodroma muraria, which clings to the rocks with its 
powerful claws, and, we are told, lays itseggs by preference in human 
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skulls. Among the pine-tops below we saw the nucifraga caryocatactes, 
half jay, half pie, which gives a warning cry to the animal kingdom 
on the approach of man. The only human inhabitant of these 
desolate wilds was a Vlach shepherd clad in sheepskins, who 
climbed the mountain from the Turkish side, and prostrated himself 
thrice to the earth before the Prince. It was evening before we re- 
gained the monastery, having been in the saddle some twelve hours. 

Next morning when I left my cell and looked down from the 
gallery upon the grass-grown court, I was struck by a novel and 
interesting spectacle. The quadrangle was thronged with hundreds 
of peasants in their charming holiday attire, their brightly-coloured 
costumes contrasting with the sombre robes of the monks and the 
white summer uniforms of the soldiers. Some were sitting grouped 
on the greensward, enjoying their morning meal; others were 
asleep beneath the fruit trees, fatigued by their long pilgrimage ; 
others were standing in the alcoves of the church, gazing with 
wonder and admiration and awe at the pictured revelations of the 
wrath tocome. A little crowd was assembled at a stall beneath the 
belfry, eagerly purchasing crosses and beads and pictures of saints. 
It was interesting to observe the tendency of the sexes to keep apart : 
the unmarried girls sat in rows on the steps beneath the arches, 
with gay ribbons and strings of coins in their hair, while the young 
men cast shy glances at them from a respectful distance. Tresh 
bands of pilgrims continued to arrive throughout the day, and before 
evening there were at least three thousand peasants at the monas- 
tery. After sunset a terrific thunderstorm broke over the valley ; the 
lightning seemed to leap from crag to crag above our heads, and the 
thunder echoed grandly among the mountains on either hand. The 
peasants had crowded into the galleries, where they lay packed like 
sardines, most of them asleep and unconscious of the storm. It was 
after midnight when I was aroused by the sound of beating upon a 
semantron, or wooden board, followed by the loud tolling of bells, and I 
went down into the court. The rain had ceased; the peasants were all 
astir, and many of them were already on their way to the church, at 
the door of which a monk sat at a table lighted by a dim candle. As 
the worshippers approached he inscribed in a book the names of such 
of them as gave offerings, it being understood that the names should 
be mentioned in the church services for a time proportionate to the 
magnitude of the gift. A little group was gathered around, as the 
peasants fumbled for their purses in the folds of their garments, or 
stood debating within themselves how much they should give—it 
was a conflict of interests spiritual and temporal—or bent their 
swarthy sunburnt faces over the table as they eagerly watched for 
the inscription of their names. They had given of their penury, 
and they meant to have their reward. 
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The services continued. through the small hours of the morning, 
and at nine o’clock Prince Ferdinand attended one of them, the 
peasants crowding densely to see their sovereign. Already many of 
the pilgrims had departed, making their way down the valley in a long 
picturesque train with their waggons and their oxen. The women 
were seated in the waggons, the men for the most part going on foot. 
I chanced to speak to one of the former, a sturdy countrywoman 
and a mother in Bulgaria, who had come hither with her two stout 
sons, aged twenty-one and eighteen respectively. It was her second 
visit to the monastery, she said; the first was before the birth of 
her firstborn, when she came to make her vows; and now that he was 
grown to man’s estate she had come again. She had brought an offer- 
ing of twenty-five francs, and received in return a paper with some 
pictures of saints and a promise that her name should be mentioned 
in the prayers. Not much for her money, some may say ; nevertheless 
the investment was a good one because it made her happy. So too 
with the others who left their hard-won savings here ; they returned 
to their homes happier, and perhaps better, than before. ‘‘ Vain 
superstitions,” says the Spirit of’ the nineteenth century. Yes, but 
what would life be without its superstitions? What would passion 
be without its romance, or faith without its mysteries, or hope with- 
out its illusions? And why quarrel with a superstition which calls 
these children of toil from the furrow and the pasture to spend a 
holiday in this delightful spot, and gives them at least a landmark 
in the monoteny of their lives? The time may come when men will 
believe only that which has been proved, the darkness of credulity may 
yield to the daybreak of reason; but the moonlight and the stars 
and the enchantment of the night will vanish as well in the cold 
dreary mist of the dawning. 

I had intended to describe some other incidents of our stay at 
Rilo—among them a chamois hunt in the heights of Rhodope; but 
I have already exceeded my limits. The general election was 
approaching, and it was time for the Prince to return to his capital. 
Our sojourn was brought to a close by a service in the church, and 
as we departed the Abbot and the monks attended the Prince to the 
gates of the monastery. It was with regret that we bade farewell to 
this charming retreat, where, amid scenes of exquisite beauty and 
associations suggestive of the past alone, we had lingered awhile in 
the still seclusion of mediaeval life, remote from the turmoil of politics, 
the struggles and vulgar ambitions of to-day. 


James D. BourcHiEr. 
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ANGLO-SAXON UNITY. 


To hear some few bigoted Englishmen talk, one would think that 
the United States was an uncivilized country, in which culture, 
comfort, and refinement were unknown ; and to listen to the conver- 
sation of some equally benighted Americans, one would imagine 
that the peoples of the Old World were crushed beneath the despotism 
of effete classes and governments, and that in America alone were 
liberty and progress to be found. 

Of course such ridiculous ideas, the offspring of ignorance and of 
prejudice, are fast passing away, as communication between Great 
Britain and America becomes annually quicker, cheaper, and more 
luxurious. A larger, and ever larger, number of Americans spend, 
year by year, their holidaysin Europe ; and whereas formerly it used 
to be their custom to make Great Britain simply a stepping-stone to 
the Continent, now few educated .Americans would care to confess 
that they had been to Europe and had yet neglected to spend an 
appreciable portion of the time at their disposal in visiting the cradle 
of their race, revelling in its beauty, and glorying in the traces and 
records of its history and antiquity. So with Englishmen, it would 
be curious if the Briton, renowned for his globe-trotting propensities, 
should overrun the earth, and yet omit to visit the lands where are to 
be found the most numerous portions of his race ; if he did not take 
a pride in their energy, in their ingenuity, in their pluck, in their 
wealth, in their progress—even if, with pardonable egotism, he 
never said to himself, “The triumphs of these people are my tri- 
umphs, their failures are my failures, these men and women are 
sprung from the same ancestry—their virtues and their faults are 
mine ; let me be blind to the one and very kind to the other.” 

Three times have I visited America—once in 1864, again in 1885, 
and the reminiscences of my third visit are still fresh in my mind. 
On each occasion I have come back with a feeling of affection for 
a people whose hospitality seems to be unbounded, and who take 
every opportunity of showing an Englishman that he is not re- 
garded on their shores as a foreigner, but as a kinsman, and a 
near one. The Englishman who goes to America properly armed 
with letters of introduction (and no one who desires either to profit 
by his travels, or simply to enjoy himself, should ever neglect this 
precaution) cannot fail to obtain both pleasure and instruction ; and 
if he is worthy of friendship, he will find that neither the rolling 
ocean nor different social and political institutions can hinder human 
hearts, which possess sympathetic affinities, from uniting in the closest 
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bonds of friendship and of affection. I, at all events, am blest 
with the knowledge that across the Atlantic are to be found some of 
the truest and best of my friends. The world owes much to science, 
but of all the peoples of the earth, the Anglo-Saxon has, to my mind, 
most cause for gratitude. Rapid and cheap communication brings 
daily closer together the different scattered branches of this mighty 
race. Without the recent gigantic advances made by science 
in rapidity of communication across wide stretches of ocean 
there would have been danger lest these men and women—sprung 
from the same loins, speaking the same language, rejoicing in 
the same literature, glorying in a common past—should have 
been separated not only by a material ocean, but by gulfs 
much harder to be traversed, where flow from the shores of 
ignorance and prejudice, the bitter currents of jealousy and hatred. 
Owing to the progress of science there seems year by year to be less 
danger of such a calamity occurring to the race. Notwithstanding 
the high protective tariff with which the United States and even our 
own colonies surround themselves, British goods find their way into 
these territories in large quantities. British capital, unable to 
obtain sufficient profitable employment at home, is pouring into 
these new countries; it has been calculated that within the last 
two years British investments in the States alone have averaged 
1,000,000 dollars a week, amounting in all to about 100,000,000 
dollars. This means that large numbers of persons in the United 
Kingdom are deeply interested in the prosperity of the States, and 
that most of them, either by residence, visits, or correspondence, will 
keep up more or less continuous relations with that country. 

The same thing is constantly occurring in the Colonies. On the 
other hand, the large sums spent in Europe by rich Americans, no 
small proportion of which falls to the share of the United Kingdom, 
are already made a subject of complaint by a portion of the Trans- 
atlantic press, and are said to be a matter of millions of pounds 
annually. The greater facilities and opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of wealth possessed by old countries induces a certain pro- 
portion of rich Americans and Australians to establish themselves 
permanently in England, and we all know how many of America’s 
daughters have transferred their allegiance —as well as their 
hearts and their fair selves—from the New World to the Old. All 
these influences must work towards drawing closer together the 
different branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. The tendency of the 
age is distinctly towards union or federation amongst nationalities 
that are of the same blood and speak the same language. Witness 
the unification of Italy, the consolidation of the German Empire, the 
yearning for union of the Slavonic peoples, and the mighty efforts 
and sacrifices made by the people of the United States to retain 
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their union; and if it be said that the desire for Home Rule in 
Ireland is a proof to the contrary, I would answer that those 
who favour Home Rule are not, as a rule, of Anglo-Saxon blood, 
though they speak the English language, and that even the majority 
of these profess to desire federation, and not separation. Turning 
to our colonies, we find that Canada has already federated, whilst 
Australia is on the point of following her example. But this 
desire for union is not confined to subjects of the British Crown. 
On both sides of the Canadian border there are Americans and 
Canadians in large numbers, who, whilst ardently attached to the 
respective Governments under which they live, would gladly wel- 
come any union of the two countries which would not entail the 
sacrifice of national pride, of sentiment, and of historical association. 
Whether in the distant future it may be practicable—and if prac- 
ticable, desirable—for all the branches of the Anglo-Saxon family 
to reunite it is impossible to say; at present such a union would be 
politically out of the question, but it can do no harm to indulge in 
such a day-dream ; indeed, the more it is indulged in the better for 
the world, inasmuch as those who desire to unite are not likely to 
quarrel, and it is for the world’s distinct advantage that no mis- 
understanding should ever arise between two such gigantic powers 
as America and England. A war between Great Britain and the 
United States would be more fatal to the world’s prosperity and pro- 
gress, and to the advancement of civilization, than any other imagin- 
able contest. On the other hand, how immense, how almost incon- 
ceivably irresistible, would be the power wielded by a federation of 
all the English-speaking peoples of the world, These already num- 
ber over one hundred millions. A very few years at their present 
rate of progress will make them two hundred millions, inhabiting 
the richest, most temperate, and most habitable portions of the globe. 
The idea is enough to take one’s breath away, especially when one 
considers what manner of men these two hundred millions would be ; 
but if it is an impracticable idea, it is at all events one calculated to 
make the blood course quicker through the veins of any Englishman 
or American who has faith in his race and believes, as I firmly do, 
that whether Great Britain and America are ever united or are 
destined to remain permanently separated, the world will in its 
future be largely guided and controlled by those who speak the 
language of Milton and of Shakespeare. 

The advance of democratic institutions is distinctly in favour of 
union. The voice of the people is supreme in all English-speaking 
countries, whether the government under which they live be called 
a monarchy or a republic. Indeed, it is generally acknowledged that 
beneath the sceptre of Queen Victoria, the people have a more direct 
and immediate control over the government of their country than is 
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possessed by the citizens of the United States, and it is an open 
question whether in the former country the individual does not pos- 
sess greater personal liberty of action than in the latter. The sove- 
reign of Great Britain has lost the power of veto, but the sovereign 
of America not only still retains it, but exercises it in a manner 
which, could they but witness it, would be the admiration of 
Henry VIII., or of his masterful daughter, Queen Bess, of blessed 
memory. Certain it is that less consideration is paid in the States 
to the opinions and feelings of an obnoxious minority than in Great 
Britain. Whilst I was in America a meeting of Socialists within a 
building was forbidden in one of the principal cities of the Union on 
the sole responsibility of the police, and in Chicago, the house of 
a woman who displayed a red flag from her window was entered, 
and the flag forcibly removed, notwithstanding her protests. Such 
acts would have been impossible in England, and even in Ireland, 
unless the district had been previously proclaimed on the responsi- 
bility of the Government with the sanction of Parliament. Public 
meetings are forbidden in almost all the public parks of America, 
whereas the most violent speeches against government, society, reli- 
gion, and all that is held most sacred by the majority of the people, 
are not only permitted in almost all the places of public resort in 
Great Britain, but actually are delivered Sunday after Sunday, the 
guardians of the law standing by and protecting the speakers from 
interruption or insult. Public speaking is indeed forbidden in Tra- 
falgar Square, and those who have challenged the prohibition have 
been forcibly resisted, but the action of the Government in this 
matter is not prompted by the desire to suppress speech, but because, 
rightly or wrongly, the site is supposed to be unsuited for the pur- 
pose, and the collection of vast crowds in this centre of business— 
so near the Houses of Parliament—is considered to be dangerous to 
the public peace, injurious to trade, obstructive to traffic, and calcu- 
lated to intimidate Members of the Legislature in the free exercise 
of their votes. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence exercised by literature in 
creating sympathy between the members of the same large family. 
The educated American, Canadian, or. Australian is as well ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of British literature as the educated 
Englishman, if not better. Though the former may never have 
visited the shores of Britain, he feels through the works of Trollope 
that he is familiar with the leading families of Barsetshire—that 
Thackeray has introduced him to fashionable life in London, whilst 
Dickens has made him acquainted with the actions, thoughts, feel- 
ings, and aspirations of men and women moving in the lower strata 
of English social life. The Englishman who has never stirred from 
his fireside is not ignorant of phases of American and Colonial 
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society very different from any of which he has had experience at 
home. With Bret Harte he has visited the mining-camps of 
Colorado and the orange-groves of California, and through the 
works of Rolf Boldrewood he has become acquainted with the 
Irish life of Australia. Rider Haggard, notwithstanding the eccen- 
tricities and extravagances of his romances, has made the reader 
feel as if South Africa held no surprises for him, whilst innu- 
merable books of travel and of adventure have taken him without 
fatigue across the boundless plains of Manitoba and the sheep- 
farms of Australia. The modern writer has found much also 
which lends itself to romance within the drawing-rooms and clubs 
of New York and Melbourne, so that society in these cities is almost 
as familiar to the English reader of novels as that of Mayfair. 
Indeed, an Englishman would often feel more at home in the sa/ons 
of Washington or of Sydney than, say, in those of Berlin or Vienna, 
or, to come still nearer home, than within the aristocratically exclu- 
sive circles of the Faubourg St. Germain. Language plays a most 
important part in this interchange of ideas. France and Germany 
are much nearer to us than Australia or America, but who ever saw 
a French or German or Italian magazine sold, say, at an English 
railway bookstall. American publications are constantly to be found 
there and obtain a ready sale. Similarly, British publications, such 
as the principal magazines and illustrated papers, are sold in large 
numbers in the States, and still more so in our Colonies. 

The Protestant churches form another potent bond of union. The 
Nonconformists of England and the Presbyterians of Scotland are 
proud of the powerful influences exercised by their respective 
churches in the New World, and on the other hand, the members of 
the Episcopal body in these distant lands regard, with feelings 
amounting to veneration, the ancient corporation of the Church of 
Kngland, in many cases the church of their fathers as well as that 
of St. Augustine and of the Venerable Bede. Religious and philan- 
thropic societies are no sooner found to be successful in one portion 
of the family demesne, than they are introduced into another. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association, started in England, has 
found its fullest development in America and Canada. The “ Girls’ 
Friendly Society,” and the “ Young Men’s Friendly Society,” the 
“ Ministering Children’s League,’ Hospital Sunday, Hospital 
Saturday, and a hundred other similar useful institutions are being 
successfully worked on both sides of the ocean. None of these have 
taken root in any Continental country. Even sport and athleticism 
are not without their influence in this matter. For years the Eng- 
lishman held the lists of sport and of manly exercises unchallenged 
by the world. He had to wait till his sons were of age in order to 
find competitors worthy of his steel. Australia, Canada, America, 
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now annually send their champions to compete in friendly athletic 
contests with those of the mother country or of each other. The 
keenest interest in these international trials of strength and of skill 
is felt by almost the entire youthful population of these lands, and by 
thousands of men and not a few women who have long left behind 
them the springtime of life. The courtesies which attend all such 
international meetings are conducive to a friendly feeling, not only 
between the rival competitors, but also—and this is of much more 
importance—between the peoples represented in the contest. When 
the manly qualities of pluck and endurance are factors which have 
to be taken into consideration in calculating the chances of victory, 
feelings of respect and of honour are added to those of friendship, 
and every man who has himself, in however small a, way, taken a 
part in such sports, and who knows that proficiency cannot be 
obtained in these exercises without the possession of qualities which 
are peculiarly dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart, feels an enhanced, 
though perhaps not logically defensible admiration for a people 
capable of producing men worthy to compete with his own honoured 
champions. The knowledge that it is only in English-speaking 
lands that these virile contests are carried on is flattering to the 
Anglo-Saxon pride, and the more protracted the conflict, the greater 
the respect and esteem felt for each other by victor and vanquished. 
Much of this is simply absurd, but if it leads to greater friend- 
ship between the English-speaking races, I, for one, care not how 
absurd it be. 

I rejoice to think that there are so many influences at work unit- 
ing the hearts of the different members of the Anglo-Saxon family, 
but there are, alas! others tending to keep them apart, and to instil 
into them feelings of jealousy and of animosity. Boastfulness, arro- 
gance, and exclusiveness, faults peculiar to the race, have a great 
deal to answer for in this respect. The Englishman who speaks of 
the Colonist as a dependent, or of the Yankee as if he must of 
necessity be coarse and vulgar, or the American who believes that 
patriotism is shown by wearisome boasting of American progress, 
eustoms, and institutions, and who cherishes a fixed determination 
never to allow that anything in the Old World can possibly be better 
than in the New—these are the men who do harm to the cause of 
Anglo-Saxon unity, whose tongues are ever active, filling the cup of 
brotherly love and friendship with drops of gall and bitterness. 
Such men should be treated without mercy, and be clearly given 
to understand that they will not be tolerated. These pests are to be 
found on both sides of the ocean, but whereas in England public opinion 
would regard coldly any man who ventured to make, from a public 
platform, depreciating remarks either upon the United States or upon 
the Colonies, the presence in America of large numbers of Irish, 
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imbued with feelings of bitter hostility to Great Britain, almost tempts 
the average transatlantic platform-orator to season his discourse with 
sneers which he believes will be agreeable to a considerable portion 
of his audience. The same remark may be made of some portion of 
the American press. The temptation is great, but the result is unfor- 
tunate, for numbers of people, deriving their information exclusively 
from the newspapers, accept as gospel truth all that they read 
and hear about their cousins across the Atlantic, listen gravely to 
remarks about the immoralities of the aristocracy, and see nothing to 
smile at when British government is spoken of as “ effete” and 
“ tyrannous.” 

In Great Britain our politicians, especially of late years, have not 
been ashamed to speak in terms of extravagant flattery of the 
Sovereign People, but they are far surpassed by the democratic 
courtiers of the United States. No amount of adulation would seem 
to be too strong for the taste of Demos, the Transatlantic Monarch, 
who would seem to regard any of his subjects who ventures to doubt 
his infallibility and the superiority of all things American, as either 
hopelessly imbecile or a traitor to his country and to himself, and 
worthy of the severest punishment. 

Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth and Hannis Taylor’s Origin 
and Growth of the English Constitution—grateful tributes by an 
Englishman to the States and by an American to Great Britain— 
appearing, curiously enough, almost simultaneously, will do much to 
bring prominently before the reading public on either side of the 
Atlantic the strong points of both Governments; and the personal 
knowledge which the American and the Englishman are obtaining of 
each other by increased intercourse will, we may hope, shortly result 
on both sides of the ocean, in the arrogant and vulgar boaster of 
national habits, customs, and institutions being placed in his true 
position as a pestilent snob who, in the interests of both nations, 
should be promptly suppressed. 

The true feeling which is entertained in England for America 
was strikingly exemplified on the occasion of the assassination of 
President Garfield, when the whole country, from the Sovereign 
downwards, demonstrated its sympathy and grief as it would not 
have done in the case of any other foreign ruler in the world. A 
stranger arriving in London on that occasion would have thought 
from the closing of places of business, from the general signs of 
mourning, the hoisting of flags half-mast high, even from the pieces 
of crape on the whips of cab and omnibus drivers, that some member 
of the British royal family, or at all events, some leading statesman 
of England had died, rather than the ruler of a country separated 
from Great Britain by three thousand miles of ocean. England has 
not forgotten, and is not likely to forget, that it was an American 
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admiral who uttered the famous saying, “ Blood is thicker than 
water,” and who at the risk of his own reputation and advancement 
and the lives of himself and of his men, brought from under the 
murderous fire of Chinese guns dying and wounded British soldiers 
and sailors on the occasion of the unsuccessful attack on the Taku 
forts. When last year in Samoa a cyclone enveloped in its awful 
embrace the war ships of three Powers, and the single British vessel 
present was the only craft which escaped the general destruction, it 
was an American crew which, expecting momentarily to be dashed 
upon the rocks, cheered, without any thought for themselves, the 
successful efforts of their brothers in blood in their desperate 
struggle for life with the powers of nature. It is, however, not 
only Americans who have extended the hand of friendship and of 
assistance to men of British blood in the hour of trial: witness the 
splendid body of trained and thoroughly equipped men sent by our 
own colony of New South Wales, who fought gallantly in the Soudan, 
shoulder to shoulder with the regulars of the mother country. 
Similar offers of help were made by several of the other colonies, 
but the number of troops required was limited, and so their services 
were not accepted; still the desire to assist was manifested, and the 
world could not fail to perceive the significance of the demon- 
stration. 

Let these instances of family goodwill and friendship be multi- 
plied and we need not fear for the future. British or American, 
Canadian or Australian, let us labour shoulder to shoulder to be in 
the van of the world’s progress. The political union of the English- 
speaking races may be an impossibility, Imperial Federation may be 
a dream, but the future supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
not be a dream, if only the members of this widespread family be 
true to high ideals of life, to themselves and to each other. 


MEATH. 
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AMOURS DE VOYAGE. 


Time, that aged gossip, has made me the confidant of a love affair, 
which has amused me as a little fragment of the great human tragi- 
comedy, and I hasten to betray the confidence of Time. The hero of 
the story is not unknown to fame ; he was a poet and, unfortunately, 
a politician ; secretary to the great Danton, and the companion of 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins in the tumbril which wound its way 
through a surging crowd on that radiant evening of April 5th, 1794, 
to the guillotine on the Place de la Révolution. On the way to the 
scaffold, the poet lamented that his latest comedy in verse, L’ Orange 
de Malte, could never be completed; and Danton interrupted him 
with a hideous play on words such as an Elizabethan dramatist 
might have invented to enhance the horror of the scene: ‘ Vos vers! 
Bah! dans une semaine vous ferez assez de vers ” ; then with a noble 
seriousness and elevation, the chief added, ‘‘ We have finished our 
task ; let us take our rest.” 

It will not, I think, disturb the rest of Fabre d’Eglantine, Dan- 
ton’s secretary and companion in arms, now that he has slept sound 
for a century, if I take up this little pocket-book which lies before 
me in its binding of faded green, and open it for the beguilement of 
a quarter of an hour. I have inquired at the British Museum Library 
and at the Bibliothéque Nationale as to whether anything is known 
of its contents, and I have been assured that they are unknown ; yet 
an uneasy curiosity remains lest some portion of this little manuscript 
volume may have seen the light in a certain ‘ Correspondance 
Amoureuse, précédée d’un précis historique de son existence morale, 
physique, et dramatique, et d’un fragment de sa vie écrite par lui- 
méme,” which Fabre d’Eglantine’s executors caused to be printed in 
three volumes after his death ; “a production little worthy of him,” 
says Fabre’s sometime pupil in elocution, M. Audiffret, “if indeed it 
be his” ; a production, I may add, which I have sought for and 
been unable to find. Meanwhile, I must accept as sufficient the 
word of a friend, M. Léony Guilgault, who has on my behalf made 
some research in the French National Library: “ Printed books and 
manuscripts have been examined and no trace has been found of the 
Journal de mon Voyage ; it has never been published.” 

And, indeed, in this omission the publishers have shown their 
discretion. If a young gentleman in his nineteenth year, and at a 
time when La Nouvelle Heloise had opened wide the sluice-gates of 
sentiment, should confide to paper all the pulsations of his heart, the 
world is not called on to quit its business and attend. In Rousseau’s 
novel, and in The Sorrows of Werther, we have representative and 
typical creations of the age. To render possible the creation of such 
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works as these, a thousand minor dramas of sentiment must have 
been enacted; sighs innumerable must have been breathed, tears 
innumerable shed. But the stock of human patiénce is not unlimited ; 
knowing the typical products of the time, we may take its inferior 
romances and dramas as read: and I am not sure that Fabre d’Eg- 
lantine’s tale of young love would have moved me to become its brief 
chronicler, were there not in it a touch of comedy, and that not alto- 
gether of the genre larmoyant. 

Let us open the little pocket-book, half-blank, but with its two 
hundred and odd pages of manuscript in the neatest of handwriting, 
and read the title-page :' ‘Journal de mon Voyage de Troyes chéz 
moi—écrit a la chére Amie de mon Cour, a la maitresse chérie de 
mon ame; acelle en qui réside tout mon bonheur, ma vie, et ma 
félicité.” Whereupon follows a motto in verse :— 

‘* Le soleil ici bas ne yoit que vanite, 
D’ ignorance et d’erreur toute la terre abonde, 
Mais aimer tendrement une jeune beauté, 
C’est la plus douce erreur des vanités du monde.” 

The writer who had made such deep discovery of the vanity of 
human existence was still in his teens; he had entered upon his 
nineteenth year three months since—on December 28, 1773. It 
was now the spring of 1774, a few weeks before the miserable death 
of Louis XV., once the bien Aimé of his people. Fabre, for the 
honour of whose birth Limoux contends with Carcasonne, had been 
educated at the college of the doctrinaires ; he was a youth of pro- 
mise, with a gift for music and for song, a gift for painting, and he 
had learnt, at least in an amateur’s fashion, the art of engraving ; 
the exquisite writing of his Journal betokens a hand which might 
dexterously manipulate the burin. It is said that, after his early 
studies, he entered the congregation of the doctrinaires at Toulouse, 
and passed through the lower classes. We know for certain that 
his poem carried off the prize of the gold eglantine at the Jeux 
Floraux in that city, and that the author, highly gratified at the 
distinction, added to his own family name—Fabre—that of the 
flower which was the emblem of his victory. Altogether, we should 
say, a young man with a future, and one who might be carried far 
by that ardent southern temperament which shows itself in the rapid 
development of his various powers, and shows itself also at a later 
time in the ambitious fervour of his writings. 

Little is known of Fabre’s early life, and how and why he came 
to Troyes must be left to conjecture. But for some time past the 
presence of the “‘ chére amie de son cour,” whose name Would seem to 
be Madame Catan—perhaps a young widow, for no husband is ever 
mentioned—had surely made the old city on the Seine the most 
delightful place in the world. “ Business,” has been described by 

(1) I adopt here and elsewhere the spelling of Fabre’s MS., and also its accentuation, 
or lack of accents, 
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Donne as “the worst disease of love”; and it was business—his 
“affairs” —which obliged Fabre, in the spring of 1774, to quit 
Troyes and journey to his home at Carcassonne, in Languedoc. On 
the evening of March 30, he bade an agitated adieu to his beloved ; 
sound repose under such circumstances was impossible, and after the 
uneasy slumbers of an hour and a half he woke in the grey of morn- 
ing to an exile’s sorrow. Never was dressing a more tragic affair :— 

‘‘Je me suis habillé aprés avoir baisé avec toute la tendresse possible ta 
lettre et les cheveux qu'elle contenait ; chaque vétement que je passais portait 
un coup de poignard a mon cceur; il me semblait que je me reprochais de me 
trop hater pour abandonner les lieux que tu habites ; chaque meuble me retragait 
ton souvenir, et surtout ceux que je tiens de toi.” 

Accompanied by two friends, one of these the brother of his be- 
loved, Fabre reached on foot the outskirts of the city; then found 
himself alone, in a “ dreadful solitude,” and, having waved a fare- 
well, leaped into the voiture, which was starting southwards. One 
female follower, however, was determined to prove her fidelity—a 
dog which belonged to a neighbour of Madame Catan; fawning and 
fondling she had pursued the wanderer, and since it was so clearly 
her wish not to be separated from him, Fabre resolved to take her as the 
companion of his travel. Having reached Bar-sur-Seine he gladly 
escaped for awhile from the irksome presence of his fellow-travellers, 
and strolled alone into the country, shedding many tears, and utter- 
ing from time to time the words “‘ O ma chére amie! ’”’—then returned 
to his inn, set down in his note-book eight pages of raptures and 
despairs, in elegant caligraphy, and, drying his eyes, was ready for 
the heartless business of supper. Rest on that night, after the long 
day’s journey, was welcome, but he did not close his eyes until he 
had kissed a precious letter and a lock of hair, “avec une ardeur ex- 
traordinaire,”’ and had placed them religiously upon his heart. 

Refreshed by the deep sleep of youth and open-air fatigue, Fabre 
rose with the lark, and strode forward a league in advance of the 
vehicle, enjoying as he went along an enchanting sunrise, seen in 
solitude, and giving rise to thoughts and feelings of delicious melan- 
choly. The start of the following morning from Chatillon-sur-Seine 
was yet earlier—at three 1.m.—but, unfortunately, the weather had 
broken. The light had not yet dawned, while the carriage struggled 
and stumbled on through the chilling night-wind and the drenching 
rain. At nine the traveller reached Montbard. It was the birth- 
place and the retreat of Buffon. In the interval between his arrival 
and a quarter-past ten, as Fabre records with particularity and evi- 
dent self-satisfaction, he found time to compose an Ode in five 
stanzas: “A M. De Buffon,” which, being duly copied, was des- 
patched to the great naturalist without disclosure of his admirer’s 
name Literature, in France of the eighteenth century, did homage 
to science. Wisdom and virtue, our young poet declares, inspire his 
muse ; the divine painter of nature has painted also for us God in the 
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creatures that He formed ; Buffon’s presence—that of an eagle who 
confronts the sun—is the glory of this remote and solitary place:— 


‘« Sans cet illustre Solitaire, 
Parmis tes rochers escarpés, 
Montbard! du reste de la terre, 
Tes remparts seraient ignorés ; 
L’univers te voit couronnée 
Des lauriers mémes de Buffon ; 


" 


Emule d’Athene et de Rome, 

Tu possédes dans un seul homme 

Socrate, Pline, et Ciceron.” 
“The impromptu,” adds Fabre, “is doubtless not worthy of its 
hero; but zeal is a good excuse.” 

Providence seems to take a kind care that young enthusiasm shall 
have its checks, and that a descent shall be duly made from the illu- 
minated heights. Still struggling through the most dismal weather 
Fabre reached Semur—a town to be remembered for the wrongs and 
humiliations which it inflicted on his heart, and for the sordid self- 
interest of its inhabitants. It is clear that Fabre had resided here 
at some time not very remote, had run up scores for which his few 
belongings—and among them a portrait of Madame Catan—were 
kept in pledge, and had borrowed money from a certain beautiful 
and charming Mdlle. R . Beautiful and charming, but alas! 
not superior to mercenary thoughts; capable even of preserving 
and producing a note of the debt in Fabre’s own handwriting, and 
of taking the uttermost farthing—‘“ elle a pris la somme jusqu’au 
dernier liard.”” Still more cruel was the hostess of the inn where 
Fabre had stayed during his former residence in Semur. To lessen his 
little store of cash by two louis, and at the same time refuse to restore 
his “ effects ”°—it was an act of sore injustice, and the victim had 
thoughts of appealing to the law. But there were other creditors 
who might even seize his portmanteau. It was more prudent to avoid 
pursuit, to shake off from his feet the dust—or, it may be the mud— 
of this accursed town, and to push forward on foot with the eighteen 
livres still in his pocket. Meanwhile would not his adored one, his 
beloved one, come to the rescue of her friend in distress? Could she 
contrive to despatch the small sum of three louis d’or to “ Mr. F. 
D’E. de St. Nazaire, poste restante 4 Beaune en Bourgogne”? As 
the bells were ringing noonday on April 4th, Fabre left Semur, and 
while he covered the four leagues of ground between Semur and Vit- 
teaux he had time to indulge in many reflections on the baseness of 
average human nature and the incomparable excellence of “ the dear 
mistress of his soul.’ 

At an early hour he was awakened by the lashing of the rain on 
window-pane and roof. Yet when seven o’clock came he was on the 
road, while torrents still descended. Wayfarers were few, but on a 
lonely hill he encountered one whom he would gladly have avoided 
—an ill-looking fellow with a great red beard which half concealed 
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his hang-dog face ; he was armed with an iron-tipped staff, was clad in 
rags, and came striding towards the solitary traveller. At a distance 
of ten paces Fabre called upon him to halt, and assuming an air of 
authority demanded where he was going and whether he was pro- 
vided with a passport. The stranger replied that he was on the way 
to Fontainebleau and had a passport about him, ‘Go then on your 
way,” cried Fabre, “but see that you avoid cities; if you do not 
obey you will be arrested.” Grumbling out a petition for alms the 
fellow withdrew. 

After three mortal leagues of mire and rain, Fabre, in dripping 
garments, reached a village, but there was little comfort for him in 
the sight of houses which he could not enter; all the inhabitants 
were at Mass, and the doors were locked. At length tumbling head- 
long into a miserable hovel he found a woman who assured him that 
he ought to be in the chapel—the priest’s benediction was of more 
importance than considerations of health. “I didnot yield,” says 
Fabre, “and remained where I was.”’ Mass being ended, he obtained 
admission to a tavern, where a fire was soon kindled, and some poor 
victuals were procured. To draw up the bill required an hour’s 
whispering and hugger-mugger between those in authority, and as 
the rain still continued Fabre occupied himself delightfully in once 
more reading over the letters of the “ chére amie,”—thirty-eight in 
all, which though a large packet he carried about his person lest so 
inestimable a treasure might be lost. ‘‘ Cheres lettres! charmantes 
lettres! qui m’avez donné aujourdhui tant de plaisir, est-il quelque 
puissance qui puisse vous arracher de mes mains” ? 

A little adventure gave a different turn to Fabre’s thoughts. The 
villagers, some forty years since, had converted into arable land a 
portion of the neighbouring forest. The lady of the manor had 
been urged to assert her rights against the peasants, and efforts were 
made on their part to refer the matter to arbitration. Putting their 
heads together as they passed from chapel to tavern, the wise men 
of the village came to the conclusion that the young stranger who 
had arrived must needs be one of the commissioners or surveyors 
who were to decide the question of their rights in the tilled land 
and the woodland. When questioned as to whether he had not come 
among them as their representative, Fabre, amused at their simpli- 
city, met the inquiry with a pleasant smile; it was no longer 
doubted that he was a person of more importance than he professed 
to be; at the least he must be a learned counsellor of the law. Every- 
one made offer of his best—his bed, his board, his bread, his wine— 
until, for good humour’s sake it became necessary to accept pro- 
visionally the ré/e assigned to him, and listen with all gravity to 
their views and representations. Amid many good wishes he bade 
the assembled villagers farewell. It was on the anniversary of this 
day, exactly twenty years later, that Fabre d’Eglantine was again 
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the centre of interest for a crowd, but one of a different temper, as 
he laid his head below the knife of the guillotine. 

The journal for April 6 opens with the words: ‘“ Aussi mouillé 
quwhier, aussi peu distrait de ta chére image.”” It needed some 
internal fire to enable him to mect courageously the chill invasion of 
the rain; he was as if drawn through a river, yet with the ardours 
of love unquenched. On reaching Beaune he was too exhausted to 
go in person to the post-office; his messenger returned with a dis- 
appointing answer—no letter had yet arrived. But the next morning 
was one of joy—*“ Elle est arrivée cette lettre tout attendue, elle 
est arrivée! . . . mes yeux et mon coeur en dévorait chaque ligne, 
je l’ai lue et relue, baisée et rebaisée, et dans l’instant méme oi 
j écris elle est sur mon cour dont elle fait la joye et la félicité.”’ 
Yet it was weary waiting in Beaune until the later letter containing 
money for his journey should arrive; he was perishing of ennui. 
But pencil and pen came to Fabre’s aid; he occupied himself with 
drawing from memory a portrait of his lady, which should serve as 
a kind of frontispiece to the thirty-eight letters (now grown to the 
number of thirty-nine) ; as these lay ranged in their case in chrono- 
logical order. The Catan smiled forth on her portrait-painter, in 
her negligent head attire and her dressing-gown of violet trimmed 
with white, and a violet ribband which became her d@ merveille. A 
world of eighteenth-century allegory formed a border for the oval 
of her face and bust. An artist and a lover must be pardoned for 
being particular in describing his invention: above, were the quiver 
and the torch of Love in a disk of roses; to the right, an urn from 
which climbed a myrtle and a blossoming rose-bush, “ qui expriment 
les plaisirs et les peines dont notre union est suivie”’ ; opposite this, 
two doves billing in a nest of roses; below, a burning torch, “ the 
emblem of thy spirit,” encircled by garlands of roses. There was 
still space for a hive from which the bees were issuing to gather 
sweets—‘ the bees are thy industry, thy wise economy ; the honey, 
thy sweetness, and the roses, the virtues with which thou nourishest 
the soul” ; last appeared a little dog holding an arrow in his mouth 
—the emblem of her constancy and fidelity. The inscription is 
unfortunately carefully inked over in Fabre’s journal so as to be 
illegible ; but perhaps we have had enough. At the foot of the 
design ran the words “Peint et inventé par l’Amour.” One is 
reminded of that characteristic product of eighteenth-century design 
in France, the ‘ Iconologie ” of Gravelot and Cochin, in which every 
vice and every virtue, every science and every art is represented by 
a graceful emblematical figure ; in which “ Affabilité ” strews roses 
and “ Orgueil” totters on her rolling sphere ; in which ‘“ Constance ” 
embraces her column, and “ Dévotion”’ kneels with the flambeau in 
one hand, while the other hand is pressed upon her heart. Charming 
eighteenth century of Fragonard and Chardin and Greuze! “S’il 
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en cherche pas le beau,” a hostile critic has confessed, “il trouve le 
joli.” And Fabre was poet as well as painter. Hearing by chance 
some one who sang the air Quand un ceur sort de lesclavage, and 
recalling from what lips he had last heard the song, he sets himself 
to compose new words for the same air, of which my reader shall 
have a single stanza out of eight :— 


‘* Moi, je chéris mon esclavage, 
De Catan j'adore les fers, 
Du bonheur ses yeux sont le gage, 
Pour moi son coeur est univers.” 


“J sang the song,” the author records, “ twenty times during the 
day, not because I made it, but because *—of many reasons which 
were of weight with a lover of nineteen. 

Some interest in other matters than those of his own heart 
remained with Fabre, and there are pages of his diary which give us 
a picture of misery in France under the old Régime :— 


‘‘ After dinner I strolled abroad, in order to hold more intimate converse 
with you; my steps led me to a place where I was fully convinced that, hard 
as is my own lot, there are yet on earth beings more unfortunate than myself. 
There is, in this city of Beaune, an ancient chdteau, of which only the four 
walls remain. In the depth of the walls are still certain little subterraneous hol- 
lows which were formerly little doors or embrasures. In these dreadful places, 
which pen cannot describe, men, women, and children reside. It makes one 
shudder to look in. An opening two and a half feet wide, and seven or eight 
feet deep, the floor of which is strewn with a little straw to serve as bedding, 
and where a fire is lit without a chimney, forms the most tolerable dwelling- 
place in this abode of misery. A man and woman occupy it. Hard by lives 
an old man in the embrasure for a cannon, which his industry has transformed 
into a bed with some stones and some faggots; such is his domicile; further 
on is another of like kind. But what shocks one’s feelings most, what horrifies 
one’s sense of humanity, and rends one’s heart, is to see a miserable creature, 
who lost his arm while working in the forest, his wife, and three young 
children, lodged in a frightful subterranean hole to which the blackest dungeon 
were a palace. The water reaches one’s ankle; the cold is deadly; no 
windows, no fireplace, no furniture, no bread, no clothes, no covering at night; 
the whole of this wretched family huddle on a pile of half-rotted straw, 
resting on stones which raise it to the surface of the water. It is nothing to 
describe such misery; one must see it. I cannot understand after this how 
uny man can venture to complain of his lot.” 


Fabre d’Eglantine, a child of his age, was not devoid of some of 
the eighteenth-century humanitarian zeal. His store of coins had. 
run low indeed ; but of what was left to him he shared with these 
piteous brothers in distress. ‘I should blush,” he writes, “if before 
leaving I had not given them part of what I own.” He, even if 
penniless, had still “ philosophy,” had still love; they had nothing 
but misfortune. He visited them on several occasions, and saw that 
his arrival was welcomed as that of a friend. ‘ Ah, my beloved!” 
he breaks forth, “ how sweet it is to do good! we weep with joy, 
but the tears are genuine tears of pleasure.” 

Ten sous remained in Fabre’s purse when at length an answer 
came to the letter in which he had petitioned for a loan or gift of 
money. [or a moment he: had a cruel pang of disappointment to 
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endure; they informed him at the post-office that the courier had 
arrived, but had brought no missive for him; he was leaving the 
office with heavy heart, when his name was called, and there—joy 
inexpressible !—was a letter addressed in the well-known hand- 
writing. Yes, she had written, she had sent the three louis d’or ; 
but how coldly she wrote! In three pages, written at a distance of 
thirty leagues, there were not three words of tenderness; not two 
lines addressed to the heart ; nothing but reason and prudence, and 
morality and economy. “ They say,” writes Fabre, “that money is 
the key of the human heart; alas, yes! but—it is a key which 
fastens the lock.” 

He had now the means of proceeding on his journey to the south. 
But unluckily the Saone was in flood after the heavy rains, and the 
bateau de diligence could not start. One painful duty remained to be 
performed in Beaune—it was necessary to wound a sensitive heart. 
While at Troyes Fabre had corresponded with a young lady who 
was residing in a convent at Beaune with a view to completing her 
education. She had heard of his arrival, and sent a message by 
one of her friends—a camarade pensionnaire—to assure the irresistible 
youth that she had always loved him tenderly. Fabre could easily 
conceive how cruel it must be to love without return; he had not 
courage to crush her hopes at a blow; he dared not declare that his 
heart was another’s. “ All I could do,” writes this chivalrous victim 
of female passion, “was to show my indifference; I wrote to her, 
but only that the coldness of my letters might make her feel the true 
state of my heart; she understood it too well! Only once did I see 
her, in order that I might quit Beaune without exciting further 
hope, resolving for my part to leave to time and absence the task of 
extinguishing a love to which it was impossible for me to respond.” 
The situation, if painful, was not without some compensatory luxuries 
of tender emotion for the hero of the drama. 

On April 21, Fabre left Beaune on foot for Chalons. The feminine 
eaprices of his dog, who now refused to follow as obstinately as she 
had on a former occasion refused to stay behind, delayed the start, 
and her master had to run the leagues between Beaune and Chalons 
in order to reach the bateau de diligence before it should set sail. 
Hot, breathless, and fatigued, he arrived just in time to get on board. 
Nor does the exercise seem to have brightened his temper, for he 
found his fellow-voyagers intolerably tiresome—priests, ladies, and 
bourgeois uttering stupidities, and officers retailing gasconading 
stories by the hour. He withdrew into himself, and employed his 
time to advantage in once again perusing his collection of letters, 
which now reached the number of forty. Next evening, when in 
the theatre at Lyons he searched his pockets for a letter which he 
had just received, and had “devoured rather than kissed ’”’—the 
forty-first—to his horror it was not to be found. The sacred docu- 
ment had been left at his inn, and more than ordinary devotion 
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becume a duty that night, in order to efface the shame of such seeming 
neglect. 

Before Fabre had left Beaune the three louis d’or forwarded by 
Madame Catan had almost vanished away. He found himself at 
Lyons reduced to the painful necessity of begging for more. He 
owes her everything—happiness, even existence; why should he 
shrink from increasing the debt by the trifling addition of two more 
louis? To-morrow he will set out for le Pont St. Esprit by way of 
Valence. It is incredible how money goes in travel, economise as 
much as one will. From le Pont St. Esprit to his home there will 
be sixty leagues to traverse ; two louis d’or is not an excessive sum 
for the cost of such a journey. And she—is she not his life, his 
felicity, his being, his all—his precious all, his first, his last, his 
only love ? 

Next morning Fabre was one of many passengers on board the 
bateau de diligence, and stood on deck admiring the banks of the 
Rhone, which, to right and left, were rich in beauty. In Valence he 
had friends, of whom one, Mademoiselle de C——, had taken, as he 
believed, no common interest in him. Truly the sorrows which 
beset an irresistible young man almost countervail the pride and 
joy of conquest. To be obliged in every town one visits to con- 
vince some tender and virtuous demoisel/e that it is impossible to 
respond to her love—this is, indeed, a severe trial for a heart 
full of sensibility. On visiting the lady, however, Fabre found her 
much less tender than were her letters; ‘and so much the better, I 
shall have the less regret in giving evidence of my coldness.’ Her 
curiosity had been piqued by a sight which she had caught at the 
post of aletter—the forty-second—addressed in a feminine hand to 
M. Fabre d’Eglantine. She begged that it might be shown to her, 
and her request was met by a refusal. A little quarrel, Fabre hoped, 
would bring matters to a satisfactory issue. 

‘En badinant elle a mis sa main dans ma poche, et en a tiré ta lettre que 
j'ai regue a Lion, et que je laissais dans ma poche pour la placer chaque nuit 
sur mon coeur; je l’ai arrachée de ses mains, et malgré ses pri€res et ses 
menaces, je n’ai pas eu la complaisance de la lui laisser lire; elle est piquée 
au vif; et c’est tant mieux.”’ 


This was a piece of May-day merriment on the part of Mdlle. de 
C——, for May with its bouquets and its mirth had come, and 
found Fabre still in Valence. His serious thoughts were given to 
an imaginative creation—romance or drama—founded on fact. No 
lady in Valence was more beautiful or more admired than Madame 
de la Mouchetiere ; her age was twenty-four ; “she did not greatly 
care for her husband, but en revanche she had a lover whom she 
adored, M. le Comte de Rouault de Gamaches.” While travelling 
to Paris with his wife and the Count, the jealous husband provoked 
the latter to a duel, and killed him on the spot. The unhappy lady 
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received so cruel a shock that within a few days she too was dead. 
“My design,” writes Fabre, “is to compose a work on this sad 
catastrophe, and I know not whether I shall accomplish it.” 

Once again on the bateau de diligence, amid a hundred strangers, 
but without his canine friend, who deserted him at the moment of em- 
barkation, Fabre had to endure baffling winds and bitter rain, but at 
last le Pont St. Esprit was reached. Part of the journey had been 
made on foot, for the weather would not allow the boat to proceed. 
And now that he had come so many leagues upon his way he found 
himself literally without a sou. To pay the porter who carried his 
valise to the inn he requested the hostess—as a man who possessed 
no coin beneath a louis d’or—to oblige him with some small change, 
and was refused. A friendly stranger came to his aid, and, presently, 
by the sale of his sword, Fabre was enabled to repay the petty loan. 
At the post there was a letter from Madame Catan, but not written 
in reply to his second request for money. It spoke—cruel letter! 
—very little of her own love, still less of his, but much of a Mon- 
sieur D , on whom the writer lavished her praises; “the praise 
is just,” writes Fabre, “ but I knew not that you were his pane- 
gyrist.” On his return to the inn, the hostess, who mistrusted her 
lodger, asked him whether he would wish to get change for six 
livres ; she could now accommodate him. The insult stung him 
and he lost no time in exchanging “ cette villaine demeure” for a 
little shelter the proprietor of which seemed to be more civil. 

To beguile the tedious hours, Fabre explored on foot the country 
roads and paths. It was just the moment when his Holiness the 
Pope was rewarded for his suppression of the order of the Jesuits by 
the restoration of Avignon and the Venaissin. The inhabitants of 
the villages were rejoiced to pass from under the rule of a sovereign 
who exacted from them subsidies which they could with difficulty 
pay. They celebrated their liberation with dances and song. Cries 
of Vivre le Pape filled the air. “ By a sudden and, as it were, super- 
natural impulse,” writes Fabre, “ as soon as I had left the crowd be- 
hind I cried with transport, Vive la chére amie de mon cour!” 

But, alas! the days wenton and on, and still no letter came, no louis 
d’or. From post to post unhappy Fabre watched and hoped against 
hope ; impatience grew to anxiety, and anxiety to agony—‘‘O mon 
Dieu! est-il possible ? point de lettre.” Has his friend forgotten 
him? Can a letter have gone astray? Did his own letter ever reach 
her? Would God that it were morning! would God that it were 
night ! Thrice unhappy Fabre, without friend, without lover, without 
current coin of the realm! Fifteen days have passed since he 
wrote from Lyons, and still no answer. Once more he puts pen to 
paper, and writes as a desperate man: “ Pity, my dear friend! my 
only friend! reply with all speed; if you are able to send the two 
louis d’or, do send them; I have not asou. If you are unable, it 
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does not matter ; I have only fifty-five leagues to travel; but deliver 
me from my present disquietude; it is terrible. . . adieu! I adore 
you, I love you more than a thousand lives, more than the universe.” 
And then follows a postscript of an unsentimental kind: “ If you 
have not already sent the two louis, please let it be three instead of 
two.” A little later this letter was followed by a second of like pur- 
port. But still no acknowledgment; no reply. May 15th was a 
black day, for hope had grown strong that it would bring the still 
expected letter, and it passed like the rest—a miserable disappoint- 
ment. Once again hope sprang up on the morning of the 14th: 
Fabre had made an error in his reckoning ; it was on this afternoon 
that the carrier would arrive. But once again hope died away in 
despair : “ Point de lettre ! O mon Dieu, que je suis a plaindre! ” 
Yet the entry for the day closes without reproaches—with the accus- 
tomed tender adieu to his beloved. 

The date “‘ May 15” is inscribed at the head of the next page. 
But the page is blank, and the rest of the volume is of virgin paper. 
Here then the story breaks off, and we must not quarrel with it in @ 
world which contains so many fragments, so many odds and ends. 
What was the issue of it all? You, reader, must help me with your 
conjectures. Did Madame Catan ever receive the later letters of 
Fabre d’Eglantine ? Were they intercepted by guardian or brother ? 
Had she grown weary of his amorous protestaticns, and doubtful of 
his prudence and discretion? There were bees, you remember, as 
well as roses amongst the emblems which represented the virtues of 
her soul. Can it be that Monsieur D , whose panegyrist she 
was, had an attraction for the industrious bees? And what of the 
afflicted lover? Did he after all receive the two louis, with that 
bonus of a third which he had asked for in his postscript, sent as the 
recompense for his long waiting? Did he trudge the miles to Car- 
cassonne? And how did he settle the little account of which his 
polite landlord, he tells us, had reminded him? Pray, reader, make 
answer to these questions according to your pleasure. I can tell you 
no more than that Fabre’s pupil, M. Audiffret, supposes that his 
master had been determined to tread the boards as an actor (which 
he certainly did) by “ une intrigue amoureuse.” Was it the intrigue 
of which our journal tells us? And did some strolling company 
visit Avignon at this season of popular rejoicing, and as it crossed 
the bridge of le Pont St. Esprit might Fabre, disconsolate and yet 
hopeful, be seen bringing up the rear? We cannot tell. He was 
about thirty years old when he came to Paris. His plays are now 
forgotten, though one at least deserves to live. We remember Fabre 
by the Republican Calendar, with its Germinal, Floréal, Prairéal — 
a fanciful nomenclature furnished to Romme by Danton’s poetical 
secretary. In Germinal of the Year Two he was executed, at the 
age of thirty-nine. Epwarp Downen. 


























































































THE MONCRIEFF DEFENCE. 





Tue knighthood bestowed last month upon Colonel Moncrieff, the 
inventor of the system of fortification that bears his name, may be 
taken as the outward and visible sign of a tardy official conversion. 
To those who know the history of the invention this late honour is 
an act of justice and reparation to an individual, and as such must 
be put to the credit of the War Office, with tke reflection that more 
courage is required to confess an error long persisted in than to do 
the right thing at the right time. To the public at large, however, 
the main interest of the matter lies in the fact that this recognition 
of the inventor indicates the final triumph of sound ideas in the 
domain of fortification. It must be admitted that the triumph has 
been long delayed, and that it is not even yet so complete and 
unquestionable as might be desired. But it is something to be able 
to say of the War Office, ¢ pur si muove,in days when many 

neglected inventor and baffled reformer is ready to doubt whether 
motion be possible. It is more than a quarter of a century since 
the Moncrieff disappearing system of gun-mounting was brought to 
the notice of high military euthorition. Twenty-two years ago it 
had attained sufficient prominence to become the subject of an 
elaborate inquiry by the Ordnance Select Committee. At that time 
the inventor had had none but very limited opportunities for experi- 
ment, and his system of using recoil to raise a counterweight, the 
fall of which in turn raised ‘the gun to the firing position, had 
been applied only to models or to the smallest descriptions of 
ordnance. The report of the Select Committee, however, affirmed its 
value for guns up to seven tons in weight, and declared it to promise 
such excellent results as to warrant experiments with much heavier 
guns. It had in the meantime become plain to the inventor that a 
limit to the applicability of his system must necessarily be imposed 
by the growing weight and cumbrousness of the apparatus required 
for the heavier kinds of gun. He therefore gave his attention to 
the development of a system for taking up and utilising recoil which 
should be sufficiently compact and manageable to be applied to guns 
of any weight. and the result was the invention of the hydro- 
pneumatic gun-carriage. The object in view was the same as in the 
case of the counterweight carriage, namely, to utilise the force of 
recoil in such a way as to lower the gun out of sight of the enemy, 
and raise it again to the firing position when required. But instead 
of being made to raise a weight balanced on a moving fulcrum, as in 
the original invention, the force of recoil was used to compress a sort 
of hydraulic buffer, which was then held in place until it was again 
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desired to bring the gun into action. In theory the idea was admir- 
able. The force of recoil has always been a nuisance and a danger 
to gunners, and with modern developments of artillery it has attained 
dimensions which make its destruction a matter of serious difficulty. 
The Moncrieff system not only effected the complete absorption of 
this troublesome force, but utilised it for the performance of valuable 
work. 

It was with the hydro-pneumatic carriage that the inventor’s most 
serious difficulties began. He had, no doubt, a tough fight over the 
counterweight carriage. But that was applicable only to small guns 
and did not arouse anything like the amount of hostility that was 
called forth by the attempt to deal with all classes of artillery. The 
supply of guns and gun-carriages is a complicated business involving 
a great many prejudices and large financial interests. The artiller- 
ists did not look with much favour upon an outsider who proposed to 
set aside a great many of their cherished contrivances, and to put 
them to the trouble of revolutionizing their ideas. Contractors who 
had been accustomed to supply the War Office with quantities of 
costly material, made up in most cases after their own designs pro- 
tected by patents, were naturally much disgusted at the prospect of 
being superseded by a troublesome innovator. The War Office is 
essentially, and from its constitution inevitably, a stupid department 
with a great distrust of brains. It is therefore quite at the mercy 
of its technical advisers and its contractors, the two classes which as 
we have seen were precluded by their prejudices and their interests 
from looking impartially and intelligently upon the new system. 
This will probably be thought sufficient to explain years of irritating 
official delay and obstruction, carried out by the well-known official 
methods. Yet the utmost licence that can be fairly accorded to a 
department so unfortunately inspired can hardly cover all the inci- 
dents of this long struggle. To neglect an invention is not so bad 
as to mutilate it, and to ignore an inventor altogether is less inex- 
cusable than a partial appropriation of his ideas accompanied by 
refusal to associate his name with their material embodiment. 

But as if it were not enough to have the gunners and the con- 
tractors to contend with, this unlucky inventor also incurred the 
disapproval of some of the official engineers.’ As the counter- 
weight led to the hydro-pneumatic cylinder, so did that in turn 
lead to the development of a system of fortification. What the 
Moncrieff gun-mounting primarily and essentially secures is the 
invisibility of the gun. For not more than a few seconds prior to dis- 
charge, the gun offers a mark to any enemy quick enough to discern 
it. After discharge nothing remains except a moving and deceptive 

(1) Some engineers, accustomed to actual war, such as Sir John Burgoyne, General 


Gordon (Chinese Gordon), Colonel Gordon, and Sir Linthorn Simmonds, recognised 
from the first the full value of the Moncrieff system. 
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puff of smoke to indicate the spot where the gun disappeared beneath 
the surface of the earth. It follows that no construction of any kind 
is required to protect the gunners, because nothing but vertical fire 
can reach them, even if their position can be made out, and the gun 
can be loaded and aimed without the exposure of so much as a head. 
Hence there is nothing to hinder the gun from firing all round the 
horizon. Since it needs no lateral protection, as in cases where it is 
always in evidence, there is nothing to interfere with its training. 
Therefore one gun can cover as much ground and do as much work 
as two or three mounted on the old system and peering through 
narrow embrasures. But this being admitted, it follows further 
that the massing of guns in batteries must be to a great extent 
abandoned. They are not needed, and they would limit one 
another's lateral range. In this way we proceed from invisibility 
superseding armour whether of earth, stone, or iron, to dispersion of 
guns superseding the old concentration in costly structures offering 
a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s fire. In other words, the logical 
development of the central idea of the Moncrieff counterweight 
carriage, makes a clean sweep of the whole system of fortification 
taught hitherto in military schools and practised by the Royal 
Engineers. Parapets systematically pierced with embrasures, shell- 
proof shelters rendered necessary by the conspicuous appearance of 
the parapet, elaborate traces developed out of generations of con- 
troversy, beautifully turfed slopes, hitherto always provided, appa- 
rently by way of giving the enemy fair play—all these things must 
be swept away as useless and even mischievous, if once we rely for 
protection to guns and gunners upon excavation in the solid ground. 
It may be imagined with what feelings engineers, grown old at their 
drawing-boards, looked upon this wholesale abolition of their craft 
as then understood. Some of the younger men were quick enough 
to perceive the direction of inevitable change, but young men 
have not much influence in the British army, which is governed 
mainly by people “ossilized by long drilling in a routine unbroken 
by any experience of real fighting. Such people are not only 
naturally hostile to change, but are honestly incapable of accommo- 
dation to novel ideas. This was most amusingly shown during the 
slow progress of the Moncrieff idea towards recognition. When the 
War Office did begin in a reluctant and bewildered manner to give 
the Moncrieff system a trial, it proved entirely incapable of grasping 
the centralidea. There are plenty of examples in this country of Mon- 
crieff guns mounted behind parapets constructed for the old system, 
and even perched on the top of casemates. We doubt very much 
whether there is even yet a single emplacement in England itself 
where the system is fully and logically developed, though in Australia 
and at our coaling stations the system is being carried out in its 
integrity. The fact is that the official mind could not by any 
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effort grasp the extraordinary idea that guns could be protected 
without parapets, embrasures, and glacis, all constructed secundum 
artem. For years it was impossible to get a gun mounted even 
for experiment with frank dependence upon invisibility, and even 
now the old instincts break out in the oddest way. Thus, to the 
opposition which the Moncrieff system had to meet from artillerists 
and their dependent contractors was added the opposition of the 
engineers, together with that of the manufacturers who supplied 
them with cupolas and ironclad casemates. 

It is necessarily difficult to advance in force upon so extended a 
front, but that nothing might be wanting to consolidate hostility to 
the new system, the inventor pointed out its applicability to naval 
ordnance, This was a distinct and unpardonable invasion of a field 
which certain wealthy and powerful manufacturing interests 
regarded as their own. The increasing size of the guns mounted 
by our ships had compelled resource to pneumatic machinery, and 
numerous devices were applied to facilitate loading and to enable 
the gunners to remain under cover. Recoil, however, had always 
been regarded as a hostile force to be neutralised, not as an agent 
capable of being put to use. When the Moncrieff system was at 
last applied in the navy, its application was put into the hands of 
men wedded to the old ways. It did not get fair play in these con- 
ditions, and the inventor had the mortification of seeing his ideas 
condemned because they had not been carried out according to his 
wishes, and his invention superseded by a kind of mongrel system in 
which the disappearance of the gun was directly affected by power 
applied from the engine-room. His very name was made to dis- 
appear by a sort of ironical adaptation of his principle, and the 
mutilation of his ideas served as excuse for ignoring their author. 
Abstract truth has few zealous friends, and he who desires his ideas 
to command adherents must know how to give them adventitious 
aid by enlisting concrete interests upon their side. 

To the country the net result of the reluctance of the military 
authorities to adopt the Moncrieff system has been the loss of several 
millions of money expended upon faulty or even useless construc- 
tions. No doubt the nation was fully committed to the absurdities 
of the Palmerston era before Sir Alexander Moncrieff had brought 
forward his ideas. Bidden by the Duke of Wellington to “ guard 
the sacred coast,” a panic-stricken people could think of nothing 
better than imitations of Continental fortresses built upon plans 
descended from the days of smooth-bores. The progress of artillery 
brought about the most distressing confusion and perplexity. 
Scarcely was an improved edition of fortification plans prepared to 
cope with the last ascertained advance in the power of rifled 
ordnance when a further development of the attack compelled a 
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further revision. The fortification department had no other idea 
than to thicken their ramparts as the power of the gun increased, 
and were at the further disadvantage that the power of the gun had 
to be inferred from theoretical rather than practical considerations. 
A shell from a given gun had penetrated so many feet of earth or 
masonry, therefore a shell from a bigger gun already designed would 
pierce so many feet more. The news was heard with a shudder by 
the Inspector-General of Fortification, and the word went forth to 
alter all the plans of the works in progress, in order to keep ahead 
of the attack. At last, like the knights of feudal times, the defence 
was crushed under its own armour. Masonry and earth had been 
thickened till the guns were barely workable, and even then there 
was no complete or satisfactory protection from the rifled ordnance 
of the hypothetical enemy. Iron was called into requisition, and our 
forts were plated like the battery of an ironclad, while the crippled 
guns pivoted at the muzzle had to be fired through port-holes just 
large enough to admit the chase. Even this brought no complete 
security; while many good judges believe that in an engagement 
our unfortunate gunners would suffer even more from their own guns 
than from the enemy. This wonderful system was in full swing 
when Captain Moncrieff brought his invention to the notice of the 
authorities, and so full were their heads with the problem of building 
something that a gun could not knock to pieces, that they would not 
even look with an understanding mind upon a plan for leaving the 
gun nothing to fire at. He came too late to save the country in any 
case from being launched upon a course of heavy expenditure, but 
he was not too late to have saved a great amount of money spent 
upon the final stages of iron-plated fortification, if only our military 
advisers had possessed a little imagination and some openness of 
mind. 

The younger men, who had not grown up with the dominant 
system and who saw it in a form which to an unsophisticated eye 
could not but be ridiculous, were better placed for taking an im- 
partial view of the new, method of seeking safety in invisibility. 
It is mainly to their labours that the Moncrieff system owes the 
success and recognition it has now attained. In their writings, such 
for example as the recent treatise on Fortification by Major Syden- 
ham Clarke, one of the ablest exponents of modern ideas on this 
subject, concealment by all available methods takes a very promi- 
nent place. In the pursuit of invisibility the Moncrieff carriage 
falls into place as the most potent and theoretically perfect method 
of securing the maximum of offensive power together with the 
maximum of protection. There are doubtless cases in which prac- 
tical considerations may counsel contentment with less perfect but 
more simple arrangements. The hydraulic machinery undoubtedly 
requires skilled attention to keep it in working order, and no excel- 
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lence of manufacture can obviate loss of power by leakage, and other 
inconveniences incidental to machinery working under heavy strain. 
It follows that in positions of secondary importance, or intended to 
be garrisoned only in emergencies, it may frequently be found expe- 
dient to dispense with disappearing carriages. Where, however, a 
considerable establishment is maintained in permanence and the 
necessary appliances in the shape of machinery and skilled labour 
are always at hand, a very great economy in men and money can 
be secured by adopting the Moncrieff system of mounting and dis- 
posing guns. In all important works it will probably be found that 
the cost of machinery and skilled labour is more than covered by the 
reduction in the number of guns required to guard a given area, and 
the smallness of the reserves required in conditions of perfect pro- 
tection to the gunners. 

This country practically has to deal only with a special phase of 
the general problem of fortification. Thanks to our insular position 
we have to provide only for coast defence, that is to say, our forts 
have to cope only with the fire of ships. Before they can be attacked 
by anything resembling regular siege operations, the Empire must 
already be at the mercy of its enemies. A landing in force cannot 
be effected upon our shores until we have lost the command of the 
sea, that is to say, until our navy is not only beaten, but beaten so 
completely as to be unable to interfere with the complicated, difficult, 
and somewhat prolonged operation of disembarking an army. Should 
we ever be placed in such a deplorable position, no forts that we can 
construct would be worth defending ; indeed no enemy would think 
them worth attacking. What we have to do, therefore, in our land 
fortifications is practically to resist and reply to the fire of ships. 
Now the whole tendency of modern invention is to weaken the 
offensive power of ships against land defences. Arms of precision are 
to a large extent useless when there can be no precision or stability in 
the platform from which they are fired. At long, or even at moderate 
ranges, in very ordinary conditions of weather, firing from a ship at a 
target so small and inconspicuous as an ordinary barbette battery can 
readily be made, is excessively uncertain and ineffective. On the 
other hand, the fire of rifled guns on shore at a ship, even when she 
is moving with considerable rapidity, can be made very deadly. 
Not only can she be struck with ponderous missiles, one of which 
may suffice to do fatal injury, but she may be attacked perhaps 
more effectively by quick-firimg guns which will destroy everything 
down to the waterline except what lies behind her central armour. 
Generally speaking she will also be liable to attack if she approaches 
to close quarters, by stationary or moving torpedoes. It is impor- 
tant to discard, or at least to revise, all ideas derived from the 
exploits of ships in the days of round shot. At that time ships 
threw an enormous number of projectiles, and produced their effects 
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by the almost fortuitous hitting of a certain percentage. Nowa- 
days the volume of their fire is extremely small, although the 
individual projectiles are far more powerful. They accordingly 
miss the results formerly gained by a broadside fired with guns no two 
of which probably had precisely the same range or muzzle velocity ; 
while by reason of their perpetual movement, even in a calm sea, they 
are unable to give their rare discharges a compensating degree of 
precision. Shore batteries, on the contrary, can utilize to the utmost 
any increase of precision in their weapons. With modern appliances 
they can lay down upon a chart the course of a moving ship, lay 
their guns upon some point in that course, and, making the necessary 
time allowances, deliver a volley with telling effect. The change in 
the conditions may be estimated from the fact that it is no longer 
found practicable for ships to keep in motion on an elliptical course, 
delivering their fire as they pass the point nearest to the battery 
aimed at. That was all very well with a broadside which made upon 
a large scale the sort of “‘ pattern” made by an ounce of No. 6 ina 
fowling-piece, but it does not do at all when ships have to fire, as it 
were, with a rifle. A badly-aimed smooth-bore always had a good 
chance of doing mischief, because its projectile might drop anywhere 
within pretty wide limits; but a badly-aimed rifled gun has no such 
chance, because its projectile goes where it is aimed and nowhere 
else. The old man-of-war fired an immense number of badly-aimed 
shots and scored a great many fluky hits; the modern ship must aim 
almost as badly in a lively sea, but her shots are few and they never 
hit by chance. 

The bombardment of Alexandria is one of the few bits of real 
experience by which we can check theories spun from scanty and 
misleading data gathered at the proof-butts. It proved one half 
of what has just been advanced, though, fortunately for this country, 
the Egyptian gunners were quite unfit to show what rifled guns can 
do against ships. Our fleet attacked in very favourable conditions, 
and it produced astonishingly little effect. It totally failed to disable 
guns mounted in the rudest of barbette batteries. These guns un- 
doubtedly possessed one great advantage, the greatest of all, though 
the last to be appreciated in this country, namely, invisibility. The 
batteries were built of sand, and as grass will not grow on it, a sand 
slope is indistinguishable a few hundred yards off from the sur- 
rounding waste. There were the guns, it is true, visible enough as 
black dots, but even with that advantage, which would not exist in 
Moncrieff emplacements, the ships only proved how dependent they 
are upon the blunders of engineers on shore for a practicable target. 
Every element of invisibility possessed by these Egyptian batteries 
ought also to be possessed by our coast fortifications. There ought 
to be neither parapet, nor slope, nor contour of any kind to direct 
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the enemy’s fire. In all situations of importance the guns 
ought to emerge from the earth at the moment of firing, ought 
to be painted — not the sacred slate blue of the War Office, 
but whatever colour best harmonizes with their surroundings, 
and ought to disappear beneath the surface when their bolt 
is shot. They ought not to be massed in batteries, the 
position of which will always be shown in action by the persistent 
cloud of smoke, but ought to be dispersed singly or in couples, so as 
most effectually to cover the whole area, with power of concentration 
on eny given spot. Each emplacement ought to be electrically con- 
nected with a central station in a commanding position, from which 
the fire of all could be directed with scientific precision. That is 
the plan which gives the highest degree of security for men and 
materials, together with the greatest efficiency for a given expen- 
diture. But that is the Moncrieff system of fortification, acceptance 
of which has been retarded by its very excellence, its simplicity, and 
its tacit condemnation of the elaborate folly for which this nation has 
paid so dearly. It may be carried out, as we have seen, though less 
perfectly, without Moncrieff gun-carriages. A high degree of invisi- 
bility may be attained with guns mounted simply en bardette if the 
work be carried out by men who have fully grasped the significance 
of modern developments of the art of war. Sometimes it may be 
wise to content ourselves with the more simple mode of mounting. 
But it can never be wise to forget for an instant the central ideas o} 
the Moncrieff system—invisibility and dispersion of guns, Sir Alex- 
ander Moncrieff was the first to insist upon the paramount importance 
of these keynotes of fortification in modern conditions ; and were 
his mechanical contrivances to pass into oblivion to-morrow, he 
would still retain a prominent place in the history of the art, and 
would deserve well of his country for the profound educational 
influence his ideas have exerted. lt. 
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Years ago I chanced to be one afternoon in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace, on a day which by ill-luck was an Odd-Fellows’ 
Féte, and I witnessed the following scene. There was seated on the 
bench near me an inoffensive person, tranquilly contemplating the 
beautiful view over Kent. Behind him stole up, with comic gestures 
to the bystanders, a most hilarious Odd-Fellow, whom the gaudy 
emblems of his order proclaimed to be ‘A Noble Grand.” This 
singular “ Noble Grand,” with many winks to his comrades, and a 
tinal bound and whoop, brought down his fist full on the crown of 
the contemplative person’s hat; who, as soon as he could recover 
from the “ bonneting,” sought to ascertain the meaning of this 
unprovoked assault. Whereat the “ Noble Grand” burst into 
inextinguishable guffaws, and rapidly retreated, shouting—“ It is 
only a joke, old man!” 

This little scene came back to me, when I found myself un- 
expectedly the object of a piece of horseplay on the part of the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century. He assures me that it is only “ his 
chaff”; and that I ‘may like to chaff him back.” But, as he 
declines to allow me to do so in the pages of his own review, except 
on the very doubtful condition of his approving of what I may say 
in reply, I must crave the hospitality of a contemporary. When a 
man has been the victim of a boisterous practical joke, played upon 
him by one with whom he has long been on friendly terms, he has 
not much choice of alternative courses to pursue. The public care 
little about these personal incidents, and I shall waste but very few 
words on the subject. There are some larger questions of literary, 
political, and international interest on which I have something to 
say 

It is not, I think, usual for the editor of a grave review to accept 
and publish, without comment, an article on an international ques- 
tion, written in good faith by an old contributor ; and then, three 
months afterwards, under his own name, to write an article solemnly 
pretending that the whole thing was a hoax ; and, under a very thin 
veil, to accuse the writer of being “a platform-Pharisee,” “the 
lowest kind of mob-orator,” of “cool effrontery,” of “suggestion 
of the false,” “ perversion of the true,” of “flat misstatement,” of 
“‘ gross appeals to tawdry and shallow sentimentalism,” of “ pander- 
ing to all weaknesses and prejudices.” ‘The whole article,” says 
the editor to me, was “a farrago of inverted fact, inverted sense, 
and inverted sentiment.” ‘The opening paragraph contains,” he 
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says, “the platform agitator’s stock-in-trade:—(1) assumed confi- 
dence ; (2) baseless assertion ; (3) false suggestion ; (4 and 5) direct 
misstatement ; (6) misleading gush.” And so on, over twelve pages. 

Now, I am accustomed to the professional terms of abuse current 
with party scribes: and, as I take as little notice of them as of the 
bad language of a cabman, Mr. Knowles seems to think that I shall 
treat these gross charges with similar unconcern. But Mr. Knowles is 
neither a cabman nor a party scribe, and the case is rather different. 
He is the man who very willingly published to the world, that is, 
sold to his readers and circulated all over the Empire, this “ farrago” 
of “baseless assertion,” “direct misstatement,’ and “ misleading 
gush.” He thought it good enough for his subscribers, and he gave 
it his imprimatur. As the Paris Temps tells him, he is trying “ to 
fill two sacks from one grist.’”’ It is surely a new view of an editor’s 
duty that he is a mere post-office, bound to circulate what is dropped 
in his box, and that the half-crowns he collects are in exchange for 
the “ flat misstatements,” the “farrago” of nonsense, the “ gross 
appeals,” the “misleading gush,” which, month by month, he offers 
to his public, Yet this is the aspect of his duty which Mr. Knowles 
now presents. It is not his to select or to withhold anything. He 
serves up as much farrago of nonsense as they will swallow. But in 
due time he will enter his own columns in person, and explain the 
joke. It is an odd view of an editor’s function: and a new view." 

Language of the kind I quote would be unusual licence from an 
avowed opponent in a partizan print. It becomes a more serious 
thing when it is used in person by the director of the organ where it 
has been given to the public; by one whose first duty was to refuse 
being a party to a mischievous jest. If jest there were, or mischiev- 
ous nonsense, the editor was the first to play tricks on his sub- 
scribers. Contributing to a miscellaneous review must come to an 
end on the part of all those who respect themselves and have any- 
thing serious to say, if they may expect the editor, after profiting 
by their assistance, to turn round on them in a party squib. One 
would as soon expect the manager, who has put a new drama on the 
stage, to advance to the footlights in full evening dress, and violently 
call on the gallery to damn it as a wretched farce. 

I say Mr. Knowles, because he signs the article with his name, 
and not merely as impersonal “ Editor”; though those who know 
best Mr. Knowles’ authentic style fail to see the affectionate abandon 
of his undress manner, and think they perceive the cut and thrust 
and fine Roman hand of a far more practised pamphleteer. The 

(1) I understand that Mr. Knowles thinks he made it a condition with me that he 
should treat my paper as a joke. I positively deny that I ever heard of or accepted any 
such condition, or had the remotest idea of the little game which so greatly delights 
him. Does anyone who knows me think that I am a likely person to consent to any 
horseplay ? 
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curious outbursts about IRELAND, mob-orators, modern demagogues, 
‘“‘the masses,’’—and the Salvation Army, of all things—suggest 
another origin than that of the editorial sanctum where all sorts and 
conditions have long been effusively welcomed. ’Tis a strange 
transformation—as if the kitten on the hearthrug, which had been 
playfully clawing at one’s sleeve, should suddenly begin to bite 
and scratch. With all this I have nothing todo. Be it editor, or 
editor's ghost, it is the same tome. And I shall treat the remarks, 
whether of the pseudo-Knowles or not, as the authentic utterance of 
the editorial pen. 

I have now done with the personal question at issue, and shall very 
briefly confine myself to the following general points :— 

I. The retention by England of the Elgin Marbles is entirely a 
question of international duty and State policy ; it is not a question 
of art criticism, and it is very far remote from mob-oratory and the 
Salvation Army. 

II. I am perfectly familiar with the history, present condition, 
and actual treatment of the Marbles, having had special interest and 
sources of information thereon, long before Mr. Knowles, or his 
assistant, went to the Museum to get up a case against me. 

III. All that I wrote as to the acquisition, condition, and treat- 
ment of the Marbles is exactly and literally true, and very moderately 
stated ; and the insinuation that I charged on the Museum neglect 
or injury to the Marbles, is a pure fabrication. 

IV. The Parthenon Marbles stand upon a footing wholly different 
from that of any other antique relics. 

V. The circumstances are entirely changed since the time when 
they were brought to England and acquired by the Museum. 

VI. It is unseemly to make a neutral point of international policy 
a mere peg for personal and party abuse, and all the stock phrases 
of Unionist and Jingo insolence. 

I. The question which I raised as to the ultimate restoration to 
Greece of the Parthenon Marbles is entirely and solely one of inter- 
national policy. It has to be decided by statesmen, and not by the 
art critics, who are mere intruders in the matter. I put it, as it 
should be put, on the ground of national comity. Even if I had 
made any mistake in what I said from the archeological point of 
view, my argument would remain unaffected. But I made no mistake 
at all; nor has Mr. Knowles been able to correct me in any error. 
I knew what I was talking about; but if my antiquarian facts had 
been less accurate it would have made no difference to the essential 
plea I put forth. In making it, I knew that I was exposing myself 
to the impertinences of what I called “ British Philistinism and art 
gabble.” It is becoming a nuisance that every petit maitre who 
dabbles in High Art and frequents Christie’s sale-rooms is ready to 
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jump up on every occasion to insult foreign nations, to justify every 
act of national aggression, and generally to thrust his esthetic 
Billingsgate into grave matters of politics. One of these gentry 
wanted to be rude to me in a lady’s drawing-room; and now Mr. 
Knowles, whose whole life, it seems, has been dedicated to High Art 
(by which is meant, I suppose, Baron Grant's big mansion), tells me 
that my proposal is too comical and childish to be treated seriously. 

As we know, anything that is not within the narrow circle of his 
particular philosophy is usually pronounced “ childish” by the man 
in the street; and if anything novel is put forth about matters 
whereon he fancies himself, he cannot keep off bad words, Mr. 
Knowles’s protracted and tiresome jest to represent it all as a 
hoax of mine has actually taken in the respectable Rock, and many 
of the silly papers in the provinces, who seem equally astounded that 
Mr. Harrison could make a joke, or that Mr. Knowles could write an 
article. Both of these things, 

But others, and serious persons enough, not gifted with Mr. 
Knowles’s irrepressible sense of humour, took my proposal in entire 
good faith, and, what is more, warmly supported it. The Standard 
was the first, in a vigorous leader, to approve the suggestion; and 
the article produced a sensation in Greece which, no doubt, was some- 
what premature. It was followed by an article in the Speaker, 
which, in powerful and manly language, supported every point I 
had made. An excellent article in the same sense appeared in the 
Daily Graphic ; and many other prints, both at home and abroad, 
have recognised the force of my appeal. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in a 
valuable article on modern Greece, has just committed himself to the 
same policy ; and to my knowledge he is supported therein by other 
members in the House. I have received a mass of correspondence 
in the same sense. Two very honourable and serious political asso- 
ciations, having no party character, have addressed me with a view 
to our organizing public action in Parliament or elsewhere. Some 
very eminent persons indeed are known to favour the idea. But as 
they are not so much used as I am to the rotten egg and dead cat 
missiles of the party press, they have not spoken in public. 

It is, indeed, the large amount of sympathy and interest which my 
article called out, both in England, in the United States, and abroad, 
which awakens a somewhat vicious attempt to put me down. When 
an international proposal is accepted by leading politicians, repre- 
sentative journals, and widespread sympathy, it is somewhat late to 
cry out that it is too comical and childish to be treated seriously. I 
have faced too many rotten eggs and dead cats since I first stood on 
a public platform to care for any that Mr. Knowles can fling. Every 
hack who does the funny paragraphs for party prints has often had 
his cockshy; and Mr. Knowles well knows that a dense mob of 
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vulgar British Philistinism is always ready to cheer another shot. 
But my plain tale has been fairly launched on the political conscience 
of our time. And in trying to rouse up against it a party boo-hoo, 
Mr. Knowles is only playing the larrikin in his own review. 

Why all this storming about demagogues and mob-orators, pander- 
ing to prejudices, forsooth! street rhetoric, evening-journal righteous- 
ness, platform-Pharisees, Home Rule, and the Salvation Army ? 
What has Ireland, demagoguism, and street rhetoric to do with the 
Parthenon? What haveI todo with evening-journal righteousness, 
or with the Salvation Army; and what have either to do with the 
Elgin Marbles? Why drag all these into a discussion about some 
antique stones, except by way of mischief and prejudice ? Does Mr. 
Knowles, who lectures us about “ cool effrontery,” venture to tell me 
that I am a demagogue, or a platform-Pharisee? If he wished 
simply to pour out his bile against everybody and everything which 
comes between the wind and his nobility, he should write rasping 
letters to the Times, like Mr. Auberon Herbert, Professors Huxley 
and Tyndall, who spend much of their time in kicking their old 
friends from the rear, and railing at everyone who will not curse 
Mr. Gladstone. 

It is a trifle, but it serves to show a mere desire to be “ nasty,” 
that Mr. Knowles should repeat the silly canard that I intend to 
abandon political life. No one knows better than Mr. Knowles that 
the story isa mere reporter’s blunder. Speaking in November at 
the Liberal Association of London University, which did me the 
honour to choose me as their candidate in 1886, I said that I should 
not again appear on theirs or any other parliamentary platform. My 
political friends know perfectly that I am not a candidate for 
Parliament. Save to make a protest in 1886, I never was. In that 
sense, I was never in public life, and therefore cannot leave it. But, 
if I do not speak on parliamentary platforms, I hope to have more 
leisure to have my say about politics with my pen, whenever any- 
thing interests me sufficiently. Indeed a couple of months after this 
foolish bit of newspaper gossip appeared, I wrote somewhat decidedly 
on the great party question in this very Review. Mr. Knowles was 
quite hurt that I did so: and I suppose, after his kind, this is his 
way of showing his feelings. Perhaps he did right to dissemble his 
love :—but why did he kick me downstairs ? Alas !—the old story! 
—I suppose I have a rival in his affections. 

If. Mr. Knowles writes as if it were like my presumption to speak 
about Works of Art, and professes to enlighten my ignorance 
about the Parthenon and the treatment of the fragments in the 
Museum. AsI have shown, the matter before us is not one of art 
criticism, but of politics. But it so happens that I am quite as 
familiar with the Parthenon and its marbles as Mr. Knowles himself. 
The French have a saying:—FPour étre marbrier on n'est pas de 
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marbre. And so, a man may have designed some “ noble mansions” 
for the aristocracy without being Pheidias or Ictinus. Well! it so 
chances that the Parthenon and its marbles have been a special 
study of mine since boyhood. I happen to have in the press a book 
for which I have written biographies of Pheidias and of Ictinus. 
I have often lectured on the subject; and by the courtesy of the 
Keeper, I took a party of students to the Elgin Room, and was per- 
mitted to give them a lecture on the contents, in a reserved gallery. 
I certainly do not pretend to be an art critic; but in the course of 
these studies I have had to examine the marbles very closely, and to 
consult almost every important work thereon. 

For many years I was the possessor of a very interesting antique 
—a statuette from Athens, in Pentelic marble of the fine period. It 
was kept with very great care in my wife’s drawing-room, and was 
most religiously dusted or washed by her alone. Now, Sir Charles 
Newton persuaded us that i¢ was suffering cruel injury from the smoke 
and atmosphere of a London drawing-room, that it could be more 
safely washed and cleansed from soot in the Museum, and that it 
would be less exposed to injury if treated there. I accordingly 
presented it to the Museum : it was scoured white, placed in a glass- 
case, and is now, with my name, in the Greek ante-room. Sir 
Charles explained to me the process of cleaning the marbles; and 
I have seen it at work in the Museum galleries. Accordingly I have 
long known the exact condition of the marbles in the Museum, and 
the process employed to free them from soot. And I did not need, 
as Mr. Knowles did, to go down to the Museum and get up the 
information in order to write my article. Mr. Knowles’s elaborate 
story about the treatment of the marbles may be interesting and 
surprising to some people; but to me it is connw. 

Now, I am perfectly aware that the authorities of our Museum 
take the greatest pains to protect these precious relics. I spoke of 
these “ excellent directors” as doing everything in their power. I 
never suggested that any preventible injury was likely to be done to 
the marbles. All that I said was :—“ That the climate of Blooms- 
bury is far more injurious to them than the climate of the Acropolis.” 
That is strictly and literally true, and no competent person will deny 
it. Mr. Knowles tells us at great length how the soot is removed 
from the marbles and washed out periodically. I know that; but 
on the Acropolis there is no soot at all, and it is not necessary to 
wash the marbles white. Sir Charles Newton told me that my 
Pentelic marble figure was suffering injury from London soot and 
dust. It is now washed quite white again, and is kept in a glass case. 
Does anyone venture to say that washing a marble fragment, full of 
holes and cracks, does no harm at all, and that London soot is good 
for the pores of Pentelic marble? Whatever is done at Bloomsbury 
could be done, if needed, at Athens. But it is not needed. Athens 
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is, perhaps, more free from soot than any city in Europe. Does Mr. 
Knowles, with all his authority as ancien marbrier, venture to deny 
that the soot of London is, ceteris paribus, not quite as good for 
Pentelic fragments as the pellucid air of the Acropolis? This is all 
that I ever asserted, and I assert it again. 

I spoke with moderation and weighing my words. I said that 
from the point of view of centuries, the soot of Bloomsbury was 
slowly affecting the crumbling surface, and that the scars were being 
subtly filled with London soot. That is common sense; and it is 
ridiculous to talk about casts and microscopes, and to tell us that 
London soot, daily dusting it out, and periodical washing does a 
marble fragment positive good! Why, my statuette went to the 
Museum lavatory like Mr. Pears’ black boy, and came out like the 
white boy after treatment by the infallible soap. Did the statuette 
benefit by the detergents as much as Mr. Pears’ infant nigger ? 

III. I must protest against the gratuitous assertion which Mr. 
Knowles puts in my mouth, that the “ scars’’ on the river-god were 
caused in the Museum. I never said anything of the kind, and it is 
a mere distortion of my words to put such a meaning on them. I 
said that the ‘‘ sears ” were being subtly filled with soot. So they are. 
Mr. Knowles explains how the Museum people get the dust out of 
these deep holes every morning. When I wrote that sentence I 
had before me the large and magnificent photographs of the Elgin 
Torsos, where every dint is marked. Does the reader remember 
what the “scars” I spoke of are; deep, long furrows? <A man 
need not be a marbrier by profession to know that, in sixty years, 
even London soot cannot plough deep holes in marble. I never 
thought of anything so ridiculous, or that any one could so grossly 
distort my plain words. “Scars” there are, ancient and long- 
standing scars; and night and day, they are subtly filled with 
London soot. And Mr. Knowles wishes us to believe that this, and 
the dusting and washing, do good rather than harm. Whilst he 
was about it, Mr. Knowles should have charged me with asserting 
that the London soot had eaten the head off the river-god! That 
would have been a bold one. 

And then Mr. Knowles trots out the story about the casts taken 
from the Panathenaic frieze by Lord Elgin and the casts taken 
seventy years later, as if I did not know all about them, and as if I 
had not had the whole tale thrust in my face over and over again by 
these irritable Professors of High Art. Let me cast a little gentle 
dust on the buzzing of this angry swarm. ‘They have got hold of 
a mere mure’s-nest, because they are too hot to look at my words. 
The story is this. Casts were taken for Lord Elgin of part of the 
frieze which stood in situ on the Parthenon ruins in 1801. The 
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casts taken of the same pieces, after seventy years’ exposure to the 
weather, show considerable deterioration. Therefore, if we send 
back our metopes, torsos, and relievos to the Acropolis, they will be 
speedily destroyed.—Q. E. D. And Mr. Knowles and sundry art 
critics think that is a smasher for me. 

Who ever proposed that the Elgin fragments should be taken out 
of their warmed hall, their hermetically sealed cases, and their 
motherly nursing and washing in the Museum, to be exposed to the 
weather and abandoned to accident on the Acropolis? NotI indeed! 
My words were :—‘ No one in his senses would talk about restoring 
the Parthenon, and no one dreams of replacing the marbles in the 
Pediments.” How can it affect my argument to show, that seventy 
years of weather and ill-treatment have done more injury than the 
soot of London? Of course they have. I gave an account of the 
Acropolis Museum, where the Parthenon relics are as well protected 
as they are in London—zsm/nus the soot. All that is done in London 
could be done, and is done, mutatis mutandis, in the museum of 
Athens. I have never suggested that the Pheidian remains should 
again be exposed to the weather. And therefore, elaborate proof of 
what would happen, if they were so exposed, is wholly irrelevant, 





and a mere device to mislead the reader. 
Mr. Knowles goes at length over the thrice-told tale of the 
acquisition by the nation of the Elgin Marbles, as narrated in the 
teport of the Committee of Parliament in 1816. I am perfectly 
familiar with it; but there is nothing in it which contradicts my 
assertions. Lord Elgin had his friends, and he had his opponents, 
and Mr. Knowles repeats the story of Lord Elgin’s friends. I shall 
not go into the tedious dispute, which, like many art battles, is a 
repertory of angry contradictions, acrimonious logic, and dogmatic 
assertions, I never rested my case on Lord Elgin’s misdeeds, and I 
do not rest it now. I am not going to rake up one of the buried 
controversies of the High Art pundits. I said in my first article : 
“The reasons which were held to justify Lord Elgin in removing 
them have vanished.” Lord Elgin “may have honestly thought 
that he was preserving for mankind these precious relics.” I have 
never pretended that the nation have not a legal title to the marbles, 
or that Lord Elgin stole them, as Verres did in Sicily. My case is 
quite complete without any such argument. My case is this :— 
1. Lord Elgin obtained the Parthenon marbles—not from the 
Greeks, but from the Turks their oppressors. 
2. The Greeks, so far as they could, objected to the removal, and 
have never done anything to injure them. 
4. Lord Elgin’s agents carried off what they chose, without regard 
to the building which they stripped. 
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4, The British nation acquired the Elgin marbles for what, in 
intrinsic value, is a mere song. 

Their ultimate restoration to Greece, I entirely agree, will be a 
simple matter of international comity. 

Now, the very report which Mr. Knowles cites for the real story 
of Lord Elgin’s doings to confute my fancy story (I never gave any 
story at all!) contains the evidence of Mr. Morritt, M.P., a traveller 
at Athens, who told the Committee that the Greeks were anxious 
that the marbles should not be removed. He saw no reason that the 
marbles which were still in their place should be injured. The 
authorities at Athens, he said, would not allow anything to be 
removed (Report—evidence of J. B.S. Morritt, M.P.). Mr. Faza- 
kerley, M.P., thought the marbles were in danger. But from 
whom? He tells the Committee—‘“ the marbles were exposed to 
great danger, from the avidity of travellers to acquire particular objects.” 
(Report—evidence of J. N. Fazakerley, M.P.). This is the Report 
which Mr. Knowles cites to show me what a ‘‘ Noble Grand”’ of an 
Art Patron Lord Elgin was. Dr. Clarke, who was present, saw the 
shattering of part of the superstructure of the Parthenon, when one 
of the metopes was removed, and heard the sorrowful exclamation of 
the Greek official who witnessed the ruin. In his travels, Dr. 
Clarke calls it a sacrilege to the good name of England. And 
seventy-five years after this, Mr. Knowles ranges himself on the 
side of Lord Elgin’s followers, and wishes us to believe that this was 
indeed a noble act of “a true lover of art.” 

I shall pass with a smile the Jingo nonsense about Lord Nelson, 
the battle of the Nile, the enthusiasm of the Ambassador, and the 
lavishness of the British taxpayer. Mr. Knowles says the cash value 
of these marbles is reckoned in millions. Well! the British taxpayer 
paid for them £35,000: so that he got a return for his money. But 
with all this stuff, I have nothing todo. The truth is, that during 
the great war, when Napoleon began to plunder works of art like 
Sulla and Pompeius, minor persons thought they might have a finger 
in the pie. Ambassadors made antiques the subject of diplomatic 
rivalry. They scrambled and wrangled for marbles as they now do 
for slices of Africa. Mr. Fazakerley told the Committee that antique 
marbles were exposed to great danger from the avidity of travellers. 
The stories about the Greeks and the Turks destroying them were 
largely travellers’ gossip used to cover vandalism and piracy on the 
part of collectors. 

IV. But I waste no time over all this ancient history, except to 
point out that there is no shadow of evidence that the Greeks were 
ever responsible for injury to the ruins, or the removal of fragments 
to England. I pass on to notice shortly a point which Mr. Knowles 
has elaborately argued, that if the Elgin Marbles were restored 
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everything else in the Museum that is foreign, and the National 
Gallery too, must follow. It is the old, old story of the “thin end 
of the wedge,” which does duty for everything, from Home Rule to 
the penny rate for a public library. It was the “thin end of the 
wedge” when Dissenters were admitted to public office, or cabs were 
allowed to cross the Park. This stock-in-trade of Conservatism 
applies to everything equally; but it is wholly irrelevant when 
applied to my proposal. I said before, and I say again, the Elgin 
Marbles cannot be compared with any other ancient relics. Mr. 
Knowles pours out a mass of easy rhetoric about the Phigaleian 
Marbles, the Mausoleum, the Nereid Monument, and asks if I pro- 
pose to restore those? Certainly not! Imade the distinction plain 
enough, if he would only look at it. I wrote thus, “The Elgin 
Marbles stand upon a footing entirely different from all other statues. 
They are not statues; they are architectural parts of a unique 
building, the most famous in the world; a building still standing, 
though in a ruined state, which is the national symbol and palladium 
of a gallant people, and which is a place of pilgrimage to civilised 
mankind.” ‘To the Greek nation now the ruins on the Acropolis 
are far more important and sacred than are any other national 
monuments to any other people. They form the outward and 
visible sign of the national existence and re-birth.” ‘To the 
patriotic Athenian of to-day the Acropolis represents Tower, Abbey, 
St. Stephen’s, Westminster Hall, Domesday Book, Magna Carta, and 
all our historic memorials together.” That is my case; that the 
Elgin Marbles are substantive parts, and far the most precious parts, 
of a historic building which is the national symbol and palladium 
of a friendly nation. There is no other instance in the world of 
one nation holding, not by conquest, but by recent purchase from an 
oppressor, the national symbols of another nation. If our ambas- 
sador had bought from Bismarck, when the Germans were in Paris, 
the tombs of the kings from St. Denis, the tomb of Napoleon, the 
carved statues of Notre-Dame, and the painted windows from the 
Sainte Chapelle, I think we should hear something more about the 
matter, and perhaps Mr. Knowles would not sing “ Rule Britannia” 
with quite so defiant a tone. 

Does he venture to say that the fragments from the Mausoleum, 
or from the Nereid Monument, or the Phigaleian Marbles, in the 
least answer to the test I offered for the Elgin Marbles, that they 
are substantive parts of a building still standing in the capital of the 
nation, and rightly regarded as the national centre and symbol ? 
Why, the Nereid and the Mausoleum fragments were discovered, 
dug out, in Asia, within the Turkish dominions, not in Greece at all, 
and with full consent of the actual ruler of the country; and they 
have no sort of national character. And the Phigaleian Marbles, 
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though they belong to Greece, have no such character as great 
historic memorials. The Greeks are quite right now to keep all 
antique remains in theirown country. but fragments, “discovered”’ 
in uninhabited districts, with no national history or patriotic tradi- 
tions about them, stand on a very different footing from the Pheidian 
ornaments of the Acropolis—the crown of the national Capitol. 

V. All the circumstances, I assert, are entirely changed since the 
Elgin Marbles were removed in 1801. The Greek nation is now a 
free, independent, and civilised nation in Europe. Their claim to 
national importance rests very largely on thei historic essociations. 
They are keen enough to know that this title greatly depends on the 
value they sect on these associations. Historic symbols, antiquities, 
and the possession of the Holy Places of ancient poetry and art, 
are thus to the Greeks quite as important as an army or a fleet, and 
indeed much more so. The nation is hence quite fanatically jealous 
of its national monuments, which play a larger part in Greece than 
in other modern nations. As a matter of fact the museums and 
antiquities of Greece are now very well and carefully protected. 
The pretence that marbles are safer in London than in Athens is 
nonsense: the Acropolis is now far more secure from conceivable 
accident than is the museum in Bloomsbury. The idea that under 
any possible conditions the Acropolis is likely to be exposed to 
modern artillery fire is one that those who have ever seen it can 
only laugh at. The whole Acropolis is fenced and guarded just as 
the British Museum is. If a drunken sailor ever did any damage, 
it could only be by escaping the guards, just as a madman once 
smashed our Portland vase. Athens is now a central art school for 
all nations, and since the opening of the railway to Salonica and 
Constantinople, is frequented like Venice, or Florence; and to all 
Europe that lies south and east of Munich, it is at least as accessible 
as London. The idea which seems to possess Mr. Knowles’ mind 
that Athens is a place as wild and remote as Baghdad, where 
Albanians and drunken sailors engage in faction fights, whose streets 
are a sort of Petticoat Lane and Whitechapel, and where an occa- 
sional Milerd arrives with his dragoman and tents, is an idea 
derived from the “travels” of his youth. Let him get some one 
who has been there of late to explain to him the present state of 
things, and he will be surprised to learn that Athens is now a city as 
well policed, as orderly, as cultivated, and as full of intelligent 
visitors as any of the towns of Germany, Italy, or France. As a 
centre of archwological study, to the whole world, Old and New, 
Athens is now a more important school than London. 

All these arguments are mere pretexts to bolster up—possession. 
They would equally apply to all other national monuments which a 
stronger power desired to keep from a weaker. When Napoleon I. 
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ransacked the churches and galleries of Italy, the French also 
could talk big about the superior safety of Paris, the miserable care- 
lessness of the Italians, the paramount interests of High Art, 
and their own noble capital as the centre of civilisation. When 
Napoleon III. captured Rome, when Bismarck captured Paris, each 
might have carried off the contents of the Vatican and the Louvre, 
to take them out of the keeping of a degenerate race who were 
always bringing an enemy about their ears, and to guard these works 
of art as a precious inheritance “for the use and profit of mankind.” 
So, too, the “Artful Dodger” has often assured the Court, that if he 
did prig the old gentleman’s watch, it was only to take care of it 
when the old gentleman was in liquor, that if he had not taken it, 
“ Bill Sikes ” would, that the watch was dangling loose out of the 
old gentleman’s pocket, that he, the ‘“ Dodger,” carefully wound it 
up at night, and wiped its face with a silk handkerchief every 
morning, that the old gentleman was on his way to the pawnshop to 
‘spout ” the watch himself, and that in any case it was in far better 
hands with the “ Dodger” and his friends, &c., &e., Ke. 

VI. Enough of these miserable quibbles which I have been forced 
to notice by # noisy attempt to shout me down. I made my appeal 
to the public conscience, for the sake of England’s good name and 
in the true interests of art asa moral and a social force. In that 
appeal I have been warmly supported both at home and abroad. 
And by love for England and for Art, I understand something wider 
and more human than sneers at the barbarism of the foreigner and 
the simpering of dilettanti over objects in glass-cases. I would 
rather see our island “inviolate,” by virtue of her generous bearing 
to all, than by the menace of her guns and the trophies she may 
have won in battle. And to me the love of Art is inseparable from 
love and reverence for the great artist, for the dust whereon he trod 
and with which he is mingled, for the genius /oci of the temple of 
art which he raised and loved, and for the national traditions to 
which even the noblest art can add but a mere deepening of the 
glow. 

And it is not to the credit of what calls itself taste, that an appeal 
to the honour and magnanimity of our countrymen, an appeal of the 
most neutral and impersonal kind, void of offence to man, party, or 
school of opinion, should be seized on as a text for opening the 
floodgates of party virulence, and for heaping insults and calumny 
on a weak but innocent ally. No doubt, in every age, Demetrius 
the silversmith, and the craftsmen which are with him, are always 
ready to bawl that their craft isin danger, and that Diana of 
the Ephesians comes before any other interest of God or man. That 
is the nature of the “craftsmen” all the world over. And the cant 
about “Art for Art’’ in these days tends naturally to whatever is 
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mean, narrow-minded, and anti-social, for its moral basis is usually 
some form of cynical self-conceit. Nay, every fribble who hangs about 
the galleries of the rich, and picks up the tittle-tattle of the bric-d- 
brac shop from Melchizedek of Bond Street, is ever ready to lecture 
foreign nations on their “ vandalism,” to applaud any international 
outrage which promises our Museums a few more stones, pictures, 
mummies, or “relics” of any kind, and generally to treat as 
mongrels or niggers those remote and barbarous nations which live 
far from the inspiration of Pall Mall and Christie’s sale-rooms. 

In any case, let us discuss a matter of national magnanimity with- 
out coarse and unmanly insults on a friendly nation. In the matter 
of their national monuments the Greeks of to-day show an intense 
and jealous care, a patriotic pride in which they are surpassed by no 
people on earth, and they have committed far less wanton havoc on 
their own historic relics than have the people of London, Paris, or 
Florence. The Greeks, at any rate, have not carted away the 
temples and the tombs of their ancestors to make boulevards and 
railways. I have never pretended to any special Hellenic enthu- 
siasm; for I treat all nations with respect as members of the brother- 
hood of civilized mankind. No little nonsense, perhaps, has been 
talked by the rabid Phil-Hellene ; but Greece is now an acknow- 
ledged and independent member of the European community. As 
compared with Portugal, Brazil, even Russia and Turkey, the intel- 
ligence, solidity, and progress of Greece are far from contemptible. 
Byron may have been a Philistine—truth to say he wrote in his 
hurry some sad doggrel—but he had a generous and mighty soul, 
and did for Greece what no poet in modern times ever did for a 
people; he inspired them with a living and abiding patriotism. 
The Greek nation is young ; its difficultiesare great ; and its politics 
are unsteady, as are the politics of bigger nations who have had a 
longer experience. But to treat the Greek nation as unruly lads 
who must be kept out of mischief and wanton destruction, to say 
that they cannot be trusted with their own national monuments, to 
suggest that they would sell them to an American “ring,” is a 
stupid and vulgar example of John Bull’s insolence. 

If we ever restore the Parthenon Marbles to their original home 
—as in the inevitable progress of national morality we certainly 
shall—this nation will not ask the Hellenic nation of to-day to 
prove their lineal descent from Pericles and Pheidias. How often 
within the last few months have I heard that last word of cynical 
pedantry—*“ how much of the blood of Themistocles and Plato is now 
to be found in the population of Athens?” It is the favourite sneer 
of the professor and the wsthete. The population of Athens and of 
Greece is mixed enough ; and so is the population of England since 
the time of the Druids. If a foreign oppressor carted off to Berlin 
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the monoliths of Stonehenge, no doubt the professors of Germany 
would ask us to show our pedigree from the ancient Britons; and if 
the tomb of the Confessor were ever carried off to enrich the collec- 
tions of the Louvre, I daresay the Keepers and the Academicians of 
Paris would ask us if we still supposed we were the Anglo-Saxons, 
who built the first Abbey of St. Peter ! 

Enough of this puerile pedantry. Nations are nations, whether 
mixed or pure by anthropological tests. International relations could 
not be maintained, unless every regularly constituted state were 
treated as sovereign within its acknowledged geographical limits, 
were the sole guardian of all things on the national soil, and the sole 
inheritor of all interests and memories which the past has left on 
that soil. Nor would international comity be anything but a sham, 
unless sovereign states be in courtesy treated as equal and entitled to 
the decencies of our common civilization. In sixty years of trial 
Greece has won an independent place as a small but legitimate 
member of the great European family. And, with no extravagant 
dreams about any Quixotic era of universal restitution, I do most 
confidently look forward to the time when Englishmen will take a 
noble pride in an act of magnanimity to a weak power, and a proof 
of graceful encouragement to a young and aspiring nation. 
Freperic Harrison. 








ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


CuarteR XXVIII. 
THE MOTHER—THE DAUGHTER, 


Taxinc Nesta’s hand, on her entry into his chambers with her father, 
Colney Durance bowed over it and kissed it. The unusual performance 
had a meaning ; she felt she was praised. It might be because she made 
herself her father’s companion. ‘‘I can’t persuade him to put on a great- 
coat,’’ she said. ‘‘ You would defeat his aim at the particular waistcoat of 
his ambition, 

He kept her beside him, leading her about for introductions to multiform 


” 


said Colney, goaded to speak, not anxious to be heard. 


celebrities of both sexes ; among them the gentleman editing the Magazine 
which gave out serially Tue Rivat Toncvurs; and there was talk of a 
dragon-throated public’s queer appetite in Letters. ‘The pained Editor 
deferentially smiled at her cheerful mention of Delphica. ‘ In book form, 
perhaps!” he remarked, with plaintive resignation ; adding: ‘‘ You read 
it?” And a lady exclaimed: ‘‘ We all read it!” 

But we are the elect, who see signification and catch flavour; and we are 
reminded of an insatiable monster how sometimes capricious is his gorge. 
‘* He may happen to be in the humour for a shaking!” Colney’s poor con- 
solation it was to say of the prospects of his published book : for the funny 
monster has been known to like a shaking. ‘‘ He takes it kinder tickled,” 
said Fenellan, joining the group and grasping Nesta’s hand with a 
warmth that thrilled her and set her guessing. ‘ A taste of his favourite 
Cayenne lollypop, Colney ; it fetches the tear he loves to shed, or it gives 
him digestive heat in the bag of his literary receptacle—fearfully relaxed 
and enormous! And no wonder; his notion of the attitude for reading, is to 
lie him down on his back ; and he hasina jiffy the funnel of the Libraries 
inserted into his mouth, and he feels the publishers pouring their gallons 
through it unlimitedly ; never crying out, which he can’t ; only swelling, 
which he is obliged to do, with a non-nutritious inflation ; and that’s his 
intellectual enjoyment, bearing a likeness to the horrible old torture of the 
baillir d'eau; and he is doomed to perish in the worst book-form of artificial 
dropsy. You, my dear Colney, have offended his police or excise, who 
stand by the funnel, in touch with his palate, to make sure that nothing 
above proof is poured in; and there’s your misfortune. He's not half i 
bad fellow, you find when you haven't got to serve him.” 

‘Superior to his parasites, one supposes!’ Colney murmured. 

The celebrities were unaffectediy interested in a literary failure having 
certain merits; they discussed it, to compliment the crownless author ; 
and the fervider they, the more was he endowed to read the meanness 
prompting the generosity. Publication of a book, is the philosopher's lantern 
upon one’s fellows. 
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Colney was caught away from his private manufactory of acids by hear- 
ing Simeon Fenellan relate to Victor some of the recent occurrences at 
Brighton. Simeon’s tone was unsatisfying ; Colney would have the word ; 
he was like steel on the grindstone for such a theme of our national gro- 
tesque-sublime. 

‘**That Demerara Supple-jack, Victor! Don’t listen to Simeon; he’s a 
man of lean narrative, fit to chronicle political party wrangles and such-like 
crop of carcase prose: this is epical. In Drink we have Old England's 
organic Epic; Greeks and Trojans; Parliamentary Olympus, ennobled 
brewers, nasal fanatics, all the machinery to hand. Keepa straight eye on the 
primary motives of man, you'll own the English produce the material for 
proud verse; they're alive there! Dartrey’s Demerara makes a pretty 
episode of the battle. I haven’t seen it—if it’s possible to look on it: but 
I hear it is flexible, of a vulgar appearance in repose, Jove’s lightning at one 
time, the thong of Macus at another. Observe Dartrey marching off to the 
Station, for the purpose of laying his miraculous weapon across the 
shoulders of a son of Mars, who had offended. But we have his name, my 
dear Victor! His name, Simeon ?—Worrell; a Major Worrell: his offence 
being probably, that he obtained military instruction in the Service, and left 
it at his convenience, for our poor patch and tatter British Army to take in his 
place another young student, who'll grow up to do similarly. And Dartrey, 
we assume, is off to stop that system. You behold Sir Dartrey twirling the 
weapon in preparatory fashion ; because he is determined we shall have an 
Army of trained officers instead of infant amateurs heading heroic louts. 
Not a thought of Beer in Dartrey!—always unpatriotic, you'll say. Plato 
entreats his absent mistress to fix eyes ona star: eyes on Beer for the 
uniting of you English! I tell you no poetic fiction. Seeing him on his way, 
thus terribly armed, and knowing his intent, Venus, to shield a former 
favourite servant of Mars, conjured the most diverting of interventions, in 
the shape of a young woman in a poke-bonnet, and Skepsey her squire, 

marching with a dozen or so, informing bedevilled mankind of the hideous- 
ness of our hymnification when it is not under secluding sanction of the 
Edifice, and challenging criticism ; and that was hard by, and real English, 
in the form of bludgeons, wielded by a battalion of the national idol Bungay 
Beervat’s boys; and they fall upon the hymners. Here you fill in with 
pastoral similes. They struck the maid adored by Skepsey. And that was 
the blow which slew them! Our little man drove into the press with a pair 
of fists able to do their work. A valiant skiff upon a sea of enemies, he was 
having it on the nob, and suddenly the Demerara lightened. It flailed to 
thresh. Enough to say, brains would have come. The Bungays made a 
show of fight. No lack of blood in them, to stock a raw shilling’s worth 
or gush before Achilles rageing. You perceive the picture, you can almost 
sing the ballad. We want only a few names of the fallen. It was the 
carving of a maitre chef, according to Skepsey: right—left—and point, 
with supreme precision: they fell, accurately sliced from the joint. Having 
done with them, Dartrey tossed the Demerara to Skepsey, and washed his 
VOL. XLIX, N.S. YY 
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hands of battle ; and he let his major go unscathed. Phlebotomy sufficient 
for the day !”’ 

Nesta’s ears hummed with the name of Major Worrell. 

‘‘ Skepsey did come back to London with a rather damaged frontispiece,” 
Victor said. ‘‘ He can’t have joined those people ?” 

‘‘ They may suit one of your militant peacemakers,” interposed Fenellan. 
“The most placable creatures alive, and the surest for getting-up a shindy.” 

“Suit him! They're the scandal of our streets.” Victor was pricked 
with a jealousy of them for beguiling him of his trusty servant. 

‘* Look at your country, see where it shows its vitality,” said Colney. 
‘* You don’t see elsewhere any vein in movement—-movement,” he harped 
on the word Victor constantly employed to express the thing he wanted 
to see. ‘‘Think of that, when the procession sets your teeth on edge. 
They’re honest foes of vice, and they move:—in England! Pulpit preach- 
ing has no effect. For gross maladies, gross remedies. You may judge of 
what you are by the quality of the cure. Puritanism, I won’t attempt to 
paint—it would barely be decent; but compare it with the spectacle of 
English frivolity—life—and you'll admit it to be the best show you make. 
It may still be the saving of you—on the level of the orderly ox: I’ve not 
observed that it aims at higher.—And talking of the pulpit, Barmby is off 
to the East, has accepted a Shoreditch curacy, Skepsey tells me.” 

‘‘So there’s the reason for our not seeing him!” Victor turned to Nesta. 

‘*T’m sure he thinks of serving his country, Mr. Durance,” she said. 

Colney smiled on her. ‘‘ And you too?” 

“If women knew how! ” 

‘** They're hitting on more ways at present than the men—in England.” 

‘** But, Mr. Durance, it speaks well for England when they’re allowed the 
chance here.” 

**Good!” Fenellan exclaimed. ‘And that upsets his placement of 
the modern national genders: Germany masculine, France feminine, Old 
England what remains.” 

Victor ruffled and reddened on his shout of ‘‘ Neuter?” 

Their circle widened. Nesta knew she was on promotion, by her being 
led about and introduced toladies. They were encouraging with her. One 
of them, a Mrs. Marina Floyer, had recently raised a standard of feminine 
insurrection. She said: ‘“‘I hear your praises from Mr. Durance. He 
rarely praises. You have shown capacity to mediate on the condition of 
women, he says.” 

Nesta drew a shorter breath, with a hope at heart. She speculated in 
the dark, as to whether her aim to serve and help was not so friendless. 
And did Mr. Durance approve? But surely she stood in a glorious Eng- 
land if there were men and women to welcome a girl to their councils. Oh! 
that is the broad free England where gentlemen and gentlewomen accept of 
the meanest aid to cleanse the land of its iniquities, and do not suffer shame 

to smite a young face for touching upon horrors with a pure design. 

She cried in her bosom: I feel! She had no other expression for that 
which is as near as great natures may come to the conceiving of the celes- 
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tial spirit from an emissary angel; and she trembled, the fire ran through 
her. It seemed to her, that she would be called to help or that certainly 
they were nearing to an effacement of the woefullest of evils; and if not 
helping, it would still be a blessedness for her to kneel thanking heaven. 

Society was being attacked and defended. She could but studiously 
listen. Her father was listening. The assailant was a lady; and she had 
a hearing, although she treated Society as a discrowned monarch on trial 
for an offence against a more precious: viz., the individual cramped by 
brutish laws: the individual with the ideas of our time, righteously clair- 
ing expansion out of the clutches of a narrow old-world disciplinarian—that 
giant hypocrite! She flung the gauntlet at externally venerable Institu- 
tions ; and she had a hearing, where horrification, execration, the foul 
Furies of Conservatism would in a shortly antecedent day have been hiss- 
ing and snakily lashing, hounding her to expulsion. Mrs. Marina Floyer 
gravely seconded her. Colney did the same. Victor turned sharp on him. 
** Yes,” Colney said ; “ we unfold the standard of extremes in this country, 
to get a single step taken: that’s how we move: we threaten death to get 
footway. Now, mark: Society's errors will be admitted.” 

A gentleman spoke. He began by admitting Society’s errors. Never- 
theless, it so distinctly exists for the common good, that we may say of 
Society in relation to the individual, it is the body to the soul. We may 
wash, trim, purify, but we must not maim it. The assertion of our indivi- 
duality in opposition to the Government of Society—this existing Society 
—is a toss of the cap for the erasure of our civilization, et cetera. 

Platitudes can be of intense interest if they approach our case.—Bat, if 
you please, we ask permission to wash, trim, purify, and we do not get it. 
—But you have it!—Because we take it at our peril; and you, who are 
too cowardly to grant or withold, call-up the revolutionary from the pits by 
your slackness :—&e. There was a pretty hot debate. Both assailant and 
defendant, to Victor’s thinking, spoke well, and each the right thing: and 
he could have made use of both, but he could answer neither. He beat 
about for the cause of this deficiency, and discovered it in his position. 
Mentally he was on the side of Society. Yet he was annoyed to find the 
attack was so easily answerable when the defence unfolded. But it was 
absurd to expect it would not be. And in fact, a position secretly rebel- 
lious is equal to water on the brain for stultifying us. 

Before the controversy was over, a note in Nataly’s handwriting called 
him home. She wrote: ‘‘ Make my excuses. C.D. will give Nesta and some 
lady dinner. A visitor here. Come alone, and without delay. Quite well, 
robust. Impatient to consult with you, nothing else.” 

Nesta was happy to stay; and Victor set forth. 

The visitor? plainly Dudley. WNataly’s trusting the girl to the chance of 
some lady being present, was unlike her. Dudley might be tugging at the 
cord; and the recent conversation upon Society, rendered one of iis gilt 
pillars particularly estimable.—A person in the debate had declared this 
modern protest on behalf of individualism to represent Society's Criminal 
Trial, And it is likely to be a long one. And good for the world, that 
x¥x2 
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we see such a Trial !|—Well said or not, undoubtedly Society is an old 
criminal: not much more advanced than the state of spiritual worship 
where bloody sacrifice was offered to a hungry Lord. But it has a case for 
pleading. We may liken it, as we have it now, to the bumping lumberer's 
raft; suitable along torrent waters until we come to smoother. Are we not 
on waters of a certain smoothness at the reflecting level ?—enough to justify 
demands for a vessel of finer design. If Society is to subsist, it must have 
the human with the logical argument against the cry of the free-flags, 
instead of presenting a block’s obtuseness. That, you need not hesitate to 
believe, will be rolled downward and disintegrated, sooner than later. A 
Society based on the logical concrete of humane considerateness :—a Society 
prohibiting to Mrs. Burman her wielding of a life-long rod. . . . 

The personal element again to confuse inquiry!—And Skepsey and 
Barmby both of them bent on doing work without inquiry of any sort! 
They were enviable: they were good fellows. Victor clung to the theme 
because it hinted of next door to his lost Idea. He rubbed the back of his 
head, fancying a throb there.—Are civilized creatures incapable of abstract 
thought when their social position is dubious? For if so, we never can be 
quit of those we forsake.—Apparently Mrs. Burman’s unfathomed power 
lay in her compelling him to summon the devilish in himself and play upon 
the impish in Society, that he might overcome her. 

Victor's house-door stopped this current. 

Nataly took his embrace. 

‘* Nothing wrong?” he said, and saw the something. It was a favour- 
able moment to tell her what she might not at another time regard as a 
small affair. ‘‘ News in the City to-day of that South London borough being 
vacated. Quatley urges me. A death again! I saw Pempton, too. Will 
you credit me when I tell you he carries his infatuation so far, that he has 
been investing in Japanese and Chinese Loans, because they are less meat- 
eaters than others, and vegetarians are more stable, and outlast us all! 
Dudley, the visitor ?” 

‘“‘ Mr. Sowerby has been here,” she said, in a shaking low voice. 

Victor held her hand and felt a squeeze more nervous than affectionate. 

‘To consult with me,” she added. ‘My maid will go at ten to bring 
Nesta; Mr. Durance I can count on, to see her safe home. Ah!” she 
wailed. 

Victor nodded, saying: ‘‘I guess. And, my love, you will receive Mrs. 
John Cormyn to-morrow morning. I can’t endure gaps. Gaps in our 
circle must never be. Do I guess ?—I spoke to Colney about bringing her 
home.” 

Nataly sighed: ‘“‘Ah! make what provision we will! Evil—— Mr. 
Sowerby has had a great deal to bear.” 

‘* A worldling may think so.” 

Her breast heaved, and the wave burst: but her restraining of tears 
froze her speech. 

“Victor! Our Nesta! Mr. Sowerby is unable to explain. And how 
the Miss Duvidneys! ... At that Brighton!""—The voice he heard was 
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not his darling’s deep rich note, it had dropped to toneless hoarseness : 
‘She has been permitted to make acquaintance—she has been seen riding 
with—she has called upon— Oh! it is one of those abandoned women. 
In her house! Our girl! Our Nesta! She was insulted by a man in the 
woman’s house. She is talked of over Brighton. The mother !—the 
daughter! And grant me this—that never was girl more carefully .. . 
never till she was taken from me. Oh! do not forget. You will defend 
me? You will say, that her mother did with all her soul strive . . . It is 
not a rumour. Mr. Sowerby has had it confirmed.” A sob caught her 
voice. 

Victor's hands caressed to console: “ Dudley does not propose to... ?”” 

‘“‘ Nesta must promise . . . But howit happened? How! An acquaint- 
ance with—contact with !—Oh! cruel!’’ Each time she ceased speaking, 
the wrinkles of a shiver went over her, and the tone was of tears coming, 
but she locked them in. 

** An accident!” said Victor; ‘‘some misunderstanding—there can’t be 
harm. Of course, she promises—hasn’t to promise. How could a girl dis- 
tinguish! He does not cast blame on her ?” 

‘* Dear, if you would go down to Dartrey to-morrow. He knows :—it is 
over the Clubs there; he will tell you, before a word to Nesta. Innocent, 
yes! Mr. Sowerby has not to be assured of that. Ignorant of the character 
of the dreadful woman? Ah, if I could ever in anything think her igno- 
rant! She frightens me. Mr. Sowerby is indulgent. He does me justice. 
My duty to her—I must defend myself—has been my first thought. I 
said in my prayers—she at least! ... We have to see the more than 
common reasons why she, of all girls, should—he did not hint it, he was 
delicate : her name must not be public.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, Dudley is without parallel as a gentleman,” said Victor. ‘It 
does not suit me to hear the word ‘ indulgent.’ My dear, if you were down 
there, you would discover, that the talk was the talk of two or three men 
seeing our girl ride by—and she did ride with a troop: why, we've 
watched them along the parade, often. Clear as day how it happened! 
I'll go down early to-morrow.” 

He fancied Nataly was appeased. And even out of this annoyance, there 
was the gain of her being won to favour Dudley’s hitherto but tolerated 
suit. 

Nataly also had the fancy, that the calm following on her anguish, was a 
moderation of it. She was kept strung to confide in her girl by the recent 
indebtedness to her for words heavenly in the strengthening comfort they 
gave. But no sooner was she alone than her torturing perplexities and her 
abasement of the hours previous to Victor’s coming returned. 

For a girl of Nesta’s head could not be deceived; she had come home 
with a woman’s intelligence of the world, hard knowledge of it—a know- 
ledge drawing from foul wells, the unhappy mother imagined: she dreaded 
to probe to the depth of it. She had in her wounded breast the world’s 
idea, that corruption must come of the contact with impurity. 

Nataly renewed her cry of despair: “ The mother !—the daughter! ’’— 
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her sole revelation of the heart’s hollows in her stammered speaking to 
Victor. 

She thanked heaven for the loneliness of her bed, where she could 
repeat: ‘‘ The mother !—the daughter!” hearing the world’s words :—the 
daughter excused, by reason of her having such a mother; the mother 
unpitied for the bruiting of her brazen daughter’s name; but both alike 
consigned to the corners of the world’s dust-heaps. She cried out, that her 
pride was broken. Her pride, her last support of life, had gone to pieces. 
The tears she restrained in Victor’s presence, were called on to come now, 
and she had none. It might be, that she had not strength for weeping. She 
was very weak. Rising from bed to lock her door against Nesta’s entry to 
the room on her return at night, she could hardly stand: a chill and a 
clouding overcame her. The quitted bed seemed the haven of a drifted 
wreck to reach. 

Victor tried the handle of a locked door in the dark of the early winter 
morning. ‘‘ The mother!—the daughter!’’ had swung a pendulum for 
some time during the night in him, too. He would rather have been sub- 
jected to the spectacle of tears than have heard that toneless voice, as it 
were the dry torrent-bed rolling blocks instead of melodious, if aftlicting, 
waters. 

He told Nesta not to disturb her mother, and murmured of a headache : 
** Though, upon my word, the best cure for mama would be a look into 
Fredi’s eyes !” he said, embracing his girl, quite believing in her, just a little 


afraid of her. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
NATALY, NESTA, AND DARTREY FENELLAN. 


Puixasant things, that come to us too late for our savour of the sweetness 
in them, toll ominously of life on the last walk to its end. Yesterday, 
before Dudley Sowerby’s visit, Nataly would have been stirred where the 
tears we shed for happiness or repress at a flattery dwell when seeing her 
friend Mrs. John Cormyn enter her boudoir and hearing her speak repen- 
tantly, most tenderly. Mrs. John said: ‘* You will believe I have suffered, 
dear; I am half my weight, I do think: ”’ and she did not set the smile of 
responsive humour moving; although these two ladies had a key of laughter 
between them. Nataly took her kiss, held her hand, and at the parting 
kissed her. She would rather have seen her friend than not: so far 
she differed from a corpse; but she was near the likeness to the dead in 
the insensibility to any change of light shining on one who best loved 
darkness and silence. She cried to herself wilfully, that her pride was 
broken : as women do when they spurn at the wounding of a dignity they 
cannot protect and die to see bleeding; for in it they live. 

The ery came of her pride unbroken, sore bruised, and after a certain 
space for recovery combative. She said: ‘“‘ Any expiation I could offer 
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where I did injury, I would not refuse ; I would humble myself and bless 
heaven for being able to pay my debt—what I can of it. All I contend 
against is, injustice.” And she sank into sensational protests of her anxious 
care of her daughter, too proud to phrase them. 

Her one great affliction, the scourging affliction of her utter loneliness ;— 
an outcast from her family ; daily, and she knew not how, more shut away 
from the man she loved; now shut away from her girl ;—seemed under the 
hand of the angel of God. The abandonment of her by friends, was merely 
the light to show it. 

Midday’s post brought her a letter from Priscilla Graves, entreating to 
be allowed to call on her next day.—We are not so easily cast off! Nataly 
said, bitterly, in relation to the lady whose offending had not been so great. 
She wrote: ‘‘ Come, if sure that you sincerely wish to.” 

Having fasted, she ate at lunch in her dressing-room with some taste of 
the food, haunted by an accusation of gluttony because of her eating at all, 
and a vile confession, that she was enabled to eat, owing to the receipt of 
Priscilla’s empty letter: for her soul's desire was to be doing a deed of 
expiation, and the macerated flesh seemed her assurance to herself of the 
courage to make amends.—I must have some strength, she said wearifully, 
in apology for the morsel consumed. 

Nesta’s being in the house with her, became an excessive irritation. 
Doubts of the girl’s possible honesty to speak a reptile truth under ques- 
tion ; amazement at her boldness to speak it; hatred of the mouth that 
could: and loathing of the words, the theme ; and abomination of herself 
for conjuring fictitious images to rouse real emotions; all ran counter- 
threads, that produced a mad pattern in the mind, affrighting to reason: 
and then, for its preservation, reason took a super-rational leap, and ascribed 
the terrible injustice of this last cruel stroke to the divine scourge, recog- 
nized divine by the selection of the mortal spot for chastisement. She 
clasped her breast, and said: It is mortal. And that calmed her. 

She said, smiling: I never felt my sin until this blow came! Therefore 
the blow was proved divine. Ought it not to be welcomed ?—and she 
appearing no better than one of those, the leprous of the sex! And brought 
te that acknowledgement of the likeness by her daughter ! 

Nataly drank the poison distilled from her exclamations and was ice. 
She had denied herself to Nesta’s redoubled petition. Nesta knocking at 
the door a third time and calling, tore the mother two ways: to have her 
girl on her breast or snap their union in a word with an edge. She heard 
the voice of Dartrey Fenellan. 

He was admitted. ‘No, dear,” she said to Nesta; and Nesta’s, ‘‘ My 
own mother,” consentingly said, in tender resignation, as she retired, 
sprang a stinging tear to the mother’s eyelids. 

Dartrey looked at the door closing on the girl. 

Ts it a very low woman ?” Nataly asked him in a Church whisper, with 
a face abashed. 


‘Tt is not,” said he, quick to meet any abruptness. 


” 


‘She must be cunning. 
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‘In the ordinary way. We say it of Puss before the hounds.” 

‘To deceive a girl like Nesta!”’ 

‘She has done no harm.” 

‘“‘Dartrey, you speak to a mother. You have seen the woman? She 
is ?—ah!” 

‘‘ She is womanly, womanly.” 

** Quite one of those... ?”’ 

‘‘My dear soul! You can’t shake them off in that way. She is one of 
us. Ifwe have the class, we can’t escape from it. They are not to bear 
all the burden because they exist. We are the bigger debtors. I tell you 
she is womanly.” 

“It sounds like horrid cynicism.” 

‘‘ Friends of mine would abuse it for the reverse.”’ 

‘‘Do not make me hate your chivalry. This woman is a rod on my 
back. Provided only she has not dropped venom into Nesta’s mind!” 

“Don’t fear!” 

‘Can you tell me you think she has done no harm to my girl?” 

“To Nesta herself ?—not any: not to a girl like your girl.” 

“To my girl’s name? Speak at once. But I know she has. She 
induced Nesta to go to her house. My girl was insulted in this woman’s 
house.” 

Dartrey’s forehead ridged with his old fury and a gust of present con- 
tempt. ‘I can tell you this, that the fellow who would think harm of it, 
knowing the facts, is not worthy of touching the tips of the fingers of your 
girl.” 

‘‘ She is talked of!” 

“A good-looking girl out riding with a handsome woman on a parade of 
idlers!”’ 

“The woman is notorious.” Nataly said it shivering. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Not true.” 

‘She has an air of a lady ?” 

‘* She sits a horse well.” 

“Would she to any extent deceive me—impose on me here ?”’ 

“ie.” 

“Ah!” Nataly moaned. 

‘But what?” said Dartrey. ‘‘There was no pretence. Her style is 
not worse than that of some we have seen. There was no effort to deceive. 
The woman’s plain for you and me to read, she has few of the arts; one or 
two tricks, if you like: and these were not needed for use. There are 
women who have them, and have not been driven or let slip into the wilder- 
ness.” 

‘Yes ; I know !—those ideas of yours!’’ Nataly had once admired him 
for his knightliness toward the weakest women and the women underfoot. 
‘“You have spoken to this woman? She boasted of acquaintance with 
Nesta?” 

‘‘ She thanked God for having met her.”’ 

‘* Ts it one of the hysterical creatures ?”’ 
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Mrs. Marsett appeared fronting Dartrey. 

He laughed to himself. ‘A clever question. There is a leaning to 
excitement of manner at times. It’s not hysteria. Allow for her position.” 

Nataly took the unintended blow, and bowed to it ; and still more harshly 
said: ‘* What rank of life does the woman come from ?”’ 

‘The class educated for a skittish career by your popular Stage and 
your Book-stalls. I am not precise ?” 

“Leave Mr. Durance. Is she in any degree commonly well-bred? .. « 
behaviour, talk—her English.”’ 

‘‘T trench on Mr. Durance in replying. Her English is passable. You 
may hear...’ 

‘Everywhere, of course! And this woman of slipshod English and 
excited manners imposed upon Nesta ?”’ 

“Tt would not be my opinion.” 

‘* Did not impose on her!” 

‘‘ Not many would impose on Nesta Radnor for long.”’ 

“Think what that says, Dartrey!” 

‘* You have had a detestable version of the story.” 

‘‘ Because an excited creature thanks God to you for having met her!” 

‘‘She may. She’s a better woman for having met her. Don’t suppose 
we're for supernatural conversions. The woman makes no show of that. 
3ut she has found a good soul among her sex—her better self in youth, as 
one guesses; and she is grateful—feels farther from exile in consequence. 
She has found a /ady to take her by the hand!—not a common case. She 
can never go to the utterly bad after knowing Nesta. I forget if she says 
it; I say it. You have heard the story from one of your conventional 
gentlemen.” 

“A true gentleman. I have reason to thank him. He has not your 
ideas on these matters, Dartrey. He is very sensitive . .. on Nesta’s 
behalf.” 

“With reference to marriage. I'll own I prefer another kind of gentle- 
man. I’ve had my experience of that kind of gentleman. Many of the 
kind have added their spot to the outcasts abominated for uncleanness—in 
holy unction. Many ?—I won’tsay all; but men who consent to hear black 
words pitched at them, and help to set good women facing away from them, 
are pious dolts or rascal dogs of hypocrites. They, if you'll let me quote 
Colney Durance to you to-day—and how is it he is not in favour ?—they 
are tempting the Lord to turn the pillars of Society into pillars of salt. 
Down comes the house. And priests can rest in sight of it.—They ought 
to be dead against the sanctimony that believes it excommunicates when it 
curses. The relationship is not dissolved so cheaply, though our Society 
affects to think it is. Barmby’s off to the East End of this London, Victor 
informs me :—good fellow! And there he'll be groaning over our vicious 
nature. Nature is not more responsible for vite than she is for inhumanity. 
Both bad, but the latter’s the worse of the two.”’ 

Nataly interposed: ‘‘ I see the contrast, and see whom it’s to strike.” 
Dartrey sent a thought after his meaning. ‘‘ Hardly that. Let it stand 
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He’s only one with the world: but he shares the criminal infamy for crush- 
ing hope out of its frailest victims. They're that—no sentiment. What a 
world, too, look behind it!—brutal because brutish. The world may go 
hang: we expect more of your gentleman. To hear of Nesta down there, 
and doubt that she was about good work ;—and come complaining! He 
had the privilege of speaking to her, remonstrating, if he wished. There 
are men who think—men !—the plucking of sinners out of the mire a dirty 
business. They depute it to certain officials. And your women—it's the 
taste of the world to have them educated so, that they can as little take 
the humane as the enlightened view. Except, by the way, sometimes, in 
secret ;—they have a sisterly breast. In secret, they do occasionally think 
as they feel. In public, the brass mask of the Idol they call Propriety 
commands or supplies their feelings and thoughts. I won't repeat my 
reasons for educating them differently. At present we have but half the 
woman to go through life with—and thank you.” 

Dartrey stopped. ‘‘ Don’t be disturbed,’’ he added. ‘‘ There’s no grounds 
for alarm. Not of any sort.” 

Nataly said: ‘*‘ What name ?”’ 

‘* Her name is Mrs. Marsett.”’ 

‘‘The name is . . .?” 

‘Captain Marsett: will be Sir Edward. He came back from the Con- 
tinent yesterday.” 

A fit of shuddering seized Nataly. It grew in violence, and speaking out 
of it, with a pause of sickly empty chatter of the jaws, she said: ‘ Always 
that name ?”’ 

‘‘ Before the maiden name ? May have been or not.” 

** Not, you say ?” 

**T don’t accurately know.” 

Dartrey sprang to his legs. ‘‘ My dear soul! dear friend—one of the 
best! if we go on fencing in the dark, there'll be wounds. Your way of 
taking this affair disappointed me. Now I understand. It’s the disease of 
a trouble, to fly at comparisons. No real one exists. I wished to protect 
the woman from a happier sister’s judgement, to save you from alarm con- 
cerning Nesta:—quite groundless, if you'll believe me. Come, there’s 
plenty of benevolent writing abroad on these topics now: facts are more 
looked at, and a good woman may join us in taking them without the 
horrors and loathings of angels rather too much given to claim distinction 
from the luckless. A girl who’s unprotected may go through adventures 
before she fixes, and be a creature of honest intentions. Better if pro- 
tected, we all agree. Better also if the world did not favour the girl's 
multitude of enemies. Your system of not dealing with facts openly is 
everyway favourable to them. Iam glad to say, Victor recognizes what 
corruption that spread of wealth is accountable for. And now I must go 
and have a talk with the—what a change from the blue butterfly! Eaglet, 
I ought to have said. I dine with you, for Victor may bring news.” 

** Would anything down there be news to you, Dartrey ?”’ 

‘He makes it wherever he steps.” 
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**He would reproach me for not detaining you. Tell Nesta I have to 
lie down after talking. She has a child's confidence in you.”’ 

A man of middle age! he said to himself. It is the particular ejaculation 
which tames the senior whose heart is fora dash of holiday. He resolved, 
that the mother might trust to the discretion of a man of his age; and he 
went down to Nesta, grave with the weight his count of years should give 
him. Seeing her, the light of what he now knew of her was an ennobling 
equal to celestial. For this fair girl was one of the active souls of the 
world—his dream to discover in woman’s form. She, the little Nesta, the 
tall pure-eyed girl before him, was, young though she was, already in the 
fight with evil: a volunteer of the army of the simply Christian. The 
worse for it? Sowerby would think so. She was not of the order of young 
women who, in sheer ignorance or in voluntary, consent to the peace with 
evil, and are kept externally safe from the smirch of evil, and are the orna- 
ments of their country, glory of a country prizing ornaments higher than 
qualities. 

Dartrey could have been momentarily incredulous of things revealed by 
Mrs. Marsett—not incredulous of the girl’s heroism: that capacity he caught 
and gauged in her shape of head, cut of mouth, and the measurements he 
was accustomed to make at a glance:—but her beauty, or the form of 
beauty which was hers, argued against her having set foot of thought in 
our fens. Here and far there we met a young saint vowed to service along 
by those dismal swamps: and saintly she looks; not of this earth. Nesta 
was of the blooming earth. Where do we meet girl or woman comparable 
to garden-flowers, who can dare to touch to lift the spotted of her sex ? 
He was puzzled by Nesta’s unlikeness in deeds and in aspect. He remem- 
bered her eyes, on the day when he and Colonel Sudley beheld her: pre- 
sently he was at quiet grapple with her mind. His doubts cleared off. 
Then the question came, How could a girl of heroical character be attached 
to the man Sowerby ? That entirely passed belief. 

And was it possible his wishes beguiled his hearing? Her tones were 
singularly vibrating. 

They talked for awhile before, drawing a deep breath, she said: ‘I fancy 
I am in disgrace with my mother.” 

‘You have a suspicion why ?” said he. 

“*T have.” 

She would have told him why: the words were at her lips. Previous to 
her emotion on the journey home, the words would have come out. They 
were arrested by the thunder of the knowledge, that the nobleness in him 
drawing her to be able to speak of scarlet matter, was personally wor- 
shipped. 

He attributed the full rose upon her cheeks to the forbidding subject. 

To spare pain, he said: ‘‘ No misunderstanding with the dear mother will 
last the day through. Can I help ?”’ 

‘Oh, Captain Dartrey !” 

‘Drop the captain. Dartrey will do.” 

‘* How could I!” 
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‘You're not wanting in courage, Nesta.” 

‘“‘ Hardly for that!” 

“ By-and-by, then.” 

“‘ Though I could not say Mr. Fenellan.” 

“You see ; Dartrey, it must be.” 

“Tf I could!” 

‘“* But the fellow is not a captain; and he is a friend, an old friend, very 
old friend : he’ll be tipped with grey in a year or two.” 

‘I might be bolder then.”’ 

“Imagine it now. There is no disloyalty in your calling your friends by 
their names.” 

Her nature rang to the implication. ‘I am not bound.” 

Dartrey hung fast, speculating on her visibly: ‘‘ I heard you were.”’ 

‘“No. I must be free.”’ 

“It is not an engagement ?” 

“Will you laugh ?—I have never quite known. My father desired it: 
and my desire is to please him. I think I am vain enough to think I read 
through blinds and shutters. The engagement—what there was—has 
been, to my reading, broken more than once, I have not considered it, 
to settle my thoughts on it, until lately: and now I may suspect it to be 
broken. I have given cause—if it is known. There is no blame elsewhere. 
I am not unhappy, Captain Dartrey.” 

“Captain by courtesy. Very well. Tell me how Nesta judges the 
engagement to be broken ?” 

She was mentally phrasing before she said: ‘‘ Absence.” 

‘“* He was here yesterday.” 

All that the visit embraced was in her expressive look, as of sight drawing 
inward, like our breath in a spell of wonderment, ‘‘ Then I understand ; 
it enlightens me. My own mother !—my poor mother! he should have 
come to me. I was the guilty person, not she; and she is the sufferer. 
That, if in life were direct retribution !—but the very meaning of having a 
heart, is to suffer through others or for them.” 

‘** You have soon seen that, dear girl,” said Dartrey. 

‘‘So, my own mother, and loving me as she does, blames me!”’ Nesta 
sighed ; she took a sharp breath. ‘‘ You? do you blame me too?” 

He pressed her hand, enamoured of her instantaneous divination and 
heavenly candour. 

But he was admonished, that to speak high approval would not be honour- 
able advantage taken of the rival condemning; and he said: ‘ Blame? 
Some think it is not always the right thing to do the right thing. I've 
made mistakes, with no bad design. A good mother’s view is not often 
wrong.” 

‘** You pressed my hand,” she murmured. 

That certainly had said more. 

‘Glad to again,” he responded. It was uttered airily and was meant to 
be as lightiy done. 

Nesta did not draw back her hand. “I feel strong when you press it.” 
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Her voice wavered, and as when we hear a flask sing thin at the filling, 
ceased upon evidence of a heart surcharged. How was he to relax the 
pressure !—he had to give her the strength she craved: and he vowed it 
should be but for half a minute, half a minute longer. 

Her tears fell; she eyed him steadily ; she had the look of sunlight in 
shower. 

“‘Oldish men are the best friends for you, I suppose,” he said; and her 
gaze turned elusive phrases to vapour. 

He was compelled to see the fiery core of the raincloud lighting it 
for a revealment, that allowed as little as it retained of a shadow of 
obscurity. 

The sight was keener than touch and the run of blood with blood to 
quicken slumbering seeds of passion. 

But here is the place of broken ground and tangle, which calls to honour- 
able men, not bent on sport, to be wary to guard the gunlock. He stopped 
the word at his mouth. It was not in him to stop or moderate the force of 
his eyes. She met them with the slender unbendingness that was her own ; 
a feminine of inspirited manhood. There was no soft expression, only the 
direct shot of light, on both sides ; conveying as much as is borne from sun 
to earth, from earth to sun. And when such an exchange has come 
between the two, they are past plighting, they are the wedded one. 

Nesta felt it, without asking whether she was loved. She was his. She 
had not a thought of the word of love or the being beloved. Showers of 
painful blissfulness went through her, as the tremours of a shocked frame, 
while she sat quietly, showing scarce a sign; and after he had let her hand 
go, she had the pressure on it. The quivering intense of the moment of his 
eyes and grasp was lord of her, lord of the day and of all days coming. 
That is how Love slays Death. Never did girl so give her soul. 

She would have been the last to yield it unreservedly to a man untrusted 
for the character she worshipped. But she could have given it to Dartrey, 
despite his love of another, because it was her soul, without any of the 
cravings, except to bestow. 

He perceived, that he had been carried on for the number of steps which 
are countless miles and do not permit the retreat across the desert behind ; 

and he was in some amazement at himself, remindful of the different nature 
of our restraining power when we have a couple playing on it. Yet here 
was this girl, who called him up to the heights of young life again: and a 
brave girl; and she bled for the weak, had no shrinking from the women 
underfoot: for the reason, that she was a girl sovereignly pure, angelically 
tender. Was there a point of honour to hold him back ? 

Nataly entered the room. She kissed Nesta, and sat silent. 

‘* Mother, will you speak of me to him, if I go out?” Nesta said. 

‘* We have spoken,” her mother replied, vexed by the unmaidenly allusion 
to that theme. 

She would have asked, How did you guess I knew of it ?—but that the, 
Why should I speak of you to him ?—struck the louder note in her bosom: 
and then, What is there that this girl cannot guess !—filled the mother’s 
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heart with apprehensive dread: and an inward cry, What things will she 
not set going, to have them discussed! and the appalling theme, sitting 
offensive though draped in their midst, was taken for a proof of the girl’s 
unblushingness, After standing as one woman against the world so long, 
Nataly was relieved to be on the side of a world now convictedly unjust to 
her in the confounding of her with the shameless. Her mind had taken 
the brand of that thought:—And Nesta had brought her to it :—And 
Dudley Sowerby, a generous representative of the world, had kindly, 
having the deputed power to do so, sustained her, only partially blaming 
Nesta, not casting them off; as the world, with which Nataly felt, under a 
sense of the protection calling up all her gratitude to young Dudley, would 
have approved his doing. 

She was passing through a fit of the cowardice peculiar to the tediously 
strained, who are being more than commonly tried—persecuted, as they 
say when they are not supplicating their tyrannical Authority for aid. The 
world will continue to be indifferent to their view of it and behaviour 
toward it until it ceases to encourage the growth of hypocrites. 

These are moments when the faces we are observing drop their charm, 
showing us our perversion internal, if we could but reflect, to see it. Very 
many thousand times above Dudley Sowerby, Nataly ranked Dartrey 
Fenellan; and still she looked at him, where he sat beside Nesta, unge- 
nially, critical of the very features, jealously in the interests of Dudley ; 
and recollecting, too, that she had once prayed for one exactly resembling 
Dartrey Fenellan to be her Nesta’s husband. But, as she would have said, 
that was before the indiscretion of her girl had shown her to require for her 
husband a man whose character and station guaranteed protection instead 
of inciting to rebellion. And Dartrey, the loved and prized, was often in 
the rebel ranks ; he was dissatisfied with matters as they are; was restless 
for action, angry with a country denying it to him; he made enemies, he 
would surely bring down inquiries about Nesta’s head, and cause the 
forgotten or quiescent to be stirred ; he would scarcely be the needed hand 
for such a quiver of the lightnings as Nesta was. 

Dartrey read her brows. This unwonted uncomeliness was an indication 
to one or other of our dusky pits, not a revealing. 


CuapreR XXIX. 


A CHAPTER IN THE SHADOWS OF MRS. MARSETT. 


He read her more closely when Arlington brought in the brown paper 
envelope of the wires—to which the mate of Victor ought to have become 
accustomed. She took it; her eyelids closed, and her features were driven 
to whiteness. -‘ Only these telegrams,” she said, in apology. 

‘Lakelands on fire ?”” Dartrey murmured to Nesta; and she answered : 
‘*T should not be sorry.” 
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Nataly coldly asked her why she would not be sorry. 

Dartrey interposed: ‘I’m sure she thinks Lakelands worries her 
mother,” 

‘‘That ranks low among the worries,” Nataly sighed, opening the en- 
velope. 

Nesta touched her arm: ‘‘ Mother! even before Captain Dartrey, if you 
will let me!”’—she turned to him :—‘ before”... at the end of her 
breath she said: ‘Dartrey Fenellan. You shall see my whole heart, 
mother.” 

Her mother looked from her at him. 

‘‘ Victor returns by the last train. He telegraphs, that he dines with——” 
She handed the paper to Dartrey. 

‘*Marsett,”” he read aloud; and she flushed; she was angry with him 
for not knowing, that the name was a term of opprobrium flung at her. 

“It’s to tell you he has done what he thought good,” said Dartrey. 
‘‘In other words, as I interpret, he has completed his daughter’s work. 
So we won't talk about it till he comes. You have no company this 
evening ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! there is a pause to-night! It’s nearly as unceasing as your brother 
Simeon’s old French lady in the ronde with her young bridegroom, till they 
danced her to pieces. I do get now and then an hour's repose,” Nataly 
added, with a vision springing up of the person to whom the story had 
applied. 

‘“My dear, you are a good girl to call me Dartrey,” the owner of the 
name said to Nesta. 

Nataly saw them both alert, in the terrible manner peculiar to both, for 
the directest of the bare statements. She could have protested, that her 
love of truth was on an equality with theirs ; and certainly, that her regard 
for decency was livelier. Pass the deficiency in a man. But a girl who 
could speak, by allusion, of Mrs. Marsett—of the existence of a Mrs. 
Marsett—in the presence of a man: and he excusing, encouraging: and 
this girl her own girl ;—it seemed to her, that the world reeled; she could 
hardly acknowledge the girl; save under the penitential admission of her 
sin’s having found her out, 

She sent Nesta to her room when they went upstairs to dress, unable to 
endure her presence after seeing her show a placid satisfaction at Dartrey’s 
nod to the request for him to sleep in the house that night. It was not at 
all a gleam of pleasure, hardly an expression ; it was a manner of saying, 
One drop more in my cup of good fortune!—an absurd and offensive 
exhibition of silly optimism of the young, blind that they are! 

For were it known, and surely the happening of it would be known, 
that Dudley Sowerby had shaken off the Nesta of no name, who was the 
abominable Mrs. Marsett’s friend, a whirlwind with a trumpet would sweep 
them into the wilderness on a blast frighfuller than any ever heard. 

Nataly had a fit of weeping for want of the girl’s embrace, against whom 
her door was jealously locked. She hoped those two would talk much, 
madly if they liked, during dinner, that she might not be sensible, through 
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any short silence, of the ardour animating them: especially glowing in 
Nesta, ready behind her quiet mask to come brazenly forth. But both of 
them were mercilessly ardent ; and a sickness of the fear, that they might 
fall on her to capture her and hurry her along with them perforce of the 
allayed, once fatal, inflammable element in herself, shook the warmth from 
her limbs: causing her to say to herself aloud in a ragged hoarseness, very 
strangely: Every thought of mine now has a physical effect on me! 

They had not been two minutes together when she descended to them. 
Yet she saw the girl’s heart brimming, either with some word spoken to 
her or for joy of an unmaidenly confession. During dinner they talked, 
without distressful pauses. Whatever said, whatever done, was manifestly 
another drop in Nesta’s foolish happy cup. Could it be all because Dartrey 
Fenellan countenanced her acquaintance with that woman? The mother 
had lost hold of her. The tortured mother had lost hold of herself. 

Dartrey in the course of the evening, begged to hear the contralto; and 
Nataly, refusing, was astounded by the admission in her blank mind of the 
truth of man’s list of charges against her sex, starting from their capricious- 
ness: for she could have sung in a crowded room, and she had now a desire 
for company, for stolid company or giddy, an ocean of it. This led to her 
thinking, that the world of serious money-getters, and feasts, and the dance, 
the luxurious displays, and the reverential Sunday service, will always 
ultimately prove itself right in opposition to critics and rebels, and to any- 
one vainly trying to stand alone: the thought annihilated her; for she was 
past the age of the beginning again, and no footing was left for an outsider 
not self-justified in being where she stood. She heard Dartrey's praise of 
Nesta’s voice for tearing her mother’s bosom with notes of intolerable sweet- 
ness ; and it was hap-hazard irony, no doubt; we do not the less bleed for 
the accident of a shot. 

At last, after midnight Victor arrived. 

Nesta most impudently expected to be allowed to remain. ‘‘ Pray, go, 
dear,’ her mother said. Victor kissed his Fredi. ‘‘ Some time to-morrow,” 
said he; and she forbore to beseech him. 

He stared, though mildly, at sight of her taking Dartrey's band for the 
good-night and deliberately putting her lips to it. 

Was she a girl whose notions of rectifying one wrong thing done, was to 
do another ? Nataly could merely observe. A voice pertaining to no one 
present, said in her ear :—Mothers have publicly slapped their daughters’ 
faces for less than that !—It was the voice of her incapacity to cope with 
the girl. She watched Nesta’s passage from the room, somewhat affected 
by the simple bearing for which she was reproaching her. 

‘‘And our poor darling has not seen a mountain this year!” Victor 
exclaimed, to have mentionable grounds for pitying his girl. ‘I promised 
Fredi she should never count a year without Highlands or Alps. You 
remember, mama ?—down in the West Highlands. Fancy the dear bit of 
bundle, Dartrey!—we had laid her in her bed; she was about seven or 
eight ; and there she lay wide awake.—‘ What’s Fredi thinking of ?’—‘ I'm 
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thinking of the tops of the mountains at night, dada..—She would climb 
them now; she has the legs.” 

Nataly said: ‘“‘ You have some report to make. You dined with those 
people ?” 

‘‘The Marsetts : yes :—well-suited couple enough. It’s to happen before 
Winter ends—at once; before Christmas; positively before next Spring. 
Fredi’s doing! He has to manage, arrange.—She’s a good-looking woman, 
good height, well-rounded ; well-behaved, too: she won’t make a bad Lady 
Marsett. Every time that woman spoke of our girl, the tears jumped to 
her eyelids.”’ 

‘‘Come to me before you go to bed,” Nataly said, rising, her voice 
foundering; ‘‘ Good-night, Dartrey.”’ 

She turned to the door; she could not trust herself to shake hands with 
composure. Not only was it a nauseous mixture she was forced to gulp 
from Victor, it burned like a poison. 

‘‘ Really Fredi’s doing—chiefly,” said Victor, as soon as Dartrey and he 
were alone, comfortably settled in the smoking-room. “I played the man 
of pomp with Marsett—good heavy kind of creature: attached to the 
woman. She’s the better horse, as far as brains go. Good enough Lady 
Marsett. I harped on Major Worrell: my daughter insulted. He knew of 
it—spoke of you properly. The man offered all apologies; has told the 
Major he is no gentleman, not a fit associate for gentlemen :—quite so :--- 
and has cut him dead. Will marry her, as I said, make her as worthy as 
he can of the honour of my daughter’s acquaintance. Rather comical 
grimace, when he vowed he'd fasten the tie. He doesn’t like marriage. 
But he can’t give her up. And she’s for patronizing the institution. But 
she is ready to say good-bye to him: ‘rather than see the truest lady 
in the world insulted:’—her words. And so he swallows his dose for 
health, and looks a trifle sourish. Antecedents, I suppose: has to stomach 
them. But if a man’s fond of a woman—if he knows he saves her from 
slipping lower—and it’s an awful world, for us to let a woman be under its 
wheels :—I say, a woman who has a man to lean on, unless she’s as down- 
right corrupt as two or three of the men we’ve known :—upon my word, 
Dartrey, I come round to some of your ideas on these matters. It’s this 
girl of mine, this wee bit of girl in her little nightshirt with the frill, 
astonishes me most :—‘ thinking of the tops of the mountains at night!’ 
She has positively done the whole of this work—main part. I smiled when 
I left the house, to have to own our little Fredi starting us all on the road. 
It seems, Marsett had sworn he would; amorous vow, you know; he 
never came nearer to doing it. I hope it’s his better mind now; I do hope 
the man won't have cause to regret it. He speaks of Nesta—sort of rustic 
tone of awe. Mrs. Marsett has impressed him. He expects the title soon, 
will leave the army—the poor plucked British army, as you call it !—and 
lead the life of a country squire:—hunting! Well, it’s not only the army, 
it’s over Great Britain, with this infernal wealth of ours!—and all for 
pleasure—eh ?—or Paradise lost for a sugar plum! Eh, Dartrey? Upon 
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my word, it appears to me, Esau’s the Englishman, Jacob the German, of 
these times. I wonder old Colney hasn’t said it. If we’re not plucked, 
as your regiments are of the officers who have learnt their work, we're 
emasculated :—the nation’s half made up of the idle and the servants of the 
idle.” 

‘* Ay, and your country squires and your manufactures contrive to give 
the Army a body of consumptive louts fit for nothing else than to take the 
shilling—and not worth it,” said Dartrey. 

‘Sounds like old Colney,” Victor remarked to himself. ‘‘ But, believe 
me, I’m ashamed of the number of servants who wait on me. It wouldn’t 
so much matter, as Skepsey says, if they were trained to arms and self- 
respect. That little fellow Skepsey’s closer to the right notion, and the 
right practice, too, than any of us. With his Matilda Pridden! He has 
jumped out of himself at the proper idea of women, too. And there’s a 
man who has been up three times before the magistrates, and is considered 
a disorderly subject—one among the best of English citizens. I declare! 
I never think of Skepsey without the most extraordinary, witless kind of 
envy—as if he were putting in action an idea I once had and never quite 
got hold of again. The match for him is Fredi. She threatens to be just 
as devoted, just as simple, as he. I positively doubt whether any of us 
could stop her, if she had set herself to do a thing she thought right.” 

‘‘T should not like to think our trying it possible,” said Dartrey. 

‘* All very well, but it’s a rock ahead. We shall have to alter our course, 
my friend. You know, I dined with that couple, after the private twenty 
minutes with Marsett :—he formally propounded the invitation, as we were 
close on his hour, rather late: and I wanted to make the woman happy, 
besides putting a seal of cordiality on his good intentions—politic! And 
subsequently I heard from her, that—you'll think nothing of it !—Fredi 
promised to stand by her at the altar.” 

Dartrey said, shrugging: ‘‘ She needn’t do that.”’ 

‘‘So we may say. You're dealing with Nesta Victoria. Spare me a 
contest with that girl, I undertake to manage any man or woman living.” 

‘* When the thing to be done is thought right by her.” 

** But can we always trust her judgement, my dear Dartrey ?”’ 

‘“‘In this case, she would argue, that her resolution to keep her promise 
would bind or help to bind Marsett to fulfil his engagement.”’ 

‘Odd, her mother has turned dead round in favour of that fellow Dudley 
Sowerby! I don’t complain; it suits; but one thinks—eh ?—women! ” 

‘Well, yes, one thinks or should think, that if you insist on having 
women rooted to the bed of the river, they’ll veer with the tides, like 
water-weeds, and no wonder.” 

“Your heterodoxy on that subject is a mania, Dartrey. We can’t have 
women independent.” 

“Then don’t be exclaiming about their vagaries.” 

Victor mused: “It’s wonderful: that little girl of mine !—good height 
now: but what ahead she has! Oh, she'll listen to reason: only mark 
what I say :—with that quiet air of hers, the husband, if a young fellow, 
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will imagine she’s the most docile of wives in the world. And as to wife, 
I’m not of the contrary opinion. But qua individual female, supposing her 
to have laid fast hold of an idea of duty, it’s he who'll have to turn the 
corner second, if they’re to trot in the yoke together. Or it may be an idea 
of service to a friend—or to her sex! That Mrs. Marsett says she feels for 
—‘ bleeds’ for her sex. The poor woman didn’t show to advantage with 
me, because she was in a fever to please :—talks in jerks, hot phrases. She 
holds herself well. At the end of the dinner she behaved better. Odd, 
you can teach women with hints and a lead. But Marsett’s Marsett to the 
end. Rather touching!—the poor fellow said: Deuce of a bad look-out 
for me if Judith doesn’t have a child! First-rate sportsman, 1 hear. He 
should have thought of his family earlier. You know, Dartrey, the case is 
to be argued for the family as well. You won’t listen. And for Society, 
too! Off you go,” 

A battery was opened on that wall of composite. 

‘* Ah, well,” said Victor. ‘‘ But I may have to beg your help, as to the 
so-called promise to stand at the altar. I don’t mention it upstairs.” 

He went to Nataly’s room. 

She was considerately treated, and was aware of being dandled, that she 
might have sleep. 

She consented to it, in a loathing of the topic.—Those women invade us 

we cannot keep them out! was her inward cry: with a reverberation of 
the unfailing accompaniment :—The world holds you for one of them! 

Victor tasked her too much when his perpetual readiness to doat upon his 
girl for whatever she did, set him exalting Nesta’s conduct. She thought : 
Was Nesta so sympathetic with her mother of late by reason of a moral 
insensibility to the offence ? 

This was her torture through the night of a labouring heart, that tra- 
velled to one dull shock, again and again repeated:—the apprehended 
sound, in fact, of Dudley Sowerby’s knock at the street door. Or sometimes 
a footman handed her his letter, courteously phrased to withdraw from 
the alliance. Or else he came to a scene with Nesta, and her mother was 
dragged into it, and the intolerable subject steamed about her. The girl 
was visioned as deadly. She might be indifferent to the protection of 
Dudley’s name. Robust, sanguine, Victor's child, she might—her mother 
listened to a devil's whisper :—but no; Nesta’s aim was at the heights ; 
she was pure in mind as inbody. No, but the world would bring the accu- 
sation; and the world would trace the cause: Heredity, it would say. 
Would it say falsely ? Nataly harped on the interrogation until she felt 
her existence dissolving to a dark stain of the earth, and she found herself 
wondering at the breath she drew, doubting that another would follow, 
speculating on the cruel force which keeps us to the act of breathing.— 
Though I could draw wild blissful breath if I were galloping across the 
moors! her worn heart said to her youth: and out of ken of the world, I 
could regain a portion of my self-esteem.—Nature thereat renewed her old 
sustainment with gentle murmurs, that were supported by Dr. Themison’s 
account of the virtuous married lady who chafed at the yoke on behalf of 
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her sex, and deemed the independent union the ideal. Nataly’s brain had 
a short gallop over moorland. It brought her face to face with Victor’s 
girl, and she dropped once more to her remorse in herself and her reproaches 
of Nesta. The girl had inherited from her father something of the cata- 
ract’s force, which wins its way by catching or by mastering, uprooting, 
ruining ! 

In the morning she was heavily asleep. Victor left word with Nesta, 
that the dear mother was not to be disturbed. Consequently, when Dudley 
called to see Mrs, Victor Radnor, he was informed that Miss Radnor would 
receive him. 

Their interview lasted an hour. 

Dudley came to Victor in the City about luncheon time. His perplexity 
of countenance was eloquent. He had, before seeing the young lady, 
digested an immense deal: more, as it seemed to him, than any English 
gentleman should be asked to consume. She now referred him to her 
father, who had spent a day in Brighton, and would, she said, explain what- 
ever there was to be explained. But she added, that if she was expected 
to abandon a friend, she could not. Dudley had argued with her upon the 
nature of friendship, the measurement of its various dues ; he had lectured 
on the choice of friends, the impossibility for young ladies, necessarily inex- 
perienced, to distinguish the right class of friends, the dangers they ran in 
selecting friends unwarranted by the stamp of honourable families. 

‘** And what did Fredi say to that ?”’ Victor inquired. 

‘*Miss Radnor said—-I may be dense, I cannot comprehend—that the 
precepts were suitable for seminaries of Pharisees. When it is a question 
of a young lady associating with a notorious woman!” 

‘*Not notorious. You spoil your case if you ‘speak extremely,’ as a 
friend says. I saw her yesterday. She worships ‘ Miss Radnor.’” 

“ Nesta will know when she is older; she will thank me,” Dudley said 
hurriedly. ‘As it is at present, I may reckon, I hope, that the association 
ceases. Her name—lI have to consider my family.” 

‘*Good anchorage! You must fight it out with the girl. And depend 
upon this—you’re not the poorer for being the husband of a girl of char- 
acter; unless you try to bridle her. She belongs to her time. I don’t 
mind owning to you, she has given me a lead.—Fredi’ll be merry to-night. 
Here’s a letter I have from the Sanfredini, dated Milan, fresh this morning ; 
invitation to bring the god-child to her villa on Como in May; desirous to 
embrace her. She wrote to the office. Nota word of her duque. She 
has pitched him to the winds. You may like to carry it off to Fredi and 
please her.” 

‘‘T have business,’ Dudley replied. 

‘‘ Away to it, then!’ said Victor. ‘‘ You stand by me ?—we expect our 
South London borough to be open in January ; early next year, at least ; 
may be February. You have family interest there.”’ 

‘* Personally, I will do my best,” Dudley said, and he escaped, feeling, 
with the universal censor’s angry spite, that the revolutions of the world 
had made one of the wealthiest of City men the head of a set of Bohemians. 
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And there are eulogists of the modern time! And the man’s daughter was 
declared to belong to it! A visit in May to the Italian cantatrice separated 
from her husband, would render the maiden an accomplished flinger of caps 
over the windmills. . 

At home Victor discovered, that there was not much more than a truce 
between Nesta and Nataly. He had a medical hint from Dr. Themison, 
and he counselled his girl to humour her mother as far as could be : particu- 
larly in relation to Dudley, whom Nataly now, woman-like, after opposing, 
strongly favoured. How are we ever to get a clue to the iabyrinthine 
convolutions and changeful motives of the sex! Dartrey’s theories were 
absurd. Did Nataly think them dangerous for a young woman? The guess 
hinted at a clue of some sort to the secret of her veering, 

‘‘ Mr. Sowerby left me with an adieu,” said Nesta. 

‘‘Mr. Sowerby! My dear, he is bound, bound in honour, bound at 
heart. You did not dismiss him ?”’ 

‘“‘T repeated the word he used. I thought of mother. The blood leaves 
her cheeks at a disappointment now. She has taken to like him.” 

“Why, you like him!” 

‘*T could not vow.” 

‘¢ Tush.” 

‘‘Ah, don’t press me, dada. But you will see, he has disengaged 
himself.” 

He had done it, though not in formal speech. Slow digestion of his 
native antagonism to these Bohemians, to say nothing of his judicial condem- 
nation of them, brought him painfully round to the writing of a letter to 
Nataly ; cunningly addressed to the person on whom his instinct told him 
he had the strongest hold. 

She schooled herself to discuss the detested matter forming Dudley's 
grievance and her own with Nesta; and it was a woeful half-hour for them. 
But Nataly was not the weeper. 

Another interview ensued between Nesta and her suitor. Dudley bore 
no resemblance to Mr. Barmby, who refused to take the word no from her, 
and had taken it, and had gone to do holy work, for which she revered him. 
Dudley took the word, leaving her to imagine freedom, until once more her 
mother or her father, inspired by him, came interceding, her mother actually 
supplicating. So that the reality of Dudley’s love rose to conception like a 
London dawn over Nesta; and how, honourably, decently, positively, to 
sever herself from it, grew to be an ill-visaged problem. She glanced in 
soul at Dartrey Fenellan for help; she had her wild thoughts. Having once 
called him Dartrey, the virginal barrier to thoughts was broken; and but 
for love of her father, for love and pity of her mother, she would have ven- 
tured the step to make the man who had her whole being in charge accept 
or reject her. Nothing else appeared in prospect. Her father and mother 
were urgently one to favour Dudley ; and the sensitive gentleman presented 
himself to receive his wound and depart with it. But always he returned. 
At last, as if under tuition, he refrained from provoking a wound; he stood 
there to win her upon any terms; and he was a handsome figure, acknow- 
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ledged by the damsel to be increasing in good looks as more and more his 
pretentions became distasteful to her. The slight cast of sourness on his 
lower features had almost vanished, his nature seemed to have enlarged. 
He complimented her for her “generous benevolence,” vaguely, yet with 
evident sincereness; he admitted, that the modern world is “ attempting 


” 


difficulties with at least commendable intentions ;"’ and that the position of 
women demands improvement, consideration for them also. He said feel- 
ingly: ‘‘ They have to bear extraordinary burdens!” There he stopped. 

The sharp intelligence fronting him understood, that this compassionate 
ejaculation was the point where she, too, must cry halt. He had, however 
—still under tuition, perhaps—withdrawn his voice fom the pursuit of her ; 
and so she in gratitude silenced her critical mind beneath a smooth conceit 
of her having led him two steps to a broader tolerance. Susceptible as she 
was, she did not influence him without being affected herself in other things 
than her vanity : his prudishness affected her. Only when her heart flamed 
did she disdain that real haven of refuge, with its visionary mount of supe 
riority, offered by Society to its elect, in the habit of ignoring the sins it 
fosters under cloak ;—not less than did the naked barbaric time, and far 
more to the vitiation of the soul. He fancied he was moulding her ; there 
fore winning her, It followed, that he had the lover’s desire for assurance 
of exclusive possession; and reflecting, that he had greatly pardoned, he 
grew exacting. He mentioned his objections to some of Mr. Dartrey 
Fenellan’s ideas. 

Nesta replied: ‘‘I have this morning had two letters to make me 


happy. 
A provoking evasion. He would rather have seen antagonism bridle and 
stiffen her figure. ‘‘Is one of them from that gentleman ?” 


** One is from my dear friend Louise de Seilles. She comes to me early 
next month.”’ 

** The other ?” 

‘The other is also from a friend.”’ 

‘* A dear friend ?”’ 

“ Not so dear. Her letter gives me happiness.” 

‘She writes—not from France: from . . .? you tempt me to guess.” 

‘She writes to tell me, that Mr. Dartrey Fenellan has helped her in a 
way to make her eternally thankful.”’ 

‘The place she writes from is . . .?” 

The drag of his lips betrayed his enlightenment. He insisted on doubting. 
He demanded assurance. 

‘* It matters in no degree,” she said. 

Dudley “‘ thought himself excusable for inquiring.” 

She bowed gently. 

The stings and scorpions and degrading itches of this nest of wealthy 
Bohemians enraged him. 

** Are you—I beg to ask—are you still:—I can hardly think it—Nesta ! 
—I surely have a claim to advise :—it cannot be with your mother's consent : 
—in communication, in correspondence with . . . ?”’ 
Again she bowed her head; saying: ‘‘ It is true.” 
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‘With that person ?” 

He could not but look the withering disgust of the modern world in a 
conservative gentleman who has been lured to go with it a little way, only 
to be bitten. ‘‘I decline to believe it,” he said with forcible sound. 

‘‘She is married,” was the rather shameless, exasperating answer. 

‘¢ Married or not!” he cried, and murmured: ‘‘I have borne—. These 
may be Mr. Dartrey Fenellan’s ideas ; they are not mine. I have—some- 
thing at least is due to me. Ask any lady :—there are clergymen, I know, 
clergymen who are for uplifting—quite right, but not associating :—to call 
one of them a friend! Ask any lady, any! Your mother. . .” 

“I beg you will not distress my mother,’’ said Nesta. 

‘‘T beg to know whether this correspondence is to continue?” said 
Dudley. 

‘* All my life, if I do not feel dishonoured by it.’’ 

“You are.” He added hastily : ‘‘ Counsels of prudence :—there is not a 
lady living who would tell you otherwise. At all events, in public opinion, 
if it were known—and it would certainly be known,—a lady, wife or spin- 
ster, would suffer—would not escape the—at least shadow of defilement 
from relationship, any degree of intimacy with . . . hard words are whole- 
some in such a case :—‘ touch pitch,’ yes! My sense is coherent.” 

‘* Quite,” said Nesta. 

** And you do not agree with me ?” 

“IT do not.” 

‘*Do you pretend to be as able to judge as I?” 

‘‘ In this instance, better.” 

‘Then I retire. I cannot retain my place here. You may depend upon 
it, the world is not wrong when it forbids young ladies to have cognizance 
of women leading disorderly lives.”’ 

‘Only the women, Mr. Sowerby ?” 

‘* Men, too, of course.” 

‘** You do not exclude the men from Society.” 

‘‘Oh! one reads that kind of arguments in books.”’ 

‘‘Oh! the worthy books, then. I would read them, if I could find them.” 

‘“* They are banned by self-respecting readers.” 

«Tt grieves me to think differently.” 

Dudley looked on this fair girl, as yet innocent girl; and contrasting her 
with the foulness of the subject she dared discuss, it seemed to him, that a 
world which did not puff at her and silence, if not extinguish, was in a 
state of liquefaction. 

Remembering his renewed repentances in absence, he said: ‘I do hope 
you may come to see, that the views shared by your mother and me are not 
erroneous,” 

‘** But do not distress her,’ Nestaimplored him. ‘ She is not well. When 
she has grown stronger, her kind heart will move her to receive the lady, 
so that she may not be deprived of the society of good women. I shall hope 
she will not disapprove of me. I cannot forsake a friend.” 

‘“‘T beg to say good-bye,” said Dartrey. 

She had seen a rigidity smite him as she spoke; and so little startling 
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was it, that she might have fancied it expected, save for her knowing herself 
too serious to have played at wiles to gain her ends. 

He “ wished her prudent advisers.” 

She thanked him. ‘In a few days, Louise de Seilles will be here.” 

A Frenchwoman and Papist! was the interjection of his twist of brows. 

Surely I must now be free ? she thought when he had covered his fare- 
well under a salutation regretful in frostiness. 

A week later, she had the embrace of her Louise, and Armandine was 
made happy with a piece of Parisian riband. 

Winter was rapidly in passage: changes were visible everywhere ; Earth 
and House of Commons and the South London bo-zough exhibited them ; 
Mrs. Burman was the sole exception. To the stupefaction of physicians, in 
a manner to make a sane man ask whether she was not being retained as an 
instrument for one of the darker purposes of Providence—and where are 
we standing if we ask such things ?—she held on to her thread of life. 

February went by. And not a word from Themison ; nor from Carling, 
nor from the Rev. Groseman Buttermore, nor from Jarniman. That is to 
say, the two former accepted invitations to grand dinners ; the two latter 
acknowledged contributions to funds in which they were interested; but 
they had apparently grown to consider Mrs. Burman as an establishment, 
one of our fixtures. On the other hand, there was nothing to be feared 
from her. Lakelands feared nothing: the entry into Lakelands was decreed 
for the middle of April: Those good creatures enclosed the poor woman 
and nourished her on comfortable fiction. So the death of the member for 
the South London borough (fifteen years younger than the veteran in 
maladies) was not to be called premature, and could by no possibility lead 
to an exposure of the private history of the candidate for his vacant seat. 

GrorGe MEREDITH, 
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